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| THE | 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN |, 


OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
— 

BOOK V. 


Tas account of the cruel manner in which the pope had 

been treated, filled all Europe with aftoniſhment or horror, 
To ſee a Chriſtian emperor, who by poſſeſſing that dignity 
ought to have been the protector and advocate of the holy 
ſee, lay violent hands on him who repreſented Chriſt on 
earth, and detain his ſacred perſon in a rigorous captivity 
was conſidered as an impiety that merited the ſevereſt ven- 
geanee, and which called for the immediate interpoſition of 
every dutiful ſon of the Church. Francis and Henry, a» 
harmed at the progreſs of the Imperial arms in Italy, had even 
before the taking of Rome, entered into a cloſer alliance; 
and, in order to give fome check to the emperor's ambition, 
had agreed to make a vigorous diverſion in the Low Coun- 
tries. The force of every motive which had influenced 
them at that time was now increaſed; and to theſe were ad- 
ded the deſire of refcuing the pope out of the emperor's 
hands, a meaſure no leſs politic than it appeared to be pious. 
This, however, rendered it neceſſary to abandon their hoſtile 
intentions againſt the Low Countries, and to make Italy 
the ſeat of war, as it was by vigorous operations there they 
might contribute moſt effe&ually towards delivering Rome, 
and ſetting Clement at liberty. Francis being now ſenfible 
that, in his ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of Italy, the 
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ſpirit of refinement had carried him too far; and that, by 
an exceſs of remiſſneſs, he had allowed Charles to attain ad- 
vantages which he might eaſily have prevented; was eager 
to make reparation for an error, of which he was not often 
guilty, by an activity more ſuitable to his temper. Henry 
thought bis interpoſition neceſſary, in order to hinder the 
emperor from becoming maſter of all Italy, and acquiring 
by that means ſuch ſuperiority of power, as would enable 
him for the future to dictate without controul to the other 
princes of Europe. Wolſey, whom Francis had taken care 
to ſecure by flattery and preſents, the certain methods of 
gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could inſenſe his 
maſter againſt the emperor. Beſides all theſe public conſi- 
derations, Henry was influenced by one of a more private 
nature; having begun about this time to form his great 
ſcheme of divorcing Catherine of Aragon, towards the exe- 
cution of which he knew that the ſanction of papal authori- 
ty would be neceſſary, he was defirous to acquire as much 
merit as poſſible with Clement, by * to de the — 
inſtrument of his deliverance. 
The negotiation, between princes thus diſpoſed, was not 
tedious. Wolſey himſelf conducted it, on the part of his 
ſovereign, with unbounded powers, Francis treated with 
him in perſon at Amiens [July 117], where the cardinal ap- 
peared, and was received with royal magnificence. A mar- 
riage between the duke of Orleans and the princeſs Mary 
was agreed to as the baſis of the confederacy; it was reſolv- 
ed that Italy ſhould be the theatre of war, the ſtrength of 
the army which ſhould take the field, as well as the contin- 
gent of troops or of money, which each prince ſhould fur- 
niſh, were ſettled; and if the emperor did not accept of the 
propoſals which they were jointly to make him, they bound 
themſelves immediately to declare war, and to begin hoſtili- 
ties [Aug. 18]. Henry, who took every reſolution with 
impetuoſity, entered ſo eagerly into this new alliance, that, 
in order to give Francis the ſtrongeſt proof of his friendſhip 
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and reſpect, he formally renounced the ancient claim of the 
Engliſh monarchs to the crown of France, which had long 
been the pride and ruin of the ration; as a full compenſa- 
tion for which he accepted a penſion of fifty thouſand 
crowns, to be paid annually to himfelf and his ſucceſſors “. 

The pope, being unable to fulfil the conditions of His ea- 
pitulation, flill remained a priſoner undef the ſevere cuſtody 
of Alargon. 'The Florentines no ſooner heard of what had 
happened at Rome, than they ran to arms'm a tumultuous 
manner; expelled the cardinal di Cortona, who governed 
their city in the pope's name; defaced the arms of the Me- 
diciz broke in pieces the ſtatues of Leo and Clement; and 
declaring themſelves a free ſtate, re-eſtabliſhed their anciext 
popular goverament. The Venetians, taking advantage of 
the calamity of their ally the pope, ſeized Ravenna, and o- 
ther places belonging to the church, under pretext of keep. 
ing them in depoſite. The dukes of Urbino and Ferrara 
laid hold likewiſe on part of the ſpoils & the unfortunate 
pontiff, whom they conſidered as irretrievably ruined 7. 

Lannoy, on the other hand, laboured to derive ſome ſo- 
lid benefit from that unforeſeen event, which gave ſuch 
ſplendour and ſuperiority to his maſter's arms. For this 
purpoſe he marched to Rome, together with Moncada, and 
the marquis del Guaſto, at the head of all the troops which 
they could affemble in the kingdom of Naples. The arrival 
of this reinforcement brought new calamities on the un- 
happy citizens of Rome; for the ſoldiers envying the 
xealth of their companions, imitated their licence, and with 
the utmoſt rapacity gathered the gleanings, which had e- 
ſcaped the avarice of the Spaniards and Germans, There 
was not now any army in Italy capable of making head a- 
gainſt the Imperialiſts; and nothing more was requiſite to 
reduce Bologna, and the other towns in the eccleſiaſtical 
Rate, than to have appeared before them. But the ſoldiers 
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having been ſo long accuſtomed, under Bourbon, to an en- 
tire relaxation of diſcipline, and having taſted the ſweets of 
living at diſcretion in a great city, almoſt without the con- 
troul of a ſuperior, were become ſo impatient of military ſub- 
ordination, and ſo averſe to ſervice, that they refuſed to leave 
Rome, unleſs all their arrears were paid; a condition which 
they knew to be impoſſible. At the ſame time, they de- 
clared, that they would not obey any other perſon than the 
prince of Orange, whom the army had choſen general. Lan- 
noy, finding that it was no longer ſafe for him to remain a- 
mong licentious troops, who deſpiſed his dignity, and hat- 
ed his perſon, returned to Naples; ſoon after the marquis 
del Guaſto and Moncada thought it prudent to quit Rome 
for the ſame reaſon. The prince of Orange, a general only 
in name, and by the moſt precarious of all tenures, the good- 
will of ſoldiers, whom ſucceſs and licence had rendered ca- 
pricious, was obliged to pay more attention to their hu- 
mours, than they did to his commands. Thus the empe- 
ror, inſtead of reaping any of the advantages which he might 
have expected from the reduction of Rome, had the morti- 
ſication to ſee the moſt formidable body of troops that he 
had ever brought into the field, continue in a ſtate of inac- 
tivity, from which it was impoſſible to rouſe them “*. 

This gave the king of France and the Venetians leiſure 
to form new ſchemes, and to enter into new engagements 
for delivering the pope, and preſerving the liberties of Italy. 
The newly reſtored republic of Florence very imprudently 
joined with them, and Lautrec, of whoſe abilities the Italians 
entertained a much more favourable opinion than his own 
maſter, was, in order to gratify them, appointed generaliſ- 
ſimo of the league. It was with the utmoſt reluctance he 
undertook that office, being unwilling to expoſe himſelf a 
| ſecond time to the difficulties and diſgraces, which the negli- 
gence. of the king, or the malice of his favourites, might 
bring upon him. The beſt troops in France marched un- 
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der his command; and the king of England, though he had 
not yet declared war againſt the emperor, advanced a con- 
ſiderable ſum towards carrying on the expedition. Lau- 
trec's firſt operations were prudent, vigorous and ſucceſsful. 
By the aſſiſtance of Andrew Doria, the ableſt ſea officer of 
that age, he rendered himſelf maſter of Genoa, and re eſtab- 
liſned in that republie the faction of the Fregoſi, together 
with the dominion of France. He obliged Alexandria to 
ſurrender after a ſhort ſiege, and reduced all the country on 
that ſide of the Teſino. He took Pavia, which had ſo long 
reliſted the arms of his fovereign, by aſſault, and plundered 
it with that cruelty, which the memory of the fatal diſaſter 
that had befallen the French nation before its walls natural- 
ly inſpired. All the Milaneſe, which Antonio de Leyva 
defended with a ſmall body of troops, kept together, and, 
ſupported by his own addreſs and induſtry, muſt have ſoon 
ſubmitted to his power, if he had continued to bend the 
force of his arms againſt that country, But Lautrec durſt 
not complete a conqueſt which wovld have been ſo honoura- 
ble to himſelf, and of ſuch advantage to the league. Fran. 
cis knew his confederates to be more deſirous of circumſcrib. 
ing the Imperial power in Italy, than of acquiring new ter- 
ritories for him; and was afraid, that if Sforza were once 
re-eſtabliſhed in Milan, they would ſecond but coldly the 
attack which he intended to make on the kingdom of Naples. 
For this reaſon he inſtructed Lautrec not to puſh his opera- 
tions with too much vigour in Lombardy; and happily the 
importunities of the pope, and the ſolicitations of the Flo- 
rentines, the one for relief, and the other for protection, 
were ſo urgent as to furniſh him with a decent pretext for 
marching forward, without yielding to the intreaties of the 
Venetians and Sforza, who infiſted on his laying fiege to 
Milan “*. | 
While Lautrec advanced ſlowly towards Rome, the em- 
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peror had t time to deliberate concerning the diſpoſal of the 
pope's perſon, who ſtill remained a prifoner in the caſtle of 
St. Angelo. Notwithſtanding the fpecious veil of religion, 
with which he uſually endeavoured to cover his actions, 
Charles, in many inſtances, appears to have been but little 
under the influence of religious conſiderations, and had fre- 
quently, on this occaſion, exprefſed an mchnation to tranſ- 
port the pope into Spain, that he might indulge his ambi- 
tion with the ſpectacle of the two moſt illuſtrious perſonages 
in Europe ſucceſſively priſoners in his court. But the fear 
of giving new offence to all Chriſtendom, and of filling his. 
own ſubjects with horror, obliged him to forego that fatis- 
faction x. The progreſs of the confederates made it now 
neceſſary, either to ſet the pope at liberty, or to remove 
him to ſome place of confinement more fecure than the caſ- 
tle of St. Angelo. Many conſiderations induced him to 
prefer the former, particularly his want of the money, re- 
quiſite as well for recruiting his army, as for paying off the 
vaſt arrears due to it. In order to obtain this, he had aſ- 
ſembled the Cortes of Caſtile at Valladolid about the begin- 
ning of the year, and having laid before them the ſtate of 
his affairs, and repreſented the neceſſity of making great 
preparations to reſiſt the enemies, whom envy at the ſucceſs, 
which had crowned his arms would unite againſt him, he de- 
manded a large ſupply in the moſt preſſing terms ¶ Feb. 
11J; but the Cortes, as the nation was already exhauſted 
dy extraordinary donatives, refuſed to load it with any new 
durden, and in ſpite of all his endeavours to gain or to in- 
timidate the members, perſiſted in this refolut ion f. No te- 
ſource, therefore, remained, but the extorting from Clement 
by way of ranſom, a ſum ſufficient for diſcharging what was 
due to his troops, without which it was vain to mention to 
them their leaving Rome. : 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues un- 
ſucceſsful towards haſtening ſuch a treaty. By flattery, and 
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the appearance of unbounded confidence, he diſermed the 
reſentment of cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon his vant»: 
ty, which made him deſirous of ſhewing-the world, that as 

his power had at firlt depreſſed. the: pope, it could now raiſe 
him to his former dignity. By favours and promiſes. he 
gained Morone, who, by one of thoſe whimſical revolutions 
which occur ſo often in his life, and which fo ſtrongly diſ- 

play his character, had now recovered: his credit and autho- 

rity with the Imperialiſts. The addreſs and influence of two 

ſuch men eaſily removed all the obſtacles which retarded an 

accommodation, and brought the treaty for Clement's liber - 

ty to a concluſion, upon conditions hard indeed, but not 

more ſevere than a prince in his ſituation had reaſon to ex- 

pect. He was obliged to advance, in ready money, an hun- 

dred thouſand crowns for the uſe of the army; to pay the 
ſame ſum at the diſtance of a fortnight; and at the end of 
three months, an hundred and fifty thouſand more. He en- 
gaged not to take part in the war againſt Charles, either in 

Lombardy or in Naples; he granted him a bull of cruzado, 
and the tenth of eccleſiaſtical revenues in Spain; and he not 

only gave hoſtages, but put the emperor in poſſeſſion of ſe- 

veral towns, as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe ar- 
ticles*, Having raiſed the firſt moiety by a fale of eccleſi - 
aſtical dignities and benefices, and other expedients equally. 
uncanonical, a day was fixed for delivering him from impri- 
ſonment [Dec. 6]. But Clement, impatient to be free, af- 

ter a tedious confinement of fix months, as well as full of 
the ſuſpicion and diſtruſt natural to the unfortunate, was ſo: 
much afraid that the Imperialiſts might {till throw in ob- 
ſtacles to put off his deliverance, that he diſguiſed himſelf, 
on the night preceding the day when he was to be ſet free, 

in the habit of a merchant, and Alargon having remitted 

lomewhat of his vigilance upon the concluſion of the trea- 
ty, he made his eſcape undiſcovered. He arrived before 

next morning at Orvietto, without any attendants but a-ſins: 
| * Guic, I. xviii. 467, &c. 9 
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gle officer; and from thence wrote a letter of thanks to Lau- 
- trec, as the chief inſtrument of procuring him liberty+. 
- During theſe tranſactions, the ambaſſadors of France and 
England repaired to Spain, in conſequence of the treaty 
which Wolſey had concluded with the French king. The 
emperor, unwilling to draw on himſelf the united forces of 
the two monarchs, diſcovered an inclination to relax ſome- 
what the rigour of the treaty of Madrid, to which, hither- 
to, he had adhered inflexibly. He offered to accept of the 
two millions of crowns, which Francis had propoſed to pay 
as an equivalent for the dutchy of Burgundy, and to ſet his 
ſons at liberty, on condition that he would recal his army 
out of Italy, and reſtore Genoa, together with the other 
conqueſts which he had made in that country. With re- 
gard to Sforza, he inſiſted that his fate ſhould be determin- 
ed by the judges appointed to inquire into his crimes. Theſe 
propoſitions being made to Henry, he tranſmitted them to 
his ally the French king, whom it more nearly concerned to 
examine and to anſwer them; and if Francis had been ſin- 
cerely ſolicitous, either to conclude peace or preferve con- 
ſiſtency in his own conduct, he ought inſtantly to have cloſ- 
ed with overtures which differed but little from the propo- 
fitions which he himfelf had formerly made}. But his views 
were now much changed; his alliance with Henry, Lautrec's 
progreſs in Italy, and the ſuperiority of his army there above 
that of the emperor, hardly left him room to doubt of the 
ſucceſs of his enterpriſe againſt Naples. Full of thoſe ſan- 
guine hopes, be was at no loſs to find pretexts for rejecting 
or evading what the emperor had propoſed. Under the ap- 
pearance of ſympathy with Sforza, for whoſe intereſts he 
had not hitherto diſcovered much ſolicitude, he again de- 
manded the full and unconditional re-eſftabliſhment of that 
unfortunate prince in his dominions. Under colour of its 
being imprudent to rely on the emperor's fincerity, he inſiſt- 
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ed that his ſons ſhould be ſet at liberty before the French 
troops left Italy, or ſurrendered Genoa. The unreaſonable» 
neſs of theſe demands, as well as the reproachful inſinuation 
with which they were accompanied, irritated Charles ts fuch. 
a degree, that he could hardly liſten to them with patiencez 
and repenting of his moderation, which had made ſo little 
impreſſion on his enemies, declared that he would not de- 
part in the ſmalleſt. article from the conditions which he 
had now offered. Upon this the Freneh and Engliſh am- 
baſſadors (for Henry had been drawn unzceonntably to cone 
cur with Francis in theſe ſtrange propoſitions) demanded 
and obtained their audience of leave}. 

Next day [ Jan. 22, 1528, ] two heralds who had accom- 
panied the ambaſſadors on purpoſe, though they had hither- 
to concealed their character, having affumed the enſigns of 
their office, appeared in the emperor's court, and being ad- 
mitted into his preſence, they, in the name of their refpec- . 
tive maſters, and with all the ſolemnities cuſtomary on fuck 
occaſions, denounced war againft him. Charles received both 
with a dignity ſuitable te his own rank, but ſpoke to each 
in a tone adapted to the ſentiments which he entertained of 
their reſpective ſovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the 
Engliſh monarch with a firmneſs tempered by ſome degree 
of decency and reſpect. His reply to the French king a- 
bounded with that acrimony of expreſſion, which perſonal 
rivalſhip, exaſperated by the memory of many injuries in- 
flicted as well as ſuffered, naturally ſuggeſts. He deſired 
the French herald to acquaint his ſovereign, that he would 
henceforth conſider him not only as a baſe violator of public 
faith, but as a ſtranger to the honour and integrity becom- 
ing a gentleman. Francis, too high-ſpirited to bear ſuch an 
imputation, had recourſe to an uncommon expedient in order 
to vindicate his character. He inſtantly ſent back the herald 
with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave the emperor the lie 
in form, challenged him to ſingle combat, requiring him to 
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name the time and place of the enconnter, and the weapons 
with which he choſe to fight. Charles, as he was not infe- 
rior to his rival in ſpirit or bravery; readily accepted the 
challenge; but, after ſeveral meſſages concerning the ar- 
rangement of all the circumſtances relative to the combat, 
accompanied with mutual reproaches, bordering on the moſt 
indecent ſcurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more becom- 
ing the heroes of romance than the two greateſt monarchs 
of their age, were entirely laid aſide“. 

The example of two perſonages ſo illuſtrious drew ſuch 
general attention, and carried with it ſo much authority, 
that it had conſiderable influence in producing an important 
change in manners all over Europe. Duels, as has already 
been obſerved, had long been permitted by the laws of-all the 
European nations, and forming a part of their jurifprudence, 
were authoriſed by the magiſtrate, on many occaſions as the 
molt proper method of terminating queſtions with regard to- 
property, or of deciding thoſe which reſpected crimes. But 
ſingle combats being conſidered as folemn appeals to the omni- 
ſcience and juſtice of the Supreme Being, they were alloweck 
only in public cauſes, according to the preſcription of law, and 
carried on in a judicial form. Men accuſtomed to this manner 
of deciſions in a court of juſtice, were naturally led to apply it 
to perſonal and private quarrels. Duels, which at firſt could. 
be appointed by the civil judge alone, were fought without 
the interpoſition of his authority, and in caſes to which the- 
laws did not extend. The tranſaction between Charles and 
Francis ſtrongly countenanced this practice. Upon every 
affront, or injury, which ſeemed to touch his honour, a- 
gentleman thought himſelf entitled to draw his fword, and to- 
call on his adverſary to give him ſatisfaction. Such an o- 
pinion becoming prevalent among men of fierce courage, of 
high ſpirit, and of rude manners, when offence was often 
given, and revenge was always prompt, produced moſt fatal 
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conſequences. Much of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom was 
ſhed; many uſeful lives were ſacrificed; and, at ſome periods, 
war itſelf had hardly been more deſtructive than theſe private 
conteſts of honour. So powerful, however, is the domini- 
on of faſhion, that neither the terror of penal laws, nor reve- 
rence for religion, have been able entirely to aboliſh a prac- 
tice unknown among the ancients, and not juſtifiable by any 
principle of reaſon; though at the ſame time, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that to this abſurd cuſtom, we muſt aſeribe in ſome 
degree the extraordinary gentleneſs and complaiſance of 
modern manners, and that reſpectful attention of one man 
to another, which, at preſent, render the ſocial intercourſes 
of life far more agreeable and decent, than among the molt 
civilized nations of antiquity. 

While the two monarchs feemed ſo. eager to terminate 
their quarrel by a perſonal combat, Lautrec continued his 
operations, which promiſed to be more deciſive. His army, 
which was now increaſed to thirty five thouſand men, ad- 
vanced by great marches towards Naples [ Feb. J. 
terror of their approach, as well as the remonſtrances and 
the entreaties of the- prince of Orange, prevailed at laſt on 
the Imperial troops, though with difficuty, to quit Rome, 
of which they had kept poſſeſſion during ten months. But 
of that flouriſhing army which had entered the city, ſcarce- 
ly one half remained; the reſt, cut off by the plague, or waſt- 
ed by diſeaſes, the effects of their inactivity, intemperance, 
and debauchery, fell victims to their own crimes*. . Lau- 
trec made the greateſt efforts to attack them in their retreat 
towards the Neapolitan territories, which would have finiſh- 
ed the war at one blow. But the prudence of their leaders 
diſappointed all his meaſures, and conducted them with lit- 
tle loſs to Naples. The people of that kingdom, extremely 
impatient to. ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, received the French 
with open arms, wherever they appeared to take poſſeſſion; 
and Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place of im- 
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portance remained in the hands of the Imperialiſts. The 
preſervation of the former was owing to the ſtrength of its 
fortifications, that of the latter to the preſence of the Impe- 
rial army. Lautrec, however, ſat down before Naples; but 
finding it vain to think of reducing a city by force while 
defended by a whole army, he was obliged to employ the 
flower, but leſs dangerous method of blockade; and having 
taken meaſures which appeared to him effectual, he con- 
fidently aſſured his maſter, that famine would ſoon compel 
the beſieged to capitulate. Theſe hopes were ſtrongly con- 
firmed by the defeat of a vigorous attempt made by the e- 
nemy in order to recover the command of the fea, The 
gallies of Andrew Doria, under the command of his-nephew 
Philippino, guarded the mouth of the harbour. Moncada, 
who had ſucceeded Lannoy in the viceroyalty, rigged out a 
number of gallies ſuperior to Doria's, manned them with a 
choſen body of Spaniſh veterans, and going on board himſelf, 
together with the marquis del Guaſto, attacked Philippino 
before the arrival of the Venetian and French fleets. But 
the Genoeſe admiral, by his ſuperior {kill in naval opera- 
tions, eaſily triumphed over the valour and number of the 
Spaniards. The viceroy was killed, moſt of his fleet de- 
ſtroyed, and Guaſto, with many officers of diſtinction, be- 
ing taken priſoners, were put on board the captive gallies, 
and ſent by Philippino as trophies of his Gy to his 
uncle *. 

Notwithſtanding this flattering proſpect of "4 wid 
circumſtances concurred to fruſtrate Lautrec's expectations. 
Clement, though he always acknowledged his being indebt- 
ed to Francis for the recovery of his liberty, and often com- 
plained of the cruel treatment which he had met with from 
the emperor, was not influenced at this juncture by prin- 
ciples of gratitude, nor, which is more extraordinary, was he 
ſwayed by the. deſire of revenge. His paſt misfortunes ren- 
dered him more cautious than ever, and his recollection of 
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the errors which he had committed, increaſed the natural ir- 
reſolution of his mind. While he amuſed Francis with pro- 
miſes, he ſecretly negotiated with Charles; and being ſoli- 
citous, above all things, to-re-eſtabliſh his family in Florence 
with its ancient authority, which he could not expect from 
rrancis, who had entered into ſtrict alliance with the new re- 
public, he leaned rather to the fide of his enemy than to that 
of his benefactor, and gave Lautrec no aſſiſtance towards 
carrying on his operations. The Venetians, viewing with 
jealouſy the progreſs of the French arms, were intent only 
upon recovering ſuch maritime towns in the Neapolitan do- 
minions as were to be poſſeſſed by their republic, while they 
were altogether careleſs about the reduction of Naples, on 
which the ſucceſs of the common cauſe depended*. The 
king of England, inſtead of being able, as had been project- 
ed, to embarraſs the emperor by attacking his territories in 
the Low Countries, found his ſubjects ſo averſe to an unne- 
ceſſary war, which would have ruined the trade of the na- 
tion, that in order to ſilence their clamours and put a ſtop 
to the inſurrections ready to breakout among them, he was 
compelled to conclude a truce for eight months with the 
governeſs of the Netherlands 7. Francis himſelf, with the 
ame unpardonable inattention of which he had formerly 
been guilty, and for which he had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, ne- 
glected to make proper remittances to Lautrec for the ſup- 
port of his army 9. * 
Theſe unexpected events retarded the progreſs of the 
French, diſcouraging both the general and his troops; but : 
he revolt of Andrew Doria proved a fatal blow to all their 
eaſures. That gallant officer, the citizen of a republic, 
and trained up from his infancy in the ſea ſervice, retained 
he ſpirit of independence natural to the former, together 
Vith the plain liberal manners peculiar to the latter. 

A ſtranger to the arts of ſubmiſſion and flattery neceſſary 
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in courts, but conſcious at the ſame time of his own merit 
and importance, he always offered his advice with freedom, 
and often preferred kis complaints and remonſtrances with 
boldneſs. The French miniſters, unaccuſtomed to ſuch liber- 
ties, determined to ruin a man who treated them with ſo little 
deference; and though Francis himſelf had a juſt ſenſe of 
Doria's fervices, as well as an high eſteem for his character, 
the courtiers, by continually repreſenting him ag a man 
baughty, intractable, and more ſolicitous to aggrandize him- 
ſelf, than to promote the intereſt of France, gradually 
undermined the foundations of his credit, and filled the king's 
mind with ſufpicion and diſtruſt. From thence proceeded 
ſeveral affronts and indigmties put upon Doria. His ap- 
pointments were not regularly paid; his advice, even in naval 
affairs, was often ſlighted; an attempt was made to ſeize the 
priſoners taken by lis nephew in the ſea fight off Naples; 
all which he hore with abundance of ill humour. But an in- 
Jury offered to his country tranſperted him beyond all bounds 
of patience, The French began to fortify Savona, to clear 
its harbour, and removing thither ſome branches of trade car- 
ried on at Genoa, plainly ſhewed that tkey intended to ren- 
der that town, which had been fo long the object of jealouſy 
and hatred to the Genoeſe, their rival in wealth and com- 
merce. Doria, animated with a patriotic zeal for the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his country, remonſtrated againſt this in 
the higheſt tone, not without threats, if the meaſure were 
not inftantly abandoned. This bold action, aggravated by 
the malice of the courtiers, and placed in the moſt odious 
light, irritated Francis to ſuch a degree, that he command - 
ed Barbeſieux, whem he appointed admiral ef the Levant, 
to ſail directly to Genea with the French fleet, to arreſt Do- 
ria, and to ſeize his gallies. This raſh order, the execution 
of which could have been ſecured oniy by the moſt profound 
ſecrecy, was concealed with ſo little care, that Doria got 
timely intelligence of it, and retired with all his gallies to a 
place of ſafety, Guaſto, his priſoner, who had long ob- 
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ferved and fomented his growing diſcontent, and had often al- 
lured him by magnificent promiſes to enter into the emperor's 
ſervice, laid hold on this favourable opportumty. While 
his indignation and reſentment were at their height, he pre- 
vailed on him to diſpatch one of his officers to the Imperial 
court with his overtures and demands. The negotiation 
was not longz Charles fully ſenſible of the importance of 
fuch an acquiſition, granted him whatever terms he required. 
Doria ſent back his commiſſion, together with the collar of 
St. Michael, to Francis, and hoifting the Imperial colours, 
filed with all his gallies towards Naples, not to block up 
the harbour of that unhappy city, as he had formerly en- 
paged, but to bring them protection and deliverance. 
His-arrival opened the communication with the ſea; and 
reſtored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced to the laſt 
extremity; and the French having loſt their ſuperiority at 
ſea, were ſoon reduced to great {traits for want of provi- 
tons, The prince of Orange, who "ſucceeded the viceroy 
in the command of the Imperial army, ſhewed himſelf by 
his prudent conduct worthy of that honour which his good 
fortune and the death of his generals had twice acquired 
him. Beloved by the troops, who remembering the proſ- 


perity which they had enjoyed under his command, ſerved 


him with the utmoſt alacrity, he let flip no opportunity of 
haraſſing the enemy, and by continual alarms or fallies fa- 
tigued and weakened them“. As an addition to all theſe 
misfortunes, the diſeaſes common in that country during the 
ſultry months, began to break out among the French troops. 
The priſoners communicated to them the peſtilence which 
the Imperial army had brought to Naples from Rome, and 
it raged with ſuch violence, that few, either officers or ſol- 
diers, eſcaped the infection. Of the whole army, not four 


thouſand men, a number hardly ſufficient to defend the 


eamp, were capable of doing duty; and being now be- 
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ſieged in their turn, they ſuffered all the miſeries from 
which the Imperialiſts were delivered. Lautrec, after 
ſtruggling long with ſo many diſappointments and calami. 
ties, which preyed on his mind at the ſame time that the 
peſtilence waſted his body, died [Auguſt 15], lamenting 
the negligence of his ſovereign, and the infidelity of his al- 
lies, to which ſo many brave men had fallen victims k. By 
his death, and the indiſpoſition of the other generals the 
command devolved on the marquis de Saluces, an officer al- 
together unequal to ſuch a truſt. . He, with troops no leſs 
diſpirited than reduced, retreated in diſorder to Averſa; 
which town being inveſted by the prince of Orange, Saluces 
was under the neceſſity of conſenting, that he himſelf ſhould 
Temain a priſoner of war, that his troops ſhould lay down 
their arms and colours, give up their baggage, and march 
under a guard to the frontiers of France. By this ignomi- 
nious capitulation, the wretched remains of the French army 
were ſaved; and the emperor, by his own perſeverance and 
the good conduct of his generals, acquired once more the 
{ſuperiority in Italy “. 

The loſs of Genoa followed immediately upon the ruin 
of the army in Naples. To deliver his country from the 
dominion of foreigners was Doria's higheſt ambition, and 
had been his principal inducement to quit the ſervice of 
France, and enter into that of the emperor. A moſt fa- 
vourable opportunity for executing this honourable enter- 
priſe now preſented itſelf. The city of Genoa, afflicted by 
the peſtilence, was almoſt deſerted by its inhabitants; the 
French garriſon, being neither regularly paid nor recruited 
was reduced to an inconſiderable number; Doria's emiſſaries 
found that ſuch of the citizens as remained, being weary a- 
like of the French and Imperial yoke, the rigour of which 
they had alternately felt, were ready to welcome him 38 
their deliverer, and to ſecond all his meaſures. Things 
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wearing this promiſing aſpect, he failed towards the coaſt of 
Genoa; on his approach the French gallies retired; a ſmall 
body of men which he landed furprifed one of the gates of 
Genoa in the night-time; Trivulci, the French "governor, 
with his feeble garriſon, ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and 
Doria took poſſeſſion of the town without bloodſhed or re- 
ſiſtance ¶ September 12]. Want of proviſions quickly ob- 
Ilged Trivulei to capitulate; the people, eager to aboliſh 
ſuch an odious monument of their ſervitude, ran together 
with a tumultuous violence, and levelled the citadel with the 
ground. * | 
It was now in Doria's power to have rendered himſelf 
the ſovereign of his country, which he had ſo bappily de- 
livered from oppreflion. The fame of his former actions, 
the ſucceſs of his preſent attempt, the attachment of his 
friends, the gratitude of his countrymen, together with the 
ſupport of the emperor, all conſpired to facilitate his attam- 
ing the ſupreme authority, and invited him tolay hold of it. 
But with a magnanimity of which there are few examples, 
he ſacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf to the vir- 
tuous ſatĩsfaction of eſtabliſhing liberty in his country, the 
Ihigheſt object at which ambition can aim. Having aſſem- 
bled the whole body of the people in the court before his 
palace, he aſſured them, that the happineſs of ſeeing them 
once more in poſſeſſion of freedom was to him a full reward 
for all his ſervices; that, more delighted with the name of 
itizen than of ſovereign, he claimed no pre- eminence or 
power above his equals; but remitted entirely to them the 
right of ſettling what form of government they would now 
huſe to be eſtabliſhed among them. The people liſtened 
Wo him with tears of admiration and of joy. Twelve per- 
ons were elected to new model the conſtitution of the re- 
WP ublic. The influence of Doria's virtue and example com- 
WP unicated itſelf to his countrymen; the factions which had 
ong torn and ruined the ſtate ſeemed to be forgotten; pru- 
vent precautions were taken to prevent their reviving; and 
C 2 
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the ſame form of government which has ſubſiſted with little 
variation ſince that time in Genoa was eſtabliſhed with univer- 
ſal applauſe. Doria lived to a great age, beloved, reſpected, 
and honoured by his countrymen; and adhering uniformly 
to his profeſſions of moderation, without arrogating any 
thing unbecoming a private citizen, he preferved a great a- 
ſcendant over the councils of the republic, which owed its 
being to his generoſity. The authority which he poſſeſſed 
was more flattering, as well as more ſatisfactory, than that 
derived from ſovereignty; a dominion founded in love and 
in gratitude; and upheld by veneration for his virtues, not 
by the dread of his power. His memory is {lll reverenced 
dy the Genoeſe, and he is diſtinguiſhed in their public 
monuments, and celebrated in the works of their hiſtorians, 
by the moſt honourable of all appellations, THE FA- 
THER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND THE RESTOR- 
ER OF ITS LIBERTY“. 

1529. Francis in order to recover the reputation of his 
arms, diſcredited by ſo many loſſes, made new efforts in the 
Milaneſe. But the count of St. Pol, a raſh and uncxperi- 
enced officer, to whom he gave the command, was no match 
for Antonio de Ley va, the ableſt of the Imperial generals. 
He, by his ſuperior ſkill in war, checked with a handful of 
men, the briſk, but il]-concerted motions of the French; and 
though ſo infirm himſelf that he was carried conſtantly in 
a litter, he ſurpaſſed them, when occaſion required, no leſs 
in activity than in prudence. By an unexpected march he 
ſurpriſed, defeated, and took prifoner the count of St. Pol, 
ruining the French army in the Milaneſe as entirely as the 
prince of Orange had ruined that which befieged Naples f. 

Amidfit theſe vigorous operations in the field, each party 
diſcovered an impatient deſire of peace, and continual nego- 
tiations were carried on for that purpoſe. The French king, 
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diſcouraged; and almoſt exhauſted, by ſo many unſucceſsful 
enterpriſes, was reduced now to think of obtaining the re- 
leaſe of his ſons by conceſſions, not by the terror of his. 
arms. The pope hoped to recover by a treaty whatever he 
had loſt in the war. The emperor, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages which he had gained, had many reaſons to make 
him wiſh for an accommodation. Solyman, having over-rua 
Hungary, was ready te break in upon the Auſtrian territo- 
ries with the whole force of the Eaſt. The reformation 
gaining ground daily in Germany, the princes who favoured 
it had entered into a confederacy which Charles thought 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the empire. The Span- 
iards murmured at a war of ſuch unuſual length, the weight 
of which reſted chiefly on them. The variety and extent of 
the emperor's operations far exceeded what his revenues 
could ſupport; his ſueceſs hitherto: had been owing chiefly 
to his own good fortune and to the abilities of his generals, 
nor could he flatter himſelf that they, with troops deſtitute 
of every thing neceſſary, would always triumph over enemies 
ſtill in a condition to renew their attacks. All parties, how- 
ever, were at equal pains to coneeabor to diſſemble their real 
ſentiments. The emperor, that his inability to carry on the 
war might not be ſuſpected, inſiſted. on high terms in the 
tone of a conquero The pope, ſolicitous not to loſe his 
preſent allies before he came to any agreement with Charles, 
continued to make a thouſand: proteſtations of fidelity to the 
former, while he privately negotiated with the latter. Fran- 
eis, afraid: that his eonfederates might prevent him by treat- 
ing for themſelves with the emperor, had recourſe to n: any 
diſhonourable artificea, in order to turn. their attention. from 
the meaſures which he was * to adjuſt all differences 
with his rival. 

n this ſituation of affairs, when all the contending pow- 
ers wiſhed for peace, but durſt not venture too haſtily on the 
Wh ieps neceſfary for attaining it, two ladies undertook to pro- 
cure this bleſſing ſa- much. deſired by all Europe [May]. 
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Theſe were Margaret of Auſtria, dutcheſs-dowager of Sa- 
voy, the emperor's aunt, and Louiſe, Francis's mother. 
They agreed on an interview at Cambray, and being lodged 
in two adjoining houſes, between which a communication 
was opened, met together without ceremony or obſervation, 
and held daily conferences, to which no perſon whatever was 
admitted. As both were profoundly ſkilled in buſineſs, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the ſecrets of their reſpective courts, 
and poſſeſſed with perfect confidence in each other, they 
ſoon made great progreſs towards a final accommodation, 
and the ambaſſadors of all the confederates waited in anxi- 
ous ſuſpenſe to know their fate, the determination of which 
was entirely in the hands of thoſe illuſtrious negotiators}. 

But whatever diligence they uſed to haſten forward a 
general peace, the pope had the addreſs and induſtry to get 
the ftart of his allies, by concluding at Barcelona a particu- 
lar treaty for himſelf [June 20.] The emperor, impatient 
to viſit, Italy in his way to Germany, and deſirous of re- 
eſtabliſhing tranquillity in the one country, before he at- 
tempted to compoſe the diſorders which abounded in the o- 
ther, found it neceſſary to ſecure at leaſt one alliance among 
the Italian ſtates, on which he might depend. That with 
Clement, who courted it with unwearied importunity, ſeem- 
ed more proper than any other. Charles being extremely 
ſolicitous to make ſome reparation for the inſults which he 
had offered to the ſacred character of the pope, and to re- 
deem paſt offences by new merit, granted Clement, notwith- 
ſtanding all his misfortunes, terms more favourable than he 
could have expected after a continued ſeries of ſucceſs. A- 
mong other articles, he engaged to reſtore all the territories 
belonging to the eccleſiaſtical ſtare; to re-eſtabliſh the do- 
minion of the Medici in Florence; to give his natural daugh- 
ter in marriage to Alexander the head of that family; and 
to put it in the pope's power to decide concerning the fate 
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of Sforza, and the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. In return for 
theſe ample conceſſions, Clement gave the emperor the in- 
veltiture of Naples without the reſerve of any tribute, but 
the preſent of a white ſteed, in acknowledgment of his ſo- 
vereignty; abſolved all who had been concerned in aſſault- 
ing and plundering Rome, and permitted Charles and his 
brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues throughout their dominions f. | 

The account of this tranſaction quickened the negotia- | 
tions at Cambray, and brought Margaret and Louiſe to an 
immediate agreement [Aug. 5]. The treaty of Madrid 
ſerved as the baſis of that which they concluded; the latter 
being intended to mitigate the rigour of the former. The 
chief articles were, That the emperor ſhould not, for the pre- 
fent, demand the reſtitution of Burgundy, reſerving how. 
ever, in full force, his rights and pretenſions to that dutchy; 
That Francis ſhould pay two millions of crowns as the ran- 
ſom of his ſons, and, before they were ſet at liberty, ſhoulq 
reſtore ſuch towns as he ſtill held in the Milaneſe; That he 
ſhould reſign his pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Flanders 
and of Artois; That he ſhould renounee all his pretenſions 
to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond the 
Alps; . That he ſhould immediately conſummate the marriage 
concluded between him and the emperor's ſiſter Eleonoraf. 

Thus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to procure li- 
berty to his ſons, ſacrificed every thing which had at firſt 
prompted him to take arms, or which had induced him, by 
continuing hoſtilities during nine fucceflive campaigns, to 
protract the war to a length hardly known in Europe be- 
fore the eſtabliſhment of ſtanding armies, and the impoſition 
of exorbitant taxes, became univerſal» The emperor, by 
this treaty, was rendered ſole arbiter of the fate of Italy; he 
= oc livered his territories in the Netherlands from an unplea- 
_ badge of ſubjection; and after having baffled his rival 
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in the field, he preſcribed to him the conditions of peace, 
The different conduct and ſpirit with which the two mo- 
narchs carried on the operations of war, led naturally to 
ſuch an iſſue of it. Charles, inclined by temper, as well as 
obliged by his fituation, concerted all his ſchemes with cau- 
tion, purſued them with perſeverance, and obſerving circum. 
ſtances and events with attention, let none eſcape that could 
be improved to advantage. Francis, more enterpriſing than 
Ready, undertook great deſigns with warmth, but often ex- 


ecuted them with remiſſneſs; and diverted by his pleaſures, 
or deceived by his favourites, he loſt on ſeveral occaſions the 


moſt promiſing opportunities of ſucceſs. Nor had the cha- 
racter of the two rivals themſelves greater influence on the 
operations of war, than the oppoſite qualities of the generals 
whom they empi »yed. Among the Imperialiſts, valour tem- 
pered with prudence; fertility of invention aided by experi- 
ence; diſcernment to penetrate the deſigns of their enemies; 
a provident ſagacity in conducting their own meaſures; in a 


word, all the talents, which form great commanders and en- 


ſure victory, were conſpicuous. Among the French, theſe i 


qualities were either wanting, or the very reverſe of them a- 
bounded; nor could they beaſt af one man (unleſs we except 
Lautrec, who was always unfortunate) that equalled the me- 


rit of. P eſcara, Leyva, Guaſto, the prince of Orange, ard 


ether leaders, whom Charles had to. ſet. in. oppoſition to 
them. Bourbon, Morone, Doria, who by their abilities and 


conduct might have been capable of balancing the ſuperio- 


rity which the Imperialiſts had acquired, were induced to 


abandon the ſervice of France, by the careleſſneſs of the king, 
and the malice or injuſtice of his. counſellors;. and the moſt 


fatal blows: given to France during the. progreſs of the war, 
proceeded from the deſpair and reſentment of theſe three 


-perſons. 


The hard a to. hich ee was obliged to ſub- 
mit were not the moſt afflicting circumſtances to him in the 
treaty of Cambray, He loſt his reputation and. the confi- 
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dence of all Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. 
Unwilling to enter into the details neceſſary for adjuſting 
their intereſts, or afraid that whatever he claimed for them 
muſt have been purchaſed by farther conceſſions on his own 
part, he gave them up in a body; and without the leaſt pro- 
viſion in their behalf, left the Venetians, the Florentines, the 
duke of Ferrara, together with ſuch of the Neapolitan ba- 
rons as had joined his army, to the mercy of the emperor. 
They exclaimed loudly againſt this baſe and perſidious ae- 
tion, of which Francis himſelf was ſo much aſhamed, that, 
in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their ambaſſadors 
the reproaches which he juſtly merited, it was ſome time 
before he would conſent to allow them an audience. Charles, 
on the other hand, was attentive to the intereſt of every pew 
ſon who had adhered to him; the rights of ſome of his Fle- 


mich ſubjects, who had eſtates or pretenſions in France, were 
ſecured; one article was inſerted, obliging Francis to reſtore 


the blood and memory of the conſtable Bourbon; and to 
grant his heirs the poſſeſſion of his lands which had been 
forfeited; another, by which indemnification was ſtipulated 
for thoſe French gentlemen who had accompanied Bourbon 
in his exile. This conduct, laudable in itſelf, and placed 
in the moſt ſtriking light by a compariſon with that of 
Francis, gained Charles as much eſteem as the ſucceſs of his 
arms had acquired him glory. 
Francis did not treat the king of England with the ſame 
eglect as his other allies. He communicated to him all the 
ſteps of his negotiation at Cambray, and luckily found that 
monarch in a ſituation which left him no choice, but to 
W-pprove implicitly of his meaſures, and to concur with them. 
Henry had been ſoliciting the pope for ſome time, in or- 
der to obtain a divorce from Catharine of Aragon his queen, 
everal motives combined in prompting the king to urge 
us ſuit. As he was powerfully influenced at ſome ſeaſons 
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by religious eonſiderations, he entertained many ſeruples con. 
cerning the Jegitimacy of his marriage with his brother's wi. 
dow; his affections had long been eſtranged from the queen, 
who was older than himſelf, and had loſt all the charms which 
ſhe poſſeſſed in the earlier part of her life; he was paſſionatelj 
defirous of having male iſſue: Wolſey artfully - fortified his 
ſcruples, and encouraged his hopes, that he might widen the 
breach between him and the emperor, Catharine's nephew, 
and, what was more forcible perhaps in its operation than all 
theſe united, the king had conceived a violent love for the 


celebrated Ann Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty, and 


of greater accompliſhments, whom, as he found it impoſlible 
to gain her on other terms, he determined to raiſe io the 
throne. The papal authority had often been interpoſed to 
grant divorces for reaſons leſs ſpecious than thoſe which 
Henry produced. When the matter was firſt propoſed to 
Clement, during his impriſonment in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
as his hopes of recovering liberty depended entirely on the 
king of England, and his ally of France, he expreſſed the 
warmeſt inclination to gratify him. But ne ſooner was he 
ſet free, than he diſcovered other ſentiments. Charles, who 
eſpouſed the protection of his aunt with zeal inflamed by re- 


ſentment, alarmed the pope on the one hand with threats, 


which made a deep impreſſion on his timid mind; and allur- 
ed him on the other with thoſe promiſes in favour of his fa- 
mily, which he afterwards accompliſhed. Upon the proſ- 
pect of theſe, Clement not only forgot all his obligations to 
Henry, but ventured to-endanger the intereſt of the Romiſh 
religion in England, and run the riſque of alienating that 
kingdom for ever from the obedience of the papal ſee. AF 
ter amuſing Henry during two years, with all the ſubtleties 
and chicane which the court of Rome can ſo dexterouſly 
employ to protract or defeat any cauſe; after diſplaymg 
the whole extent of his ambiguous and deceitful policy, the 
intricacies of which the Engliſh hiſtorians, to whom it pro- 
perly belongs, have found it no eaſy matter to trace and ur 
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n. wel; he, at laſt, recalled the powers of the delegates, whom 
i. he had appointed to judge in the point, avocated the cauſe 


o Rome, leaving the king no other hope of obtaining a di- 
rorce, but from the perſonal deciſion of the pope himſelf, 
As Clement was now in ſtrict alliance with the emperor, 
vo had purchaſed his friendſhip by the exorbitant concef- 
ons which have been mentioned, Henry deſpaired of pro- 
uring any ſentence from the former but what was dictated 
y the latter. His honour, however, and paſſions concurred 
preventing him from relinquiſhing his ſcheme of a di- 
orce, which he determined to accompliſh by other means, 
nd at any rate; and the continuance of Francis's friendſhip 
ing neceſſary to countetbalance the 'emperor's power, he, 
order to ſecure that, not only offered no remonſtrances a- 
inſt the total neglect of their allies, in the treaty of Cam- 
Wray, but made Francis the preſent of a large ſum, as a bro- 
erly contgibution towards the "ques of the ranſom for 
is ſons g. | | 
Soon after the * of peace was concluded, the emperor 
anded in Italy with a numerous traiu of the Spaniſh nobility, 
nd a conſiderable body of troops [Aug. 12]. He left the 
overnment of Spain, during his abſence, to the empreſs Iſa- 
ella. By his long reſidence in that country, he had ac- 
Wuired ſuch thorough knowledge of the character of the 
ople, that he could Perfectiy accommodate the maxims of 
is government to their genius. He could even aſſume, up- 
2 ſome occaſions, ſueh popular manner, as gained wonder- 
lly upon the Spaniards. A ſtriking inſtance of his diſpo- 
tion to gratify them had occured à few days before he em- 
arked for Italy: he was to make his public entry into the ei- 
of Barcelona; and ſome doubts having ariſen among the 
habitants, whether they ſhould receive him as emperor, or 
count of Barcelona; Charles inſtantly decided in favour 
the latter, declaring that he was more proud of that an · 
ent title, than of his Imperial crown. Soothed with this 2 


Herbert. Mem. de Bellay, p. 122. 


Spain, with equal ſatis faction“. 


He affected to unite in his public entry into that eity the 


or Huns, who had formerly afflicted their country with like 


beyond what they had expected. 


tending to give any ſuch extraordinary proof of his ſelf. deni 
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flattering expreſſion of his regard, the citizens welcomed him 
with acclamations of joy, and the ſtates of the province ſwore 
allegiance to his ſon Philip, as heir of the county of Barce! 


lona. A fimilar oath had been taken in all the — 


The emperor appeared in Italy with the pom and power 
of a conqueror. Ambaſſadors from all the princes and 
fates of that country attended his court, waiting to receive 
his deciſion with regard to their fate. At Genoa, where 
he firſt landed, he was received with the acclamations due to 
the protector of their liberties. Having honoured Doria i 
with many marks of diſtinction, and beſtowed on the repu- 
blic ſeveral new privileges, he proceeded to Bologna, the 
place fixed upon for his interview with the pope [Nov. 5. 


ſtate and majeſty that ſuited an emperor, with the humility 
becoming an obedient ſon of the church; and while at the 
head of twenty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, able to give law to 
all Italy, he kneeled down to kiſs the feet of that very pop: 
whom he had ſo lately detained a priſoner. The Italians, 
after ſuffering ſo much from the ferocity and licentiouſneſe 

of his armies, and after having been long accuſtomed to fom 
in their imagination a picture of Charles, which bore ſome 
reſemblance to that of the barbarous monarchs of the Goth: 


calamities, were ſurpriſed to ſee a prince of a graceful ap. 
pearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of regu: 
lar manners, and of exemplary attention to all the offices 0 
religion f. They were ſtill more aſtoniſhed when he ſettle 
all the concerns of the princes and ſtates which now depend 
ed on him, with a degree of moderation and ny much 


Charles himſelf, when he fet out from Spain, far From | in a 
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ſeems to have been reſolved to avail himſelf to the utmoſt 
f the ſuperiority which he had acquired in Italy. But va«* 
ious cixcumſtances concurred in pointing out the neceſlity of 
purſuing a very different courſe. The progreſs of the Turk, 
ſh ſultan, who, after over-running Hungary, bad penetrated 
Wnto Auſtria, Sept. 13] and laid ſiege to Vienna with an army 
f an hundred and fifty thouſand men, loudly called upon him 
o collect his whole force to oppoſe that torrent; and though 
the valour of the Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, 
gether with the treachery of the vizier, [Oct. 16] ſoon 
pbliged Solyman to abandon that enterpriſe with diſgrace 
and loſs, the religious diſorders ſtill growing in Germany 
rendered the preſence of the emperor highly neceſſary there}: 
The Florentines, inſtead of giving their conſent to the re · 
Seſtabliſhment of the Medici, which, by the treaty of Barce · 
ona, the emperor had bound himſelf to procure, were pre- 
Wparing to defend their liberty by force of arms; the prepa- 
rations for his journey had involved him in unuſual expences; 
and on this, as well as many other occafions, the multiplict- 
ty of his affairs, together with the narrowneſs of his reve- 
nues, obliged him to contract the ſchemes which his bound 
leſs ambition was apt to form, and to forego preſent and cer- 
tain advantages, that he might guard againſt more remote but 
unavoidable dangers. Charles, from all theſe conſiderations, 
finding it neceſlary to aſſume an air of moderation, aQed his 
part with a good grace. He admitted Sforza into his pre- 
ſence, and not only gave him a full pardon of all paſt offences, 
but granted him the inveſtiture of the dutchy, together 
with his niece the king of Denmark's daughter in marriage. 
He allowed the duke of Ferrara to keep poſſeſſion of all 
his dominions, adjuſting the paints in diſpute hetween him 
and the pope with an impartiality not very agreeable to the 
latter. He came to a final accommodation with the Venetians, 
upon the reaſonable condition of their reſtoring whatever 
they had uſurped during the late war, either in the Neapolitan 
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or papal territories. In return for ſo many conceſſions, he 
exacted conſiderable ſums from each of the powers with whom 
he treated, which they paid without reluctance, and 'which 
afforded him the means of proceeding on his journey towards 
Germany with a magnificence ſuitable to his dignity. | 
1530.] Theſe treaties, which reftored tranquillity to Italy 
after a tedious war, the calamities of which had chiefly affe&- 
ed that country, were publiſhed at Bologna with great ſolem- 
nity on the firſt day of the year one thouſand five hundred and 
thirty, amidft the univerſal acclamations of the people, ap- 
plauding the-emperor, to whoſe moderation and generoſity 
they aſcribed the bleſſings of peace which they had ſo long de- 
fired. The Florentines alone did not partake of this general 
joy. Animated with a zeal for liberty more laudable than 
prudent, they determined to oppoſe the reſtoration of the 
Medici. The Imperial army had already entered their terri- 
tories, and formed the fiege of their capital. But though 
deſerted by all their allies, and left without any hope of ſuc- 
cour, they defended themſelves many months with an obſti- 
nate valour worthy of better ſucceſs; and even when they 
ſurrendered, they obtained a capitulation which gave them 
Hopes of ſecuring ſome remains of their liberty. But the 
emperor, from his deſire to gratify the pope, fruſtrated all 
their expectations, and aboliſhed their ancient form of govern- 
ment, raiſed Alexander di Medici to the ſame abſolute domi- 
nion over that ſtate, which his family have retained to the pre- 
ſent times. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, the Impe- 
rial general, was killed during this ſiege. His eſtate and titles 
deſcended to his ſiſter Claude de Chalons, who was married 
fo Rene, count of Naſſau, and ſhe tranſmitted to her poſte- 
rity of the houſe of Naſſau the title of princes of Orange, 
which, by their ſuperior talents and valour, they have ren» 
dered ſo illuſtrious“. 
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After the publication of the peace at Bologna, and the 
Ceremony of his coronation as king of Lombardy and em- 
peror of the Romans [ Feb. 22 and 24], which the pope 

performed with the accuſtomed formalities, nothing detain- 
<a Charles in Italy ; and he began to prepare for his journey 
to Germany, His preſence became every day more neceſſary 
in that country, and was ſolicited with equal importunity 
by the catholics and by the fayourers of the new doctrines. 
During that long interval of tranquillity, which the abſence 
of the emperor, the conteſts between him and the pope, and 
his attention to the war with France, afforded them, the 
latter had gained much ground. Moſt of the princes who 
had embraced Luther's opinions, had not only eſtabliſhed 
in their territories that form of worſhip which he approved, 
but had entirely ſuppreſſed the rites of the Romiſh church. 
Many of the free cities had imitated their conduct. Almoſt 
one half the Germanic body had revolted from the papal ſee, 
and its authority, even in thoſe provinces which had not hi- 
therto ſhaken off the yoke, was conſiderably weakened, 
partly by the example of revolt in the neighbouring ſtates, 
partly by the ſecret progreſs of the reformed doctrine even in 
thoſe countries where it was not openly embraced, What- 
ever ſatisfaction the emperor, while he was at open en- 
mity with the ſee of Rome, might have felt in thoſe events 
which tended to mortify and embarraſs the pope, he could 
not help perceiving now, that the religious diviſions in Ger- 
many would, in the end, prove extremely hurtful to the 
Imperial authority. 'The weakneſs of former emperors had 
ſuffered the great vaſſals of the empire to make ſuch ſuc- 
ceſsful encroachments upon their power and prerogative, 
that during the whole courſe of a war, which had often re- 
quired the exertion of his utmoſt ſtrength, Charles hardly 
drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found that mag- 
nificent titles or obſelete pretenſions were almoſt the only 
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tadvantages which he had gained by ſwaying the Imperial 
ſceptre. He became fully ſenſible, that if he did not re. 
cover in ſome degree the prerogatives which his predeceſſor 
had loſt, and acquire the authority, as well as poſleſs the 
name, of head of the empire, his high dignity would contri. 
bute more to obſtruct than to promote his ambitious 
ſchemes. Nothing, he ſaw, was more eſſential towards at- 
taining this, than to ſuppreſs opinions which might form 
new bonds of confederacy among the princes of the empire, 
and unite them by ties ſtronger and more ſacree than any 
political connection. Nothing ſeemed to lead more cer- 
tainly to the accompliſhment of his deſign, than to employ 
zeal for the eſtabliſhed religion, of which he was the natural 
protector, as the inſtrument of extending his civil autho- 
rity. 

Accordingly, a proſpect no ſooner opened of coming te 
an accommodation with the pope, than, by the emperor's ap- 
pointment, a diet of the empire was. held at Spires [March 
15, 1529), in order to take into conſideration the ſtate of 
religion. The decree of the diet aſſembled there in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and twenty-ſix, which was 
almoſt equivalent to a toleration of Luther's opinions, had 
given great offence to the reſt of Chriſtendom. 'The 
greateſt delicacy of addreſs, however, was requiſite in pro · 
ceeding to any deciſion more rigorous. The minds of men 
kept in perpetual agitation by a controverſy carried on, 
during twelve years, without intermiſſion of debate, or a- 
batement of zeal, were now inflamed to an high degree. 
They were accuſtomed to innovations, and ſaw the boldeſt 
of them ſucceſsful. Having not only aboliſhed old rites, 
but ſubſtituted new forms in their place, they were influ- 
enced as much by attachment to the ſyſtem which they had 
embraced, as by averſion to that which they had abandoned. 
Luther himſelf, of a ſpirit not to be worn out by the 
length and obſtinacy of the combat, or to become remiſs 
upon ſucceſs, continued the attack with as much wgout 
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as he had begun it. His diſciples, of whom many equalled 
him in zeal, and ſome ſurpaſſed him in learning, were no 
leſs capable than their maſter to conduct the controverſy 
in the. propereſt manner. Many of the laity, ſome even of 
the princes trained up amidft theſe inceſſant diſputations, and 
in the habit of liſtening to the arguments of the contending 
parties, who alternately appealed to them as judges, came to 
be profoundly {killed in all the queſtions which were agitated 
and, upon occaſion, could ſhew themſelves not inexpert in 
any of the arts with which theſe theological encounters 
were managed. It was obvious from all theſe circumſtances, 
that any violent deciſion of the diet muſt have immediately 
precipitated” matters into confuſion, and have kindled in 
Germany the flames of a religious war. All, therefore, that 
the archduke, and the other commiſſioners appointed by the 
emperor, demanded of the diet, was, to enjoin thoſe ſtates 
of the empire which had hitherto obeyed the decree iſſued 
againſt Luther at Worms, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and twenty four, to perſevere in the obſervation of 
it, and to prohibit the other ſtates from attempting any far- 
ther innovation in religion, particularly from aboliſhing the 
mals, before the meeting of a general council. After much 
diſpute, a decree to that effect was approved of by a major 
ty of voices *. 

The elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, 
the landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Lunenburgh, the 
prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen 
Imperial or free cities}, entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
this decree, as unjuſt and impious [April 19]. On that 
account they were diſtinguiſhed by the name of PRQ- 
TESTANTSY, an appellation which bath fince become 
better known, and more honourable, by its being applied 


* Sleid. Hiſt. 117. | 
The fourteen cities were Straſburgh, Nuremburg, Ulm, Con- 


Nance, Reutlingen, Windſheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, Kempten 
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indiſcriminately to all the ſects, of whatever denomination, 
which have vevolted from the Roman fee. Not ſatisſied 
with this declaration of their diſſent from the decree of the 
diet, the proteſtants ſent ambaſſadors into Italy, to lay their 
grievances before the emperor, from which they met with 
the moſt diſcouraging reception. Charles was at that time 
in cloſe union with the pope, and ſolicitous to attach hin 
inviolably to his intereſt. During their long refidence at 
Bologna, they held many conſultations. concerning the moſt 
effectual means of extirpating the hereſies which had ſprung 
up in Germany, Clement, whoſe cautions and timid mind 
the propoſal of a general council filled with horror, even be 
Fond what popes, the conftant enemies of ſuch aſſemblies 
uſually feel, employed every argument to diſſuade the em- 
peror from conſenting to that meaſure. He repreſented 
general councils as factious, ungovernable, preſumptuous, 
formidable to civil authority, and too flow in their opera- 
tions to remedy diforders which required an immediate cure. 
Experience, he ſaid, had now taught both the emperor and 
himſelf, that forbearance and lenity, inſtead of ſoothing the 
fpirit of innovation, had rendered it more enterpriſing and 
preſumptuous; it was neceſſary, therefore, to have recourſe 
to the rigorous methods which ſuch a deſperate caſe requir- 
ed; Leo's ſentence of excommunication, together with the 
decree of the diet at Worms, ſhould be carried into. execu- Wl 
tion, and it was incumbent on the emperor to employ his 
whole power, in order to overawe thoſe, on whom the re- 
verence due either to ecclefiaſtical or civil authority had no Wl 
longer any influence. Charles, whoſe views. were very dif- 
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ferent from the popeꝰs, and who became daily move ſenſible 
- how obſtinate and deep-rooted the evil was, thought of re- 
conciling the proteſtants hy means leſs violent, and conſider - 
ed the convocation of a council as no improper expedient for 
that purpoſe; but promiſed, if gentler arts failed of ſucceſs, WM 
| that then he would exert himſelf with rigour to reduce to 
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or Germany, having already appointed a diet of the empire 
o be held at Augſburg March 22, 1530]. In his jours 
ey towards the eity, he had many opportunities of obſeru- 
ng the diſpoſition of the Germans with regard to the points 
- in controverſy, and found their minds every where ſo much 
tritated and inflamed, as convinced him, that nothing tend» 
| Eng to ſeverity or rigour ought to be attempted, until all o- 
ther meaſures proved ineffectual. He made his public entry 
into Augſburg with extraordinary pomp [June 15 J, and 
ſound there ſuch a full aſſembly of the members of the diet, 
Was was ſuitable both to the importance of the affairs which 
vVere to come under their conſideration, and to the honour 
of an emperor, who, after a long abſence, returned to them 


Wcrowned with reputation and fucceſs. His preſence ſeems 

to have communicated to all parties an unuſual ſpirit of 
moderation and defire of peace. The elector of Saxony 
would not permit Luther to accompany him to the diet, leſt 
he ſhould offend the emperor by bringing into his preſence 
a perſon excommunicated by the pope, and who had been 
the author of all thoſe diſſenſions which it now appeared ſo 
difficult to compoſe. At the emperor's deſire, all the pro- 
teftant princes forbad the divines who accompanied them to 
preach in public during their refidence at Augſburg. For 
the ſame reaſon they employed MelanQhon, the man of the 
greateſt learning, as well as of the moſt pacific and gentle 
ſpirit among the reformers, to draw up a confeſſion of their 
faith, expreſſed in terms as little offenfive to the Roman 
catholics, as a regard for truth would permit. Melancthon, 
who ſeldom ſuffered the rancour of controverſy to enve- 


nom his ſtyle, even in writings purely polemical, execut - 
ed a taſk ſo agreeable to his natural diſpoſition with great 
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moderation and addreſs. The creed which he compoſed, 
known by the name of the Conſeſſion of Augsburg, from the 
place where it was preſented, was read publicly in the diet. 
Some ' popiſh divines were appointed to examine it; they 
brought in their animadverſions; a diſpute enſued between 
them and Melancthon, ſeconded by ſome of his brethren; 
but though Melancthon ſoftened ſome articles, made con- 
ceſſions with regard to others, and put the leaſt exception- 
able ſenſe upon all; though the emperor himſelf laboured 
with great earneſtneſs to reconcile the contending parties; 
ſo many marks of diſtinction were now eſtabliſhed, and ſuch 
inſuperable barriers placed between the two churches, that 
all hopes. of bringing about a coalition ſeemed utterly deſpe- 
rate f. 

From the divines, among whom his endeavours had been 
ſo unſucceſsful, Charles turned to the princes their patrons, 
Nor did he find them, how deſirous ſoever of accommoda- 
tion, or willing to oblige the emperor, more diſpoſed than 
the former to renounce their opinions. At that time, zeal 
for religion took poſſeſſion of the minds of men, to a degree 
which can ſcarcely be conceived by thoſe that live in an age 
when the paſſions excited by the firſt manifeſtation of truth, 
and the firſt recovery of liberty, have in a great meaſure ceaſed 
to operate. This zeal was then of ſuch ſtrength as to over- 
come attachment to their political intereſt, which is commons 
ly the predominant motive among princes. The elector 
of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and other chiefs of the 
proteſtants, though ſolicited ſeparately by the emperor, and 
allured by the promiſe or proſpe& of thoſe advantages which 
it was known they were moſt ſolicitous to attain, refuſed, 
with a fortitude highly worthy of imitation, io abandon what 
they deemed the cauſe of God, for the ſake of any earthly 


| + Seckend. Iib. ii, 159, Kc. Abr. Sculteti Annales Evangelici 
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—_— Every ſcheme in order to gain or difunite the 
proteſtant party proving abortive, nothing now remained for 


t. the emperor but to take ſome vigorous meaſures towards 
y derting the do&rines and authority of the eſtabliſhes 
church. Theſe, Campeggio, the papal nuncio, had always 
n; ecommended as the only proper and effectual courſe of deal 


5 ing with ſuch obſtinate heretics. In compliance with his 
Wopinions and remonſtrances, the diet iſſued a decree [Now 
19), condemning moſt of the peculiar tenets held by the 
Wproteſtants; forbidding any perſon to protect or tolerate 
uch as taught them; enjoining a ſtrict obſervance of the 
We (tabliſhed rites; and prohibiting any further innovation un- 
er ſevere penalties. All orders of men were required to 
ſſiſt with their perſons and fortunes in carrying this decree 
ra to execution; and ſuch as refuſed to obey it were declared 
capable of acting as judges, or of appearing as parties in 
he Imperial chamber, the ſupreme court of judicature in the 
mpire. To all which was ſubjoined a promiſe, that an ap- 
lication ſhould be made to the pope, requiring him to call 
I ee | 
ontroverſies by its ſovereign deciſions *. 
= The ſeverity of this decree, which was conſidered as a pro- 
ade to the moſt violent perſecution, alarmed the proteſtants, 
nd convinced them that the emperor was reſolved on their 
deſtruction. 'The dread of thoſe calamities which were rea- 
ly to fall on the church, oppreſſed the feeble fpirit of Me- 
Wancthon; and, as if the cauſe had already been deſperate, 
gare himſelf up to melancholy and lamentation. But 
Luther, who during the meeting of the diet had endeavour» 
d to confirm and animate his party by ſeveral treatiſes 
Which he addreſſed to them, was not diſconcerted or gif- 
ayed at the proſpect of this new danger. He comforte@ 
I elancthon, and his other deſponding diſciples, and exhort- 
ö d che princes not to abandon thoſe truths which they had 
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lately aſſerted with ſuch laudable boldneſs. His exhorta. WW 
tions made the deeper impreſſion upon them, as they were| 3 
greatly alarmed at that time by the account of a combina. Wl 
tion among the popiſh princes of the empire for the mainte. Wi 
nance of the eſtabliſhed religion, to which Charles himſelf M 5 
had acceded}}. This convinced them that it was neceſſary Wi 
to ſtand on their guard; and that their own ſafety, as well 
as the ſucceſs of their cauſe, depended on union. Filled 
with this dread of the adverſe party, and with theſe ſenti- 
ments concerning the conduct proper for themſelves, they 
aſſembled at Smalkalde. There they concluded a league of 
mutual defence againſt all aggrefforsſ, [Dec. 22} by which Wl 
they formed the proteſtant ſtates of the empire into one re- Will 
gular body, and beginning already to confider themſelves as Wi 
ſuch, they reſolved to apply to the kings of France and Eng- 
land, and to implore them to patronize and aſſiſt their new Wl 
confederacy. * 
An affair not connected with religion furniſhed them with 
a pretence for courting the aid of foreign princes. Charles, E 
whoſe ambitious views enlarged in proportion to the increaſe Wl 
of his power and grandeur, had formed a ſcheme of conti- Wl 
nuing the Imperial crown in his family, by procuring his 
brother Ferdinand to be elected king of the Romans. The 
preſent juncture was favourable for the execution of that de · WM 
ſign. The emperor's arms had been every where victorious; il 
he had given law to all Europe at the late peace; no rival 
now remained in a condition to balance or to controul him; 
and the electors, dazzled with the ſplendour of his ſucceſs, 
or overawed by the greatneſs of his power, durſt ſcarcely 
diſpute the will of a prince, whoſe ſolicitations carried with 
them the authority of commands. Nor did he want plau - 
fible reaſons to enforce the meaſure. The affairs of his 0- Wi 
ther kingdoms, he ſaid, obliged him to be often abſent from 
Sermany; the growing diſorders occaſioned by the contro- 3 


à Seck. ii. 180. Sleid. 140. Seck. ii. 200. iii. 4. 
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erſies about religion, as well as the formidable neighbour- 
ood of the Turks, who continually threatened to break in 
ith their deſolating armies into the heart of the empire, re- 
uired the conſtant preſence of a prince endowed with pru- 
ence capable of compoſing the former, and with power as 
ell as valour ſufficient to repel the latter. His brother 
erdinand poſſeſſed theſe qualities in an eminent degree; 
Wy reſiding long in Germany, he had acquired a thorough 
ovledge of its conſtitution and manners; having been 
Wreſent almoſt from the firſt riſe of the religious diſſen- 
as, he knew what remedies were moſt proper, what the 
ermans could bear, and how to apply them; as his own. 
Wominions lay on the Turkiſh frontier, he was the natural 
WE fender of Germany againſt the invaſions of the infidels, be- 
Wc prompted by intereſt no leſs than he would be bound in 
Pty to oppoſe them. 

Theſe arguments made little impreſſion on the — 


= 


th | 5 xperience taught them, that nothing had contributed more 
* BS the undiſturbed progreſs of their opinions, than the in- 
aſe rregnum after Maximilian's death, the long abſence of 
tt rarles, and the ſlackneſs of the reins of government which 
an eſe occaſioned. Conſcious of the advantages which their 
he aſe had derived from this relaxation of government, they 
_ ¶Nere unwilling to render it more vigorous, by giving them- 
2 es a new and a fixed maſter. They perceived clearly the 


tent of Charles's ambition, that he aimed at rendering the 
perial crown hereditary in his family, and would of courſe. 
abliſh in the empire an abſolute dominion, to which elec- 
e princes could not have aſpired with equal facility. They. 
termined therefore to oppoſe the election of Ferdinand 
th the utmoſt vigour, and to rouſe their countrymen, by 
Ir example and exhortations, to withſtand this eneroach- 
nt on their liberties. The elector of Saxony, according- 
not only refuſed to be preſent at the electoral college, 
ich the emperor ſummoned to meet at Cologne [ January 
1531], but inſtructed his eldeſt fon to appear there, and 
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to proteſt againſt the election as informal, illegal, contrary 
to the articles of the golden bull, and ſubverſive of the li. 
berties of the empire. But the other electors, whom Charles 
had been at great pains to gain, without regarding either 
his abſence or proteſt, choſe Ferdinand king of the Romang; 
who, a few days after was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle+. 
When the proteſtants, who were aſſembled a ſecond time 
at Smalkalde, received an account of this tranſaction, and 
heard, at the ſame time, that proſecutions were commenced, i 
in the Imperial chamber, againft ſome of their number, ou 
account of their religious principles, they thought it nece(. 
fary, not only to renew their former confederacy, but im-. 
mediately to diſpatch their ambaſſadors into France and 
England [ Feb. 29}. Francis had obſerved, with all the 
jealouſy of a rival, the reputation which the emperor had A | 
acquired by his ſeeming diſintereſtedneſs and moderation in 
ſettling the affairs of Italy; and beheld with great concen 
the ſucceſsful ſtep which he had taken towards perpetuat 
ing and extending his authority in Germany by the election 
of a king of the Romans. Nothing, however, would har 
been more impolitic than to precipitate his kingdom into if 
new war when exhauſted by extraordinary efforts, and dil 
couraged by ill ſucceſs, before it had got time to recruit iii 
ſtrength, or to forget paſt misfortunes. As no provocatio 
had been given by the emperor, and hardly a pretext for i 
rupture had been afforded him, he could not violate a treaty 
of peace which he himſelf had ſo lately ſolicited, withou 
forfeiting the eſteem of all Europe, and being deteſted as i 
prince void of probity and honour. He obſerved, witi 
great joy, powerful factions beginning to form in the em 
pire; he liſtened with the utmoſt eagerneſs to the con 
plaints of the proteſtant princes; and without ſeeming tl 
countenance their religious opinions, determined ſecretly i 
cheriſh thoſe ſparks of political diſcord which might be a 
+ Sleid, 142. Seck. iii. 1. P. Heuter Rer. Auſtr. lib. x. c. 
ꝓ· 240. | 
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J rwards kindled into a flame. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
1 William de Bellay, one of the ableſt negotiators in France, 
1 to Germany, who viſiting the courts of the malecontent 
85 rinces, and heightening their ill humour by various arts, 


oncluded an alliance between them and his maſter®, which 
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Y hough concealed at that time, and productive of no im. 
ediate effects, laid the foundation of an union fatal on 
rr any occaſions to Charles's ambitious projects; and ſhewed 
od e diſcontented princes of Germany, where, for the future, 
Fo ey might find a protector no leſs able than willing to un- 
of rrtake their defence againſt the encroachments'of the em- 
ror. 
4 The king of England, highly incenſed againſt Charles, 


complaiſance to whom the pope had long retarded, and 
JH openly- oppoſed his divorce, was no leſs diſpoſed than 
Wrancis to ſtrengthen a league which might be rendered ſo 
rmidable to the emperor. But his favourite proje& of 
e divorce led him into ſuch a labyrinth of ſchemes and ne- 
ptiations, and he was, at the ſame time, ſo intent on a- 
Wolihing the papal juriſdiction in England, that he had no 
are for foreign affairs. This obliged him to reſt ſatisfied 
ich giving general promiſes, together with a ſmall ſupply | 
money, to the confederates of Smalkalde . 

Meanwhile, many circumſtances convinced Charles that 
is was not a juncture when the extirpation of hereſy was 
be attempted by violence and rigour; that in compliance 
ith the pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded with 
prudent precipitation; and that it was more his intereſt to 
dnſolidate Germany into one united and vigorous body, 
an to divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. The proteſt- 
ts, who were conſiderable as well by their numbers as by 
eir.zeal, had acquired additional weight and importance 
their joining in that confederacy into which the raſh ſteps 
den at Auglburg had forced them. Having now diſco- 
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to proteſt againſt the election as informal, illegal, contrary | 4 
to the articles of the golden bull, and ſubverſive of the li. 
berties of the empire. But the other electors, whom Charles I 
had been at. great pains to gain, without regarding either 1 
his abſence or proteſt, choſe Ferdinand king of the Romans; Wi 
who, a few days after was crowned at Aix-la-Chapellet. 
When the proteſtants, who were aſſembled a ſecond time 
at Smalkalde, received an account of this tranſaction, and 
heard, at the ſame time, that proſecutions were commenced, 
in the Imperial chamber, againft ſome of their number, on I 
account of their religious principles, they thought it neceſ. Wi 
fary, not only to renew their former confederacy, but im. 
mediately to diſpatch their ambaſſadors into France and i 
England Feb. 29]. Francis had obſerved, with all the 
jealouſy of a rival, the reputation which the emperor had 
acquired by his ſeeming diſintereſtedneſs and moderation in 
ſettling the affairs of Italy; and beheld with great concern Wl 
the ſucceſsful ſtep which he had taken towards perpetuat- 
ing and extending his authority in Germany by the election 
of a king of the Romans. Nothing, however, would have 
been more impolitic than to precipitate his kingdom into a 
new war when exhauſted by extraordinary efforts, and dil. 
couraged by ill ſucceſs, before it had got time to recruit its 
firength, or to forget paſt misfortunes. As no provocation 
had been given by the emperor, and hardly a pretext for 
rupture had been afforded him, he could not violate a treaty 
of peace which he himſelf had ſo lately ſolicited, without 
forfeiting the eſteem of all Europe, and being deteſted as a 
prince void of probity and honour. He obſerved, with 
great joy, powerful factions beginning to form in the em- 
pire; he liſtened with the utmoſt eagerneſs to the com- 
plaints of the proteſtant princes; and without ſeeming to 
countenance their religious opinions, determined ſecretly to 
cheriſh thoſe ſparks of political diſcord which might be af 
+ Sleid, 142. Seck. iii. 1. P. Heuter Rer. Auſtr. lib, x. c. 6 
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WE. wards kindled into a flame. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
WV illiam de Bellay, one of the ableſt negotiators in France, 
10 Germany, who viſiting the courts of the malecontent 
rinces, and heightening their ill bumour by various arts,” 
oncluded an alliance between them and his maſter *, which 
; hough concealed at that time, and productive of no im, 
Wcdiate effects, laid the foundation of an union fatal on 
nany occaſions to Charles's ambitious projets; and ſhewed 
he diſcontented princes of Germany, where, for the future, 
ey might find a protector no leſs able than willing to un- 
Þcrtake their defence againſt the encroachments of the em- 
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* The king of England, highly incenſed againſt Charles, 
he n complaiſance to whom the pope had long retarded, and 


ow openly. oppoſed his divorce, was no leſs diſpoſed than 
rancis to ſtrengthen a league which might be rendered ſo 
prmidable to the emperor. But his favourite project of 
he divorce led him into ſuch a labyrinth of ſchemes and ne- 
Hotiations, and he was, at the ſame time, ſo intent on a- 
Woliſhing the papal juriſdiction in England, that he had no 
eiſure for foreign affairs. This obliged him to reſt ſatisfied 
ith giving general promiſes, together with a ſmall ſupply | 
Wn money, to the confederates of Smalkalde . 
= Meanwhile, many circumſtances convinced Charles that 
lis was not a juncture when the extirpation of hereſy was 
be attempted by violence and rigour; that in compliance 
vith the pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded with 
mprudent precipitation; and that it was more his intereſt to 
onſolidate Germany into one united and vigorous body, 
ban to divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. The proteſt- 
Wis, who were conſiderable as well by their numbers as by 
beir.zeal, had acquired additional weight and importance 
y their joining in that confederacy into which the raſh ſteps 
aken at Augiburg had forced them. Having now diſco- 
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vered their own ſlrength, they deſpiſed the decifions of the 
Imperial chamber; and being ſecure of foreign protection, 
avere ready to ſet the head of the empire at defiance, At 
the ſame time the peace with France was precarious, the 
Friendſhip of an irreſolute and intereſted pontiff was not to be 
relied on; and Solyman, in order to repair the diſcredit and 
Joſs which his arms had ſuſtained in the former campaign, was 

preparing to enter Auſtria with more numerous forces. On 
all theſe accounts, eſpecially the laſt, a ſpeedy accommoda- 
tion with the malecontent princes became neceſſary, not only 
For the accompliſhment of his future ſchemes, but for enſur. 
ing his preſent ſafety. Negotiations were, accordingly, 
carried on by his direction with the elector of Saxony and 
his aſſociates; after many delays, occaſioned by their jea- 
Jouſy of the emperor, and of each other, after innumerable 
difficulties, ariſing from the inflexible nature of religious 
tenets, which cannot admit of being altered, modified, or re- 
linquiſhed in the ſame manner as points of political intereſt, 
terms of pacification were agreed upon at Nuremberg [ July 
23], and ratified ſolemnly in the diet at Ratiſbon [Aug. 3]. 
In this treaty it was ſtipulated, That univerſal peace be 
eſtabliſhed in Germany, until the meeting of a general coun- 
cil, the convocation of which within fix months the emperor 
Mall endeavour to procure; That no perſon ſhall be moleſt- 
ed on account of religion; That a ſtop ſhall be put to all 
proceſſes begun by the Imperial chamber againſt proteſtants, 
and the ſentences already paſt to their detriment ſhall be de- 
clared void. On their part, the proteſtants engaged to aſſiſ 
the emperor with all their forces in reſiſting the invaſion of 
the Turks T. Thus, by their firmneſs in adhering to their 
principles, by the unanimity with which they urged all their 
claims, and by their dexterity in availing themſelves of the 
emperor's ſituation, the proteſtants obtained terms which a. 
mounted almoſt to a toleration of their religion; all the 
conceſſions were made by Charles, none by them; even the 
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favourite point of their approving his brother's ele&ion was 
not mentioned; and the proteſtants of Germany, who hac 
hitherto been viewed only as a religious ſe&, came hence- 
forth * be conſidered as a political body of no > ſmall conſe- 
quence * "ay 


1532.] The intelligence which Charles received of Soly- 


man's having entered Hungary at the head of three hundred 


thouſand men, brought the deliberat ions of the diet at Ratiſ- 
bon to a period; the contingent both of troops and money, 
which each prince was to furniſh towards the defence of the 
empire, having been already ſettled. The proteſlants, as a 
teſtimony of their gratitude to the emperor, exerted them- 
ſelves with extraordinary zeal, and brought into the field 
forces which exceeded in number the quota impoſed ow 
them; the catholics imitating their example, one of the 
greateſt and beſt appointed armies that had ever been levied 
in Germany, aſſembled near Vienna, Being joined by a bo- 
dy of Spaniſh and Italian veterans under the marquis del 
Guaſto; by ſome heavy-armed cavalry from the Low Coun- 
tries; and by the troops which Ferdinand had raiſed in Bo- 
hemia, Auſtria, and his other territories, it amounted in 
all to ninety thouſand diſciplined foot, and thirty thouſand 
horſe, beſides a prodigious ſwarm of irregulars. Of this 
vaſt army, worthy the firſt prince in Chriſtendom, the em- 
peror took the command in perſon; and mankind waited 
in ſuſpenſe the iſſue of a deciſive battle between the two 
greateſt monarchs in the world. But each of them dread- 
mg the other's power and good fortune, they both con- 
ducted their operations with ſuch exceffive caution, that a 
eampaign, for which, ſuch immenſe preparations had been 
made, ended without any memorable event [ September and 
October]. Solyman, finding it impoſſible to gain ground 
upon an enemy always attentive and on his guard, marched 
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back to Conftantinople towards the end of autumn . It is 
remarkable, that in ſuch a martial age, when every gentle. 
man was a ſoldier, and every prince a general, this was the 
firſt time that Charles, who had already carried on ſuch ex: 
tenſive wars, and gained ſo many victories, appeared at the 
head of his troops. In this firft eſſay of his arms, to have 
oppoſed ſuch a leader as Solyman was no ſmall honour; to 
have obliged him to retreat, merited very conſiderable praiſe, 

About the beginning of this campaign, the elector of Sax. 
ony died [Aug. 16], and was ſucceeded by his ſon John Fre- 
derick. The reformation rather gained than loſt by that e- 
vent; the new elector, no leſs attached than his predeceſſors 
to the opinions of Luther, occupied the ſtation which they 
had held at the head of the proteſtant party, and defended, 
with the boldneſs and zeal of youth, that cauſe which they 
had foſtered and reared with the caution of more advanced 
age. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Turks, Charles, im- 
patient to reviſit Spain, ſet out on his way thither, for Italy. 
As he was extremely deſirous of an interview with the pope 
they met a ſecond time at Bologna, with the ſame external 
demonſtrations of reſpect and friendſhip, but with little of 
that confidence which had ſubſiſted between them during 
their late negotiations there. Clement was much diſſatisfied 
with the emperor's proceedings at Augſburg; his conceſ- 
ſions with regard to the ſpeedy convocation of a council, 
having more than cancelled all the merit of the ſevere de- 
cree againſt the doctrines of the reformers. The toleration 
granted to the proteſtants at Ratiſbon, and the more expli- 
cit promiſe concerning a council, with which it was accom- 
panied, had irritated him ſtill farther. Charles, however, 
partly from conviction that the meeting of a council would 
be attended with ſalutary effects, and partly from his deſire 
to pleaſe the Germans, having ſolicited the pope by his am- 


i + Jovii Hiſt. lib. xxx. p. 100, &c. Barre Hiſt. de I Empire, i 
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baſſadors to call that aſſembly without delay, and now urg- 
ing the ſame thing in perſon, Clement was greatly embar- 
raſſed what reply he ſhould make to a requeſt which it was 
indecent to refuſe, and dangerous to grant. He endeavour. 
ed at firſt to divert Charles from the. meaſure; but, finding 
him inflexible, he had recourſe to artiſices, which he knew 
would delay, if not entirely defeat, the calling of that aſſem- 
bly. Under the plauſible pretext of its being previouſly ne. 
ceſſary to ſettle, with all parties concerned, the place of the 
council's meeting; the manner of its proceedings; the right 
of the perſons who ſhould be admitted to vote; and the 
authority of their deciſions; he diſpatched a nuncio, accom- 
panied by an ambaſſador from the emperor, to the elector. 
of Saxony as head of the proteſtants. With regard to 
each of theſe articles, inextricable difficulties and conteſts a- 
role, The proteſtants demanded a council to be held in 
Germany; the pope infiſted that it ſhould meet in Italy: 
they contended that all points in diſpute ſhould be deter- 
mined by the words of holy ſcripture alone; he confidered not 
only the decrees of the church, but the opinions of fathers 
and doctors, as of equal authority; they required a free 
council, in which the divines, commiſſioned by different 
churches, ſhould be allowed a voice; he aimed at modelling 
the council in ſuch a manner as would render it entirely de- 
pendent on his pleaſure. Above all, the proteſtants 
thought it unreaſonable that they ſhould bind themſelves to 
ſubmit to the decrees of a council, before they knew on 
what principles theſe decrees were to be founded, by what 
perſons they were to be pronounced, aud what forms'of pro- 
ceeding they would obſerve. The pope maintained it to be 
altogether unneceſſary to call a council, if thoſe who de. 
manded it did not previouſly declare their reſolution to ac- 
quieſce in its decrees. In order to adjuſt ſuch a variety of 
points, many expedients were propoſed, and the negotiations 
ſpun out to ſuch a length, as effectually anſwered Clement's 
purpoſe of putting off the meeting of a council, without: 
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drawing on himſelf the whole infamy of obſtructing a mea- 
ſure which all Europe deemed ſo eſſential to the good of 
the church *. ö 

Together with this negotiation about calling a coun- 
cil, the emperor carried on another, which he had ſtill 
more at heart, for ſecuring the peace eſtabliſhed in Italy. 
As Francis had renounced his pretenſions in that country 
with great reluctance, Charles made no doubt but that he 
would lay hold on the firſt retext afforded him, or embrace 


che firſt opportunity which preſented itſelf, of recovering 


what he had loſt. It became neceſſary on this account to 
take meaſures for aſſembling an army able to oppoſe him. 
As his treaſury, drained by a long war, could not ſupply the 
ſums requiſite for keeping ſuch a body conſtantly on foot, 
he attempted to throw that burden on his allies, and to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of his own dominions at their expence, by 
propoſing that the Italian ſtates ſhould enter into a league 
of defence againſt all invaders; that, on the firſt appearance 
of danger, an army ſhould be raiſed and maintained at the 
common charge; and that Antonio de Leyva ſhould be ap- 
pointed the generaliſſimo. Nor was the propoſal unaccept- 
able to Clement, though for a reaſon very different from that 
which induced the emperor to make it. He hoped by this 
expedient, to deliver Italy from the German and Spaniſh ve- 
terans, which had ſo long filled all the powers in that coun- 
try with terror, and ſtill kept them in ſubjection to the Im- 
perial yoke. A league was accordingly concluded; [ Feb. 24, 
1533] all the Italian ſtates, the Venetians excepted, acced- 
ed to it; the ſum, which each of the contracting parties 
ſhould furniſh towards maintaining the army was fixed; the 
emperor agreed to withdraw the troops which gave ſo much 
umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable any longer 
to ſupport. Having diſbanded part of them, and removed 
the reſt to Sicily and Spain, he embarked on board Doria's 
gallies, and arrived at Barcelona [April 22] f. 


* F: Paul, Hiſt. 61. Seckend. iii. 73. 
S Guic. I. Xx. 55 1. Ferreras ix. 249. 
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Notwithſtanding all his precautions for ſecuring the peace 
of Germany, and maintaining that ſyſtem which he had e- 
ſtabliſned in Italy, the emperor became every day more and 
more apprehenſive that both would be foon diſturbed by the 
intrigues or arms of the French king. His apprehenſions 
were well founded, as nothing but the deſperate ſituation of 
his affairs could have brought Francis to give his conſent to a 
treaty ſo diſhonourable and diſadvantageous as that of Cam- 
bray: he, at the very time of ratifying it had formed a reſo- 
lution to obſerve it no longer than neceſſity compelled him, 
and took a ſolemn proteſt, though with the moſt profound 
ſecrecy, againſt ſeveral articles in the treaty, particularly that 
whereby he renounced all pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, 
as unjuſt, injurious to his heirs, and invalid. One of the 
crown lawyers, by his command, entered a proteſt to the 
ſame purpoſe, and with the like ſecrecy, when the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty was regiſtered in the parliament of Paris. 
Francis ſeems to have thought that, by employing an arti- 
fice unworthy of a king, deſtruQtive of public faich, and of 
the mutual confidence on which all tranſactions between na- 
tions are founded, he was releaſed from any obligation to 
perform the moſt ſolemn promiſes, or to adhere to the moſt 
is ſacred engagements. From the moment he concluded the 
e- peace of Cambray, he wiſhed and watched for an opportuni- 
n- ty of violating it with ſafety. He endeavoured for that rea- 
n- ſon to ſtrengthen his alliance with the king of England, 
ly whoſe friendſhip he cultivated with the greateſt aſſiduity. 
Jo He put the military force of his own kingdom on a better 
m and more reſpectable footing than ever. He artfully fo- 
ie mented the jealouſy and diſcontent of the German princes. 
h But above all, Francis laboured to break the ſtrict confe- 
r deracy which ſubſiſted between Charles and Clement; and 
d he had ſoon the ſatisfaction to obſerve the appearances of 
2 diſguſt and alienation ariſing in the mind of that ſuſpicious 
and intereſted pontiff, which gave him hopes that their union 

+ Du Mont. Corps Diplom. tom. iv. part ii. p. 52. 
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would not be laſting. As the emperor's deciſion in favour 
of the duke of Ferrara had greatly irritated the pope, Fran- 
eis aggravated the injuſtice of that proceeding, and flattered 
Clement that the papal ſee would find in him a more impar- 
tial and no leſs powerful protector. As the importunity with 
which Charles demanded a council was extremely offenſive 
to the pope, Francis artfully created obſtacles to prevent it, 
and attempted to divert the German princes, his allies, from 
inſiſting ſo obſtinately on that point T. As the emperor 


had gained ſuch an aſcendant over Clement by contributing 


to aggrandize his family, Francis endeavoured to allure him 
by the ſame irreſiſtible bait, propoſing a marriage between 
his ſecond ſon Henry duke of Orleans, and Catharine, the 
daughter of the pope's couſin Laurence di Medici. On the 
firſt overture of this match, the emperor could not perſuade 
himſelf that Francis really intended to debaſe the royal blood 
of France, by an alliance with Catharine, whoſe anceſtors 
had been ſo lately private citizens and merchants in Florence, 
and believed that he meant only to flatter or amuſe the am- 
bitious pontiff. He thought it neceſſary, however, to efface 
the impreſſion which ſuch a dazzling offer might have made, 
by promiſing to break off the marriage which had been a- 
greed on between his own neice the king of Denmark's 
daughter, and the duke of Milan, and to ſubſtitute Catharine 
in her place. But the French ambaſſador producing unex- 
pectedly full powers to conclude the marriage treaty with 
the duke of Orleans, this expedient had no effect. Clement 
was ſo highly pleaſed with an honour which added ſuch 
luſtre and dignity to the houſe of Medici, that he offered to 
grant Catharine the inveſtiture of conſiderable territories in 
Italy, by way of portion; he ſeemed ready to ſupport Fran- 
eis in proſecuting his ancient claims in that country, and 
conſented ro a 8 interview with that monarch t 
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Charles was at the. utmoſt pains to prevent a meeting, in 
which nothing was likely to paſs but what would be of de- 
triment to him; nor could he bear, after he had twice con- 
deſcended to viſit the pope in his on territories, that Cle- 
ment ſhould beſtow ſuch a mark of diſtinction on. his rival, 
as to venture on a voyage by ſea, at an unfavourable ſeaſon, 
in order to pay court to Francis in the French dominions. 
But the pope's eagerneſs to accompliſh the match overcame 
all the ſcruples of pride, or fear, or jealouſy, which would 
probably have influenced him on any other occaſion. The 
interview, notwithſtanding ſeveral artifices of the emperor to 
prevent it, took place at Marſeilles with extraordinary pomp, 
and demonſtrations of confidence on both ſides [ October]; 
and the marriage, which the ambition and abilities of Ca- 
tharine rendered in the ſequel as pernicious to France, as it 
was then thought diſhonourable, was conſummated. But 
whatever ſchemes may have been ſecretly concerted by the 
pope and Francis in favour of the duke of Orleans, to whom 
his father propoſed to make over all his rights in Italy; ſo 
careful were they to avoid giving any cauſe of offence to the 
emperor, that no treaty was concluded between them g; and 
even in the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced all claims 
and pretenſions in Italy, except to the dutchy of Urbino“. 

But at the very time when he was carrying on theſe ne- 
gotiations, and forming this connection with Francis, which 
gave ſo great umbrage to the emperor, ſuch was the artifice 
and duplicity of Clement's character, that he ſuffered the lat - 
ter to direct all his proceedings with regard to the king of 
England, and was no leſs attentive to gratify him in that 
particular, than if the moſt cordial union had ſtill ſubſiſted 
between them. Henry's ſuit for a divorce had now conti+ 
nued near fix years; during all which pgriod the pope nego- 
tiated, promiſed, retracted, and concluded nothing. After 
bearing repeated delays and diſappointments longer than 
could have been expected from a prince of ſuch a choleric 
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and impetuous temper, the patience of Henry was at laſt ſo 
much exhauſted, that he applied to another tribunal for that 
decree which he had folicited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, by a ſentence founded on the au- 
thority of univerſities, doctors, and rabbies, who had been 
conſulted with reſpe& to the point, annulled the king's mar- 
riage with Catharine; her daughter was declared illegitimate; 
and Anne Boleyne acknowledged as queen of England. At | 
the ſame time Henry began not only to neglect and to threat- 
en the pope, whom he had hitherto courted, but to make 
innovations in the church, of which he had formerly been 
ſuch a zealous defender. Clement, who had already ſeen ſo 
many provinces and kingdoms revolt from the holy ſee, be- 
came apprehenſive at laſt that England might imitate their 
example, and partly from his ſolicitude to prevent that fatal 
blow, partly in compliance with the French king's ſolicita- 
tions, determined to give Henry ſuch ſatisfaction as might fill 


retain him within the boſom of the church [March 23.] But 


the violence of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, did not 
allow the pope leiſure for executing this prudent reſolution, 
and hurried him, with a precipitation fatal to the Roman 
ſee, to iſſue a bull reſcinding Cranmer's ſentence, confirming 
Henry's marriage with Catharine, and declaring him excom- 
municated, if, within a time ſpecified, he did not abandon 
the wife he had taken, and return to her whom he had de- 
ſerted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, Henry kept no 
longer any meaſures with the court of Rome; his ſubjects 
ſeconded his reſentment and indignation; an act of parlia- 
ment was paſſed, aboliſhing the papal power and juriſdiction 
in England; by another, the king was declared ſupreme 
head of the church, and all the authority of which the popes 
were deprived was veſted in him. That vaſt fabric of eccle- 
fiaſtical dominion which had been raiſed with ſuch art, and 
of which the foundations ſeemed to have been laid ſo deep, 
being no longer ſupported by the veneration of the people, 
was overturned in a moment. Henry himſelf, with the ca- 
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price peculiar to his character, continued to defend the doc- 
trines of the Romiſh church as fiercely as he attacked its 


juriſdiction. He alternately perſecuted the proteſtants for 


rejecting the former, and the Catholics for acknowledging 
the latter. But his ſubjects, being once permitted to enter 
into new paths, did not chuſe to ſtop ſhort at the preciſe 
point preſcribed by him, Having been encouraged by 
his example to break ſome of their fetters, they were ſo 
impatient to ſhake off what ſtill remained , that, in the fol- 
lowing reign, with the applauſe of the greater part of the na- 
tion, a total ſeparation was made from the church of Rome 
in articles of doctrine, as well as in matters of Gileipline and 


Juriſdiction, 


A ſhort delay might have ſaved the ſee of Rome from all 
the unhappy conſequences of Clement's raſhneſs. Soon af. 
ter his ſentence againſt Henry, he fell into a languiſhing 
diſtemper, which gradually waſting his conſtitution, put an 
end to his pontificate [Sept. 25,] the moſt unfortunate, 
both during its continuance, and by its effects, that the 
church had known for many ages. The very day on which 
the cardinals entered the conclave [ OR. 13,] they raiſed to 
the papal throne Alexander Farneſe, dean of the ſacred col- 
lege, and the oldeſt member of that body, who aſſumed the 
name of Paul III. The account of his promotion was re- 


ceived with extraordinary acclamat ions of joy by the people 


of Rome, highly pleaſed, after an interval of more than an 
hundred years, to ſee the crown of St. Peter placed on the 
head of a Roman citizen, Perſons more capable of judg- 
ing, formed a favourable preſage of his adminiſtration, from 
the experience which he had acquired under four pontifi- 
cates, as well as the character of prudence and moderation 
which he had uniformly maintained in a ſtation of great e- 
minence, and during an active period that WR both ta- 
leuts and addreſs). 


+ Herbert. Burn. Hiſt. of Reform, 
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Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its peace 
to the death of Clement; for although no traces remain in 
hiſtory of any Ieague concluded between him and Francis, 
it is ſcarcely to be doubted but that he would have ſecond. 
ed the operations of the French arms in Italy, that he might 
have gratified his ambition by ſeeing one of his family poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſupreme power in Florence, and another in Mi- 
lan. But upon the election of Paul III. who had hitherto 
adhered uniformly to the Imperial intereſt, Francis found it 
neceſſary to ſuſpend his operations for ſome time, and to put 
off the commencement of hoſtilities againſt the emperor, on 
which, before the death of Clement, he had been . deter. 
mined. 

While Francis waited for an opportunity to renew a war 
which had hitherto proved ſo fatal to himſelf and his ſub- 
jects, a tranſaction of a very ſingular nature was carried on 
in Germany. Among many beneficial and ſalutary effects 
of which the reformation was the immediate cauſe, it was 
attended, as muſt be the caſe in all actions and events 
wherein men are concerned, with ſome conſequences of an 
oppoſite nature. When the human mind is rouſed by grand 
objects, and agitated by ſtrong paſſions, its operations ac- 


quire ſuch force, that they are apt to become irregular and 


extravagant. Upon any great revolution in religion, ſuch irre- 
gularities abound moſt, at that particular period, when men, 
having thrown off the authority of their ancient principles, do 


not yet fully comprehend the nature, or feel the obligation of 


thoſe new tenets which they have embraced. The mind 
in that ſituation, puſhing forward with the boldneſs which 
prompted it to reject eſtabliſhed opinions, and not guided 
by a clear knowledge of the ſyſtem fubſtituted in their 
place, diſdains all reſtraint, and runs into wild notions, which 
often lead to ſcandalous or immoral conduct. Thus, in the 
firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, many of the new converts 
having renounced- their ancient ſyſtems of religious faith, 
and being but imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines and 


1534. EMPEROR CHARLES v. 53 
precepts of Chriſtianity, broached the moſt extravagant o- 


Ce 

in pinions, equally ſubverſive of piety and virtue; all which er- 
is, rors diſappeared or were exploded when the knowledge of 
id. religion increaſed, and came to be more-generally diffuſed. 
cht In like manner, ſoon after Luther's appearance, the raſh- 
of. neſs or ignorance of ſome of his diſciples led them to pub-. 
Ai. liſh tenets no leſs abſurd than pernicious, which being pro- 
to poſed to men extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and 
it at a time when their minds were occupied chiefly with re- 
ut ligious ſpeculations, gained too eaſy credit and authority a- 
on mong them. To theſe cauſes muſt be imputed the extrava- 


gances of Muncer, in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and twenty five, as well as the rapid progreſs which his opi- 
nions made among the peaſants; but though the inſurrection 


5 excited by that fanatic was ſoon ſuppreſſed, ſeveral of his 
on Wl followers lurked in different places, and endeavoured pri- 
&s vately to propagate his opinions. 

ad In thoſe provinces of Upper Germany, which had already 
ats been fo cruelly waſted by their enthuſiaſtic rage, the magiſ- 
an trates watched their motions with ſuch ſevere attention, that 
* many of them found it neceſſary to retire into other coun- 
ac- tries, ſome were puniſhed, others driven into exile, and their 
nd errors were entirely rooted out. But in the Netherlands 


and Weſtphalia, where the pernicious tendency of their op ĩ · 
nions was more unknown, and guarded againſt with leſs 


* care, they got admittance into ſeveral towns, and ſpread the 
ut infection of their principles. The moſt remarkable of their 
14 religious tenets related to the ſacrament of baptiſm, which 
ch as they contended, ought to be adminiſtered only to perſons 
Ted grown up to years of underſtanding, and ſhould be performed 
ft not by ſprinkling them with water, but by dipping them in 
ch t: for this reaſon they condemned the baptiſm of infaats, 


and rebaptiſing all whom they admitted into their ſociety, 
the ſect came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Anabap- 
mY tilts. To this peculiar notion concerning baptiſm, which 
nd bas the appearance of being founded on the practice of the 
Vol. III. F 
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church in the apoſtolic age, and contains nothing inconſiſt. 
ent with the peace and order of human ſociety, they added 
other principles of a moſt enthuſiaſtic as well as dangerous 
nature. They maintained that, among Chriſtians who had 
the precepts of the goſpel to direct, and the ſpirit of God 
to guide them, the office of magiſtracy was not only unne- 
ceſſary, but an unlawful encroachment on their ſpiritual li- 
berty; that the diſtinctions occaſioned by birth, or rank, or 
wealth, being contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, which 
conſiders all men as equal, ſhould be entirely aboliſhed; that 
all Chriſtians, throwing their poſſeſſions into one common 
ſtock, ſhould live together in that ſtate of equality which 
becomes members of the ſame family; that as neither the 
laws of nature, nor the precepts of the New Teſtament, had 


impoſed any reſtraints upon men with regard to the number 


of wives which they might marry, they ſhould uſe that li 

berty which God himſelf had granted to the patriarchs. 
Such opinions, propagated and maintained with enthuſi- 

aftic zeal and boldneſs, were not long without producing the 


violent effects natural to them. 'Two Anabaptiſt prophets, 


John Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or 
Beükels, a journeyman taylor of Leyden, poſſeſſed with the 
rage of making proſelytes, fixed their reſidence at Munſter, 
an Imperial city in Weſtphalia, of the firſt rank, under the 
ſovereignty of its biſhop, but governed by its own ſenate and 
conſuls. As neither of theſe fanatics wanted the talents re- 
quiſite in deſperate enterpriſes, great reſolution, the appear- 
ance of ſanctity, bold pretenſions to inſpiration, and a confi- 
dent and plaufible manner of diſcourfing, they ſoon gained 
many converts. Among theſe were Rothman, who had 
firſt preached the proteſtant doctrine in Munſter, and Cnip- 
perdoling, a citizen of good birth and conſiderable eminence, 
Emboldened by the countenance of ſuch diſciples, they 0+ 
penly taught their opinions; and not ſatisfied with that li- 
berty, they made ſeveral attempts, though without ſucceſs, 
to become” maſters of the town, in order to get their tenets 


| 
| 
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eſtabliſhed by public authority. At laſt, having ſecretly 
called in their aſſociates from the neighbouring country, 
they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion of the arſenal and ſenate houſe 
in the night time, and running through the ſtreets with drawn 
ſwords, and horrible howlings, -cried out alternately, Re- 
pent and be baptiſed,” and “ Depart ye ungodly.” The 
ſenators, the canons, the nobility, together with the more 
ſober citizens, whether papiſts or proteſtants, terrified at 


their threats and outcries, fled in confuſion, and left the ci- 


ty under the dominion of a frantic multitude, conſiſting 
chiefly of ſtrangers ¶ February J. Nothing now remaining 
to overawe or control them, they ſet about modelling the 
government according to their own wild ideas: and though 

at firſt they ſhewed ſo much reverence for the ancient con- 
ſtitution, as to ele& ſenators of their own ſe, and to ap- 
point Cnipperdoling and another proſelyte conſuls, this was 
nothing more than form; for all their proceedings were di- 
recled by Matthias, who, in the ſtyle, and with the authority 
of a prophet, uttered his commands, which. it was inſtant 
death to diſobey. Having begun with encouraging the 
multitude to pillage the churehes,, and deface their orna- 
ments; he enjoined thera to deſtroy all books except the 
bible, as uſeleſs or impious; he ordered the eſtates of fuck: as 
fled to be confiſcated, and ſold to the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent country; he commanded every man to bring forth his 
gold and filver, and: other precious effects, and to lay them 
at his feet; the wealth amaſſed by theſe means, he depoſit- 
ed in a public treaſury, and named deacons to diſpenſe 
it for the common uſe of all. The members of this com- 
monwealth being thus brought te a perfect equality, he 
commanded all of them to eat at tables prepared in pu- 
blic, and even preſcribed the diſhes which were to be 
terved up each day. Having finiſhed his plan of re- 
lormation,, his next care was to provide for the defence of 
the city; and he took meaſures for that purpoſe with a pru- 
dence which ſavoured nothing of fanaticiſm. He collected 
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karge magazines of every kind; he repaired and extended the 
fortifications, obliging every perſon without diſtinction to 
work in his turn; he formed ſuch as were capable of bear. 
ing arms into regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the 
Rability of diſcipline to the impetuoſity of enthuſiaſm. He 
\ ſent emiſſaries to the Anabaptiſts in the Low-Countries, 
iuviting them to aſſemble at Munſter, which he dignified 
with the name of Mount Sion, that from thence they might 
ſet out to reduce all the nations of the earth under their do- 
minion. He himſelf was unwearied in attending to every 
thing neceſſary for the ſecurity or increaſe of the ſect; ani. 
mating his diſciples by his own example to decline no la- 
Sour, as well as to ſubmit to every hardſhip; and their en- 
thuſiaſtic paſſions being kept from ſubſiding by a perpetual 
ſucceſſion of exhortations, revelations, and prophecies, they 
ſeemed ready to undertake or to ſuffer wy thing i in main- 
tenance of their opinions. 


While they were thus employed, the biſhop of Munſter 


having aſſembled a conſiderable army, advanced to beſiege 
the town. On his approach, Matthias ſallied out at the 
head 6f ſome choſen troops, attacked one quarter of his 
camp, forced it, and after great ſlaughter returned to the 
city loaded with glory and ſpoil. Intoxicated with this 
ſucceſs, he appeared next day brandiſhing a ſpear, and de- 
clared, that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go forth 
with a handful of men and ſmite the hoſt of the ungodly, 
Thirty perſons, whom he named, followed him withofit hefita- 
tion in this wild enterpriſe | May, ] and, ruſhing on the ene- 
my with frantic courage, were cut off to a man. The death of 
their prophet: occaſioned at firſt great conſternation among 
his diſciples; but Buccold by the ſame gifts and pretenfions 
which had gained Matthias credit, ſoon revived their ſpirits 
and hopes to ſuch a degree, that he ſucceeded the deceaſ- 
ed prophet in the ſame abſolute direction of all their affairs 
As he did not poſſeſs that enterpriſing courage which diſlin- 
guiſhed his predeceſſor, he ſatisfied himſelf with carrying on 
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a defenſive war; and, without attempting to annoy the ene- 
my by ſallies, he waited for the ſuccours he expected from 
the Low-Countries, the arrival of which was often foretold' 
and promiſed by their prophets. But though leſs daring: 
in action than Matthias, he was a wilder enthuſiaſt, and 
of more unbounded ambition. Soon after the death of his 
predeceſſor, having, by. obſcure viſions and prophecies, pre- 
pared the multitude for ſome extraordinary. event, he ſtrip- 
ped himſelf naked, and, marching through. the ſtreets, pro- 
claimed with a loud voice, „That the kingdom of Sion 


was at hand; that whatever was. higheſt. on earth ſhould be 


brought low, and whatever was loweſt: ſhould: be exalted.“ 
In order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as the: 
moſt lofty buildings in. the city, to be levelled with the 
ground;, he degraded the ſenators. choſen.by Matthias, and 
depriving Cnipperdoling of the conſulſhip, the highelt office 
in the commonwealth, appointed him to execute the loweſt: 
and moſt infamous, that of common hangman, to- which: 
{tran ge tranſition the other agreed, not only without mur- 
muring, but with the utmoſt joy;, and ſuch was the deſpotic 
rigour of Boccold's adminiſtration, that he was called al- 
molt every day to perform ſome duty or other of his-wretche - 
ed function. In place of the depoſed ſenators, he named. 
twelve judges, according to the number of tribes in Iſrael, 
to preſide in all affairs; retaining to himſelf the ſame autho- 
rity which. Moſes. — 3 as 3 of. "oy 
people. | | 
Not ſatisfied, e with power or cine which: were 
not ſupreme,, a prophet, whom he had gained and tutored, 
having called:the multitude together, declared it tobe the 
will of. God, that John Boccold ſhould be king of Sion, and 
fit on the throne of David. John kneeling down, accepted 
of the heavenly. call | June 24], which he. ſolemoly proteſted 
had been revealed likewiſe to himſelf, and was immediatly ac- 
knowledged as monarch. by the deluded multitude. -From- 
that moment he aſſumed all the ſtate. and pomp of royalty. 
| Fa - 
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He wore a crown of gold, and was clad in the richeſt and 
moſt ſumptuous garments. A bible was carried on his one 
hand, a naked ſword on the other, A great body of guards 


accompanied him when he appeared in public. He coined 


money ſtamped with his own image, and appointed the great 
officers of his houſehold and kingdom, among whom Cnip- 
perdoling was nominated governor of the city, as a reward 
for his former ſubmiſſion. 

Having now attained the height of power, Boccold began 
to diſcover paſſions, which he had hitherto reſtrained, or in- 
dulged only in ſecret. As the exceſſes of enthuſiaſm have 
been obſerved in every age to lead to fenfual gratifications, 
the ſame conſtitution that is fufceptible of the former, be- 
ing remarkably prone to the latter, he inſtructed the pro- 
phets and teachers to harangue the people for ſeveral days 
cancerning the lawfulnefs, and even neceſſity, of taking more 
wives than one, which they aſſerted to be one of the privi- 


leges granted by God to the ſaints. When their ears were once 


accuſtomed to this licentious doctrine, and their paſſions infla- 
med with the proſpect of ſuch unbounded indulgence, he him- 
{elf fet them an example of uſing what he called their Chriſti- 
an liberty, by marrying at once three wives, among which the 
widow of Matthias, a woman of ſingular beauty, was one. 
As he was allured by beauty, or the love of variety, he gra- 
dually added to the number of his wives, until they amounted 

to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias was the only 
one dignified with the title of Queen, or who ſhared with 


him the ſplendour and ornamenty of royalty. After the ex- 


ample of their prophet, the multitude gave themſelves up to 
the moſt licentious and uncontrouled gratification of their 
deifres. No man remained ſatisfied with a fingle wife. Not 
to uſe their Chriſtian liberty was deemed a crime. Perſons 
were appointed to ſearch the houſes for young women grown 
up to maturity, whom they inſtantly compelled to marry. 
Together with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inſepar- 
able attendant, was introduced, and became a new ſource of 


r „ 


corruption. Every exceſs was commited, of which the paſ- 
ſions of men are capable, when reſtrained neither by the au- 
thority of laws nor the ſenſe of decency *; and by a mon- 
ſtrous and almoſt incredible conjunction, voluptuouſneſs was 
engrafted on religion, and diſſolute riot accompanied the au- 
&gerities of fanatical devotion. | 

Meanwhile the. German princes were highly offended at 
the inſult offered to their dignity by Boccold's preſumptu- 
ous uſurpation of royal honours; and the profligate manners 
of his followers, which were a reproach to the Chriſtian name, 
filled men of all profeſſions with horror. Luther, who had 
teſtified againſt this fanatical ſpirit on its firſt appearance, 
now deeply lamented its progreſs, and having expoſed the 
deluſion with great ſtrength of argument, as well as acrimo- 
ny of ſtyle, called loudly on all the ſtates of Germany to put 
a ſtop to a phrenzy no Teſs pernicious to ſociety, than fatal 
to religion. The emperor, occupied with other cares and 
projects, had not leifure to attend to ſuch a diſtant object; 
but the princes of the empire aſſembled by the king of the 
Romans, voted a ſupply of men and money to the biſhop of 
Munſter, who being unable to keep a ſufficient army on foot, 
had converted the ſiege of the town into a blockade [1535]. 
The forces raiſed in canſequence of this reſolution, were put 
under the command of an officer of experience, who ap- 
proaching the town towards the end of ſpring, in the year 
1535, preffed it more cloſely than formerly; but found the 


* Prophetaz & concionatorum autoritate juxta et exemplo, tota 
whe ad rapiendas pulcherrimas quaſque fœæminas diſcurſum eſt. 
Nee intra paucos dies, in tanta hominum turba fere ulla reperta 
elt ſupra annum decimum 9 ＋ que ſtuprum paſſa non fuerit. 
Lamb. Hortenſ. p. 303. Vulgo viris quinas eſſe uxores, pluribus 
fenas, nonnullis ſeptenas & octonas. Puellas ſupra duodecimum 
ætatis annum ſtatim amare. Id. 305. Nemo una contentus fuit, 
neque cuiquam extra effætas & viris immaturas continenti eſſe li- 
cuit, Id. 307. Tacebo hic, ut fit ſuus honor auribus, quanta 
barbarie et malitia uſi ſunt in puellis vitiandis nondum aptis ma- 
tmomo, id quod mihi neque ex vano, neque ex vulgi ſermoni- 
bus hauſtum eſt, ſed ex ea vetula, cui cura fic vitiatarum demags« 
data fuit, auditum. Joh. Corvinus, 316. 
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fortifications ſo ſtrong, and ſo diligently guarded, that he 
durſt not attempt an aſſault. It was now about fifteen 


months ſince the anabaptiſts had eſtabliſhed their dominion 
in Munſter; they had during that time undergone prodigi. 
ous fatigue in working on the fortifications, and performing 
military duty. Notwithſtanding the prudent attention of 
their king to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and his frugal as 
well as regular economy in their public meals, they began 
to feel the approach of famine [May], Several ſmall bo 
dies of their brethren, who were advancing; to. their aſſiſtance 
from the Low-Countries, had been intercepted. and cnt to 
pieces; and while all Germany was xeady to combine againſt 
them, they had no proſpect of ſuccour. But ſuch was the 
aſcendant which Boecold had acquired ever. the multitude, 
and ſo powerful the faſcination of enthuſiaſm, that their 
hopes were as ſanguine as ever, and they hearkened with im. 
plicit credulity to the viſions-and. predictions of their pro- 
phets, who aſſured them that the Almighty. would ſpeedily 
interpoſe in order to deliver the city. The faith, however, 
of ſome few, ſhaken by the violence and length of their ſuf. 
ferings, began to fail; but being ſuſpected of an inclination 
to ſurrender to the enemy, they were puniſhed with immedi- 
ate death, as guilty of impiety in diſtruſting the power of 
God. One of the king's wives, having uttered certain words 
which implied fome doubt concerning his divine miſſion, he 
inſtantly called the whole number together, and command- 
ing the blaſphemer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off 
| her head with his own hands; and ſo far were the reſt from 
expreſſing any horror at this cruel” deed, that they joined 
him in dancing with a frantic joy. around the bleeding body 
of their companion. 

By this time [ June 1,], the beſieged endured: the utmoſt 
rigour of famine; but they choſe rather to ſuffer hardſhips, 
the recital of which is ſhocking to humanity, than to liſten 
to the terms of capitulation offered them by the biſhop. At 
laſt, a deſerter, whom they had taken into their ſervice, be- 
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were the king and Cnipperdoling. The king, loaded with 
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ing either leſs intoxicated with the fumes of enthuſiaſm, or 
unable any longer to bear ſuch diſtreſs, made his eſcape to 
the enemy. He informed their general of a weak part in 
the fortiſications which he had obſerved, and aſſuring him 
that the beſieged, exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, kept 
watch there with little care; he offered to lead a party thi- 
ther in the night. The propoſal was accepted, and a cho- 
ſen body of troops appointed for the ſervice; who, ſcaling 
the walls unperceived, ſeized one of the gates, and admit- 
ted the reſt of the army. The anabaptiſts, though ſurpriſ- 
ed, defended themſelves in the market-place with valour, 
heightened by deſpair; but being overpowered by numbers, 
and ſurrounded on every hand, moſt of them were ſlain, and 
the remainder taken priſoners [ June 24]. Among the laſt 


chains, was carried from city to city as a ſpectacle to gratify 
the curioſity of the people, and was expoſed to all their in- 
ſults. His ſpirit, however, was not broken or humbled by 
this ſad reverſe of his condition; and he adhered with un- 
ſhaken firmneſs to the diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſet. Af. 
ter this, he was brought back to Munſter, the ſcene of his 
royalty and crimes, and put to death with the moſt exqui- 


ſite as well as lingering tortures, all which he bore with aſto- 


niſhing fortitude. This extraordinary man, who had been 
able to acquire ſuch amazing dominion over the minds of 
his followers, and to excite commotions ſo dangerous to a 
cicty, was only twenty-ſix years of age*. 

Together with its monarch, the kingdom of the panting 


tilts came to an end. Their principles having taken deep 


root in the Low- Countries, the party ſtill ſubſiſts there, 
under the name of Mennonites; but by a very ſingular revolu- 


* Sleid. 190, c. Tumultuum anaba tiſtarum liber unus. Ant. 
Lamberto Hortenſio auctore ap. Scardium, vol. ii. p-. 298, &c, 
De Miferabili Monaſterienſium bſidione, &c. &c. libellus Anto- 
nu Corvini ap. Scar. 313. Annales Anabaptiſticig Joh. Henrico 
Ottio, 4to. ſleæ, 1672. Cor. Heerthachivs Hiſt, Anab. edit. 
1637, p. 140. 
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tion, this ſect, ſo mutinous and ſanguinary at its firſt origin, 
hath become altogether innocent and pacific, Holding it un. 
lawful to wage war, or to accept of civil offices, they devote 
themſelves entirely to the duties of private citizens, and by their 
induſtry and charity endeavour to make reparation to human 
ſociety for the violence committed by their founders T. A 
ſmall number of this ſect, which is ſettled in England, retaing 
its peculiar tenet concerning baptiſm, but without any dan. 
gerous mixture of enthuſiaſm. 

The mutiny of the anabaptiſts though it drew — 
attention, did not ſo entirely engroſs the princes of Germa- 
ny, as not to allow leiſure for other tranſactions. The ab 
liance between the French king and the confederates at 
Smalkalde, began about this time to produce great effects 
Ulric, duke of Wurtemberg, having been expelled his do- 
minions in the year one thouſand five hundred and nineteen, 
on account of his violent and oppreſſive adminiſtration, the 
houſe of Auftria had got poſſz$Sn of his dutchy. That 
Prince having now by a long exile atoned for the errors in 
his conduct, which were the effect rather of inexperience 
than of a tyrannical diſpoſition, was become the object of 
general compaſſion. The landgrave of Heſſe, in particular, 

his near relation, warmly eſpouſed his intereſt, and uſed ma- 
ny efforts to recover for him his ancient inheritance, But 
the king of the Romans obſtinately refuſed to relinquiſh a 


valuable acquiſition which his family had made with ſo much 


eaſe. The landgrave unable to compel him, applied to the 
king of France, his new ally. Francis, eager to embrace 
any opportunity of diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, and de- 
firous of wreſting from it a territory which gave it footing 
and influence in a part of Germany at a diſtance from its o- 
ther dominions, encouraged the landgrave to take arms, and 
ſecretly ſupplied him with a large ſum of money. This 
he employed to raiſe troops; and marching with great ex- 
pedition towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, and diſ- 


I Bayle Diction. art. Auabaptiſtet. 
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perſed a conſiderable body of Auſtrians, entruſted with the 
defence of the country. All the duke's ſubjects haſtened, 
with emulation, to receive their native prince, and re-inveſt- 
ed him with that authority which is ſtill enjoyed by his de- 
ſcendents. At the ſame time the exerciſe of the proteſtant 
religion was eſtabliſhed in his dominionsf. 

Ferdinand, how ſenſible ſoever of this unexpected blow, 
not daring to attack a prince whom all the proteſtant pow- 
ers in Germany were ready to ſupport, judged it expedieut 
to conclude a treaty with him, by which, in the moſt ample 
form, he recogniſed his title to the dutchy. The ſucceſs 
of the landgrave's operations, in behalf of the duke of Wur- 
temberg, having convinced Ferdinand that a rupture with 
a league, ſo formidable as that of Smalkalde, was to be a- 
voided with the utmoſt care, he entered likewiſe into a ne- 
gotiation with the elector of Saxony, the head of that u- 
nion, and by ſome conceſſions in favour of the proteſtant reli. 
gion, and others of advantage to the elector himſelf, he pre · 
vailed on him, together with his confederates, to acknow- 
ledge his title as king of the Romans. At the ſame time, 
in order to prevent any ſuch precipitate or irregular election 
in times to come, it was agreed that no perſon ſhould here- 
after be promoted to that dignity without the unanimous 
conſent - of the electors; and the emperor ſoon after N 
ed this ſtipulation f. 

Theſe acts of bi towards the W and . 
the cloſe union into which the king of the Romans ſeemed 
to be entering with the princes of that party, gave great of- 
tence at Rome. Paul III. though he had departed . from 
a reſolution of his predeceſſor, never to conſent to the cal- 
ling of a general council, and had promiſed, in the firſt con- 
liſtory held after his election, that he would convoke that 
aſſembly ſo much defired by all Chriſtendom, was no leſs en- 
raged than Clement at the innovations in Germany, and no 


} Sleid. 172. Bellay, 159, &c. 
I Sleid. 173. Corps Diplom. tom. iv. p. 2. 119. 
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leſs averſe to any ſcheme for reforming either the doctrines 
of the church, or the abuſes in the court of Rome: but hay. 
ing been a witneſs of the univerſal cenſure which Clement 
bad incurred by his obſtinacy with regard to theſe points, 
he hoped to avoid the ſame reproach by the ſeeming alacri. 
ty with which he propoſed a council; flattering himſelf, 
however, that ſuch difficulties would ariſe concerning the 
time and place of meeting, the perſons who had a right to 
be preſent, and the order of their proceedings, as would ef. 
fectually defeat the intention of thoſe who demanded that 
aſſembly, without expoſing himſelf to any imputation for re- 
fuſing to call it. With this view he diſpatched nuncios to 


the ſeveral courts, in order to make known his intention, 


and that he had fixed on Mantua as a proper place in which 
to hold the council. Such difficulties as the pope had fore- 
ſeen, immediately preſented themſelves in a great number, 
'The French king did not approve of the place which Paul 
had choſen, as the papal and imperial influence would ne- 
ceſſarily be too great in a town ſituated in that part of Italy. 
The king of England not only concurred with Francis in 
urging that objection, but refuſed, beſides, to acknowledge 
any council called in the name and by the authority of the 
pope. The German proteſtants having met together at 
Smalkalde [Dec. 12], inſiſted on their original demand of 
a council to be held in Germany, and pleading the empe- 
ror's promiſe, as well as the agreement at Ratiſbon to that 
effect, declared that they would not conſider an aſſembly held 
at Mantua as a legal or free repreſentative of the church. By 
this diverſity of ſentiments and views, ſuch a field for in- 
trigue and negotiation opened, as made it eaſy for the pope 
to aſſume the merit of being eager to aſſemble a council, 
while at the ſame time he could put off its meeting at plea- 
ſure. The proteſtants on the other hand, ſuſpecting his de- 
ſigns, and ſenſible of the importance which they derived 
from their union, renewed for ten years the league of Smal- 
kale, which now became ſtronger and more formidable by 
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the acceſſion of ſeveral new members. 

During theſe tranſactions in Germany, the emperor un- 
dertook his famous enterpriſe againſt the piratical ſtates in 
Africa. That part of the African continent lying along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, which anciently formed 
the kingdoms of Mauritania and Maſſylia, together with 
the republie of Carthage, and which is now known by the 
general name of Barbary, had undergone many revolutions, | 
Subdued by the Romans, it became a province of their em- 
at WJ pire. When it was conquered afterwards by the Vandals, 
e- Wl they erected a kingdom there. That being overturned by 
to WT Þcllifarius, the country became ſubje& to the Greek em- 
n, perors, and continued to be ſo until it was over-run, to- 
ch wards the end of the ſeventh century, by the rapid and ir- 
e- veſiſtible arms of the Arabians. It remained for ſome time 
Tr. a part of that vaſt empire which the caliphs governed with 
ul WF abſolute authority. Its immenſe diſtance, - however, from 
e- the ſcat of government, encouraged the deſcendents of thoſe 
leaders who had ſubdued the country, or the chiefs of the 
Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and 
to aſſert their independence. The caliphs, who derived 
their authority from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, more fitted 
for making conqueſts than for preſerving them, were 0- 
bliged to connive at acts of rebellion which they could not 
e · prevent; and Barbary was divided into ſeveral king- 
at WW doms, of which Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis were the moſt 
d conſiderable. The inhabitants of theſe kingdoms were a 


* This league was concluded December, one thouſand five 
hundred and thirty-five, but not extended or ſigned in form till 
pe September in the following year. The princes who acceded to 
il, Nit were, John elector of Saxony, Erneſt duke of Brunſwick, Phi- 
lip landgrave of Heſſe, Ulric duke of Wurtemberg, Barnim and 
Philip dukes of Pomerania, John, George, and 4 
le- of Anhalt, Gebhard and Albert counts of Mansfield, William 
ed count of Naſſau. The cities Straſburg, Nuremberg, Conſtance, 
Ulm, inp vt. Bremen, Reutlingen, Hailbron, Memmengen, 
al- Lindaw, mpen, Iſna, Bibrac, Windſheim, Augſburg, Francfort, 
by Eſling, Brunſwick, Goſlar, Hanover, Gottingen, Eimbeck, Ham- 
burg, Minden. | 
Vol. III. G 
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mixed race, Arabs, negroes from the ſouthern provinces, 


and Moors, either natives of Africa, or who had been ex. 


pelled out of Spain; all zealous profeſſors of the Mahome. 
tan religion, and inflamed againſt Chriſtianity with a bigot: 
ted hatred proportional to their ignorance and barbarou 
manners. ä 8 | 

Among theſe people, no leſs daring, inconſtant, and 
treacherous, than the ancient inhabitants of the ſame coun- 
try deſcribed by the Roman hiſtorians, frequent ſeditions 
broke out, and many changes in government took place, 
Theſe, as they affected only the internal ſtate of a country 


extremely barbarous, are but little known, and deſerve to be 


ſo: but about the beginning of the ſixteenth century, a 


ſudden revolution happened, which, by rendering the ſtates 


of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, hath made their 
hiſtory worthy of more attention. This revolution was 
brought about by. perſons born in a rank of life which en- 
titled them to act no ſuch illuſtrious part. Horuc and 
Hayradin, the ſons of a potter in the Iſle of Leſbos, prompt. 
ed by a reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpirit, forſook their father's 
trade, ran to ſea, and joined a crew of pirates. 'They ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed themfelves by their valour and activity, and 
becoming maſters of a ſmall brigantine, carried on their 
infamous trade with ſuch conduct and ſucceſs, that they af- 


ſembled a fleet of. twelve galleys, beſides many veſſels of 


ſmaller force. Of this fleet, Horuc, the elder brother, cal- 
Jed Barbaroffa, from the red colour of his beard; was admi- 
ral, and Hayradin ſecond in: command, but with almoſt e- 
qual authority. They called themſelves the friends of the 
ſea, and the enemies of all who fail upon it; and their 
names ſoon became terrible from the Straits of the Darda- 
nels to thoſe of Gibraltar. Together with their fame and 
power, their ambitious views extended, and while acting as 
corſairs, they adopted the ideas, and acquired the talents of 
conquerors. 'They often carried the prizes which they took 
on the coaſts of Spain aud Italy into the ports of Barbary, 
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and enriching the inhabitants by the ſale of their booty, and 
the thoughtleſs prodigality of their crews, were welcome 
gueſts in every place at which they touched. The con- 
venient ſituation of theſe harbours, lying ſo near the greateſt 
commercial ſtates at that time in Chriſtendom, made the 
brothers wiſh for an eſtabliſhment in that. country. An 
opportunity of accompliſhing this quickly preſented itſelf, 
which they did not ſuffer to paſs unimproved. Eutemi, 
king of Algiers, having attempted ſeveral times, without 
6 ſucceſs, to take a fort which the Spaniſh governors of Oran 
ry had built not far from his capital, was ſo ill-adviſed as to 
ve BY 2PPly for aid to Barbaroſſa, whoſe valour the Africans con- 
a 

es 


ſidered as irreſiſtible. The active corſair gladly accepted 
of the invitation, and leaving his brother Hyradin with 
the fleet {1516,} marched at the head of five thouſand 
men to Algiers, were he was received as their deliverer- 
Such a force gave him the command of the town; and as he 
4 berceived that the Moors neither ſuſpected him of any bad 
intentions, nor were capable with their light-armed troops of 
„ oppoſing his diſciplined veterans, he ſecretly murdered the 


del king of Algiers in his ſtead. The authority which 
he had thus boldly uſurped, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh by 
„as ſuited to the genius of the people whom he had to go- 
tenz by liberality without bounds to thoſe who favoured. 
1. lis promotion, and by cruelty no leſs. unbounded towards all 
. Wh vom he bad any reaſon to diſtruſt. Not ſatisfied with the 
throne which he had acquired, he attacked the neighbour- 
de Ing king of Tremecen, and having vanquiſhed him in battle, 
added his dominions to thoſe of Algiers. At the ſame 
a. WJ {ne he continued to infeſt the coaſt of Spain and Italy with 
4 Wl f*<ts which reſembled the armaments of a great monarch, 
rather than the light ſquadrons of a corſair. Their fre- 
of dent and cruel devaſtations obliged - Charles, about the be- 
K sianing of his reign [1518,] to furniſh the marquis de 
Comares, governor of Oran, with troops ſufficieat to attack 


G 2 


monarch whom he had come to aſſiſt, and proclaimed him+ 
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him. That officer, aſſiſted by the dethroned king of Treme. 
cen, executed the commiſſion with ſuch ſpirit, that Barba. 
roſſa's troops being beat in ſeveral encounters, he himſelf wa 
ſhut up in Tremecen. After defending it to the laſt extre, 
mity, he was overtaken in attempting to make his eſcape, 
and ſlain while he fought with an obſtinate valour, worthy 


his former fame and exploits. 


His brother Hayradin, known likewiſe by the name of 
Barbaroſſa, aſſumed the ſceptre of Algiers with the ſame 
ambition and abilities, but with better fortune. His reign 
being undiſturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which had 
full occupation in the wars among the European powers, he 
regulated with admirable prudence the interior police of his 
kingdom, carried on his naval operations with great vigour, 


and extended his conqueſt on the continent of Africa. But 
perceiving that the Moors and Arabs ſubmitted to his go 


vernment with the utmoſt reluctance, and being afraid that 
his continual depredations would, one day, draw upon him 
the arms of the Chriſtians, he put his dominions under the 
protection of the Grand Seignior, and received from him a 
body of Turkiſh ſoldiers ſufficient for his ſecurity againſt 
his domeſtic as well as his foreign enemies. At laſt, the 
fame of his exploits daily increaſing, Solyman offered him 
the command of the Turkiſh fleet, as the only perſon whole 
valour and {kill in naval affairs entitled him to command a- 
gainſt Andrew Doria, the greateſt ſea-officer of that age. 
Proud of this diſtinction, Barbaroſſa repaired to Conſtanti- 
nople, and with a wonderful verſatility of mind, mingling 
the arts of a courtier with the boldneſs of a corſair, gained 
the entire confidence both of the ſultan and his vizier. To 


them he communicated a ſcheme which he had formed ot 


making himſelf maſter of Tunis, the moſt flouriſhing king- 
dom, at that time, on the coaſt of Africa; and this being 
approved of by them, he obtained whatever he demanded 
for carrying it into execution. 

His hopes of ſucceſs in this undertaking were founded on 


9535. FMPEROR CHARLES v. 69 
* the inteſtine diviſions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, 
8. te laſt king of that country, having thirty- four ſons by 
different wives, appointed Muley-Haſcen, one of the young» 
e. ct among them, to be his ſucceſſor. That weak prince, who: 
*, WY owed this preference, not to his own merit, but to the a- 
hy fcendant which his mother had acquired over a monarch 


doating with age, firſt poiſoned Mahmed his father in order 
to prevent him from altering his deſtination with reſpect to- 
the ſucceſſion; and then, with the Barbarous policy which, 
prevails wherever polygamy is permitted, and. the right of 
ſucceſſion is not preciſely fixed, he put to death all his bro- 
thers whom he could” get into his power. Alraſchid, one 
of the eldeſt, was ſo fortunate as to eſcape his rage; and 
finding a retreat among the wandering: Arabs,. made ſeveral 
attempts, by the aſſiſtance of fome of their chiefs, to recover 
he throne, which of right belonged to him. But theſe 
proving- unſucceſsful, and the Arabs, from their natural le- 
vity, being ready to deliver him up to his mercileſs brother, 
he fled to Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and 
implored the protection of Barbaroſſa, who, diſcerning at 
once all the advantages which might be gained by ſupport- 
ing his title, received him with every poſſible demonſtration. 
of friendſliip and reſpect. Being ready, at that time, to. 
ſet ſail for Conſtantinople, he eaſily perſuaded. Alraſchid, 
v boſe eagerneſs to obtain a crown diſpoſed him to believe 
or undertake any thing, to accompany him tliither, promiſe 


ang him effectual aſſiſtance from Solyman, whom he repre- 
ted to be the moſt generous, as well as moſt powerful mo- 
ed arch in the world. But no ſooner were they arrived at 
p Conſtantinople, than the treacherous corſair, regardleſs of 


all his promiſes to him, opened to the ſultan a plan for con- 

5 quering Tunis, and annexing it to the Turkiſh empire, hy 

® {Waking uſe of the name of this exiled prince, and co-operat- 

ing with the party in the-kingdom which was ready to de- 

Clare in his favour. Solyman approved, with too much fa. 

City, of this perfidious propofal, extremely ſuitable to the 
G 3 
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Blut juſt as this unhappy prince was going to embark, he 


of Alraſchid, whom he pretended to have left ſick aboard 


unprepared for it; he immediately turned againſt them the 
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character of its author, but altogether unworthy of a great 
prince. A powerful fleet and numerous army were ſoon af. 
ſembled; at the fight of which the credulous Alraſchid flat. 
tered himſelf that he ſhould ſoon enter his capital in triumph, 


vas arreſted by order of the ſultan, ſhut up in the ſeraglio, 
and was never heard of more. Barbaroſſa ſailed with a 
fleet of two hundred and fifty veffels towards Africa. Af. 
ter ravaging the coaſts of Italy, and ſpreading terror through 
every part of that country, he appeared before Tunis; and 
landing his men, gave out that he came to aſſert the right 


the admiral galley. The fort of Goletta, which command 
the bay, ſoon fell into his hands, partly by his own addreſs 
partly by the treachery of its commander; and the inhabit. 
ants of Tunis, weary of Muley-Haſcen's government, took 
arms, and declared for Alraſchid with ſuch zeal and unanimi- 
ty as obliged the former to fly fo precipitately, that he left 
all his treaſures behind him. The gates were immediately 
ſet open to Barbaroſſa, as the reſtorer of their lawful ſove- 
reign. But when Alraſchid himſelf did not appear, and 
when inſtead of his name, that of Solyman alone was heard 
among the acclamations of the Turkiſh ſoldiers marching in- 
to the town, the people of Tunis began to ſuſpeR the cor 
fairs treachery. Their ſuſpicions being ſoon converted in- 
to certainty, they ran to arms with the utmoſt fury, and 
furrounded the citadel, into which Baxbaroſſa had led hu 
troops. But having foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was not 


artillery on the ramparts, and by one briſk diſcharge, dil 
perſed the numerous but undirected aſſailants, and forced 
them to acknowlege Solyman as their ſovereign, and to ſub- 
mit to himſelf as his vieeroy. 

His firſt care was to put the kingdom, of which. he had 
thay got poſſeſſion, in a proper poſture of defence, He 
ſtrengthened the citadel which commands the town; and 
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fortifying the Goletta in a regular manner, at vaſt expence 
made it the principal ſtation for his fleet, and his great ar- 
ſenal for military as well as naval ſtores. Being now poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch extenſive territories, he carried on his depreda- 
tions againſt the Chriſtian ſtates to a greater extent, and with 
more deſtructive violence than ever. Daily complaints of 
the outrages committed by his cruiſers were brought to the 
emperor by his ſubje&s, both in Spain and Italy. All 
Chriſtendom feemed to expect from him, as its greateſt and 
moſt fortunate prince, that he would put an end to this new 
and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. At the ſame time Muley- 
Haſcen, the exiled king of Tunis, finding none of the Ma- 
hometan princes in Africa willing or able to aſſiſt him in re- 
covering his throne, applied to Charles [April 21, 1535], 
as the only perſon who could affert his rights in oppoſition 
to ſuch a formidable uſurper. The emperor, equally deſir- 
ous of delivering his dominions from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood of Barbaroſſa; of appearing as the protector of an 
unfortunate prince; and of acquiring the glory annexed in 
that age to every expedition againſt the Mahometans, readily 
concluded a treaty with Muley-Haſcen, and began to pre- 
pare for invading Tunis. Having made trial of his own. a- 
bilities for war in the late campaign in Hungary, he was 
now become ſo fond of the military character, that he de- 
termined to command on this occaſion in perſon, The un- 
ited ſtrength of his dominions was called out upon an en- 
terprize in which the emperor was about to bazard his glo- 
ry, and which drew the attention of all Europe. A Flem- 
iſh fleet carried from the ports of the Low- Country a body 
of German infantry* ; the gallies of Naples and Sicily took 
on board the veteran bands of Italians and Spaniards, which 
bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſo many victories over the 
French; the emperor himſelf embarked at Barcelona with the 
flower of the Spaniſh nobility,and was joined by a conſiderable 
ſquadron from Portugal, under the command of the Infant 
| * Herzi Annales Brabant i. 599. 
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Don Lewis, the empreſs's brother; Andrew Doria conduct- 
ed his own gallies, the beſt appointed at that time in Europe, 
and commanded by the moſt ſkilful officers; the pope fur- 
niſhed all the aſſiſtance in his power towards ſuch a pious 
enterprize; and the order of Malta, the perpetual enemies 
of the Infidels, equipped a ſquadron, which, though ſmall, 
was formidable by the valour of the knights who ſerved on 
board it. The port of Cagliari in Sardinia was the general 
place of rendezvous. Doria was appointed high-admiral of 
the fleet; the command of the Hnd forces under the empe- 
ror was given to the marquis de Guaſto. | 

On the ſixteenth of July, the fleet, conſiſting of near five 
bundred veſſels, having on board above thirty thouſand regu- 
lar troops, ſet fail from Cagliari, and after a proſperous navi- 
gation landed within fight of Tunis. Barbaroſſa having re- 
ceived early intelligence of the emperor's immenſe armament, 


and ſuſpecting its deſtination, prepared with equal prudence 


and vigour for the defence of his new conqueſt. He called 
in all his corſairs from their different ſtations; he drew from 
Algiers what forces could be ſpared; he diſpatched meſſen- 
gers to all the African princes, Moors as well as Arabs, and 
by repreſenting Muley-Haſcen as an infamous apoſtate,, 
prompted by ambition and revenge, not only to become the 
vaſſal of a Chriſtian prince, but to conſpire with him to ex- 
tirpate the Mahomedan faith, he inflamed thoſe ignorant and 
bigotted chiefs to ſuch a degree, that they took arms as in a 
common cauſe. Twenty thouſand horſe, together with a 
great body of foot, ſoon aſſembled at Tunis; and by a pro- 
per diſtribution of preſents among them from time to time, 
Barbaroſſa kept the ardour which had brought them toge- 
ther frem ſubſiding. But as he was too well acquainted 
with the enemy whom he had to oppoſe, to think that theſe 
light troops could reſiſt the heavy-armed cavalry and veteran 
infantry which compoſed the Imperial army, his chief confi- 
dence was in the ſtrength of the Guletta, and in his body of 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, who were armed and diſciplined after the 
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European faſhion. Six thouſand of theſe, under the com- 


mand of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the braveſt and moft expe- 
rienced of all his corſairs, he threw into that fort, which the 
emperor immediately inveſted. As Charles had the com- 
maud of the ſea, his camp was ſo plentifully ſupplied not on- 
ly with the neceſſaries, but with all the luxuries of life, that 
Muley- Haſcen, who had not been accuſtomed to ſee war 
carried on with ſuch order and magnificence, was filled with 
admiration of the emperor's power. His troops, animated 
by his preſence, and conſidering it as meritorious to ſhed 
their blood in ſuch a pious cauſe, contended with each other 
for the poſts of honour and danger. Three ſeparate attacks 
were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards, and Itahans, 
having one of theſe committed to each of them, puſhed them 
forward with the eager courage which national emulation i in- 
ſpires. Sinan diſplayed reſolution and ſkill becoming the 
confidence which his maſter had put in him; the garriſon 
performed the hard ſervice on which they were ordered with 
great fortitude. But though he interrupted the beſiegers 
by frequent ſallies, though the Moors and Arabs alarmed 
the camp with their continual incurfions; the breaches ſoon 
became ſo conſiderable towards the land, while the fleet bat- 


tered thoſe parts of the fortifications which it could approach 


with no leſs fury and ſucceſs, that an aſſault being given on 
all ſides at once, the place was taken by ſtorm [July 25-] 
Sinan, with the remains of his garriſon, retired after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, over a ſhallow part of the bay towards the 
city, By the reduction of the Goletta, the emperor be- 
came maſter of Barbaroſſa's fleet, conſiſting of eighty ſeven 
gallies and galliots, together with his arſenal, and three hun - 
dred cannon, moſtly braſs, which were planted on the ram- 
parts; a prodigious number in that age, and a remarkable 
proof of the ſtrength of the fort, as well as of the greatneſs 
of the corſair's power. The emperor marched into the Go- 
letta, through the breach, and turning to Muley-Haſcen who 
attended him, Here,“ ſays he, * is a gate open to you, 
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by which you ſhall return to take * of your domi. 


nions.“ 

Barbaroſſa, though he felt the full weight of the blow 
which he had received, did not, however, loſe courage, or a. 
bandon the defence of Tunis. But as the walls were of great 
extent, and extremely weak; as he could not depend on the f. 
delity of the inhabitants, nor hope that the Moors and Arab 
would fuſtain the hardſhips of a ſiege, he boldly determined to 
advance with his army, which amounted to fifty thouſand 
men “*, towards the Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of his 
kingdom by the iſſue of a battle, This reſolution he communi. 
cated to his principal officers, and repreſenting to them the fa. 
tal conſequences which might follow, if ten thouſand Chriſtian 
ſlaves, whom he had ſhut up in the citadel, ſhould attempt to 
mutiny during the abſence of the army, he propoſed, as a 
neceſſary precaution for the public ſecurity, to maſſacre them 
without mercy before he began his march. They all ap- 
proved warmly of his intention to fight; but inured as they 
were, in their piratical depredations, to ſcenes of bloodſhed 
and cruelty, the barbarity of his propoſal concerning the 
ſlaves filled them with horror; and Barbaroſſa, rather from 
the dread of irritating them, than ſwayed by motives of hu- 
manity, conſented to ſpare the lives of the ſlaves. - 

By this time the emperor had begun to advance towards 
Tunis; and though his troops ſuffered inconceivable hard- 
ſhips in their march, over burning ſands, deſtitute of water, 
and expoſed to the intolerable heat of the ſun, they ſoon 
came up with the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, em- 
boldened by their vaſt ſuperiority in number, immediately 
ruſhed on to the attack with loud ſhouts, but their undiſciplin- 
ed courage could not long ſtand the ſhock of regular battali- 
ons; and though Barbaroſſa, with admirable preſence of mind, 
and by expoſing his own perſon to the greateſt dangers, endea- 
voured to rally them, the rout became ſo general, that he 
himſelf, was hurried along with them in their flight back to 


* Epiſtres de Princes, par Ruſcelli, p. 116, &c. 
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the city. There he found every thing in the utmoſt con- 
faſion; ſome of the inhabitants flying with their families 
and effects; others, ready to ſet open their gates to the con- 
queror; the Turkiſh ſoldiers preparing to retreat; and the 
citadel, which in ſuch circumſtances might have afforded 
him ſome refuge, already in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtian 
eaptives. Theſe unhappy men, rendered deſperate by 
their ſituation, had laid hold on the opportunity which Bar- 


from the town, they gained two of their keepers, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance knocking off their fetters, and burſting open their 
priſons, they overpowered the Turkiſh garriſon, and turned 
an the artillery of the fort againſt their former maſters. Bar- 
to baroſſa, diſappointed and enraged, exclaiming ſometimes a- 
a cainſt the falſe compaſſion of his officers, and ſometimes 
8 condemaiog his own imprudent compliance with their opi- 
nion, fled precipitately to Bona. 
ey Meanwhile Charles, ſatisfied with the eaſy and almoſt 
e bloodleſs victory which he had gained, and advancing ſlow- 
he ly with the precaution neceſſary in an enemy's country, did 
"Mm not yet know the whole extent of his own good fortune, 
. But at laſt, a meſſenger diſpatched by the ſlaves acquainted 
bim with the ſucceſs of their noble effort for the recovery 
ds BN of their liberty; and at the ſame time deputies arrived from 
d- me town, in order to preſent him the keys of their gates, 
and to implore his protection from military violence. While 
he was deliberating concerning the proper meaſures for this 
. purpoſe, the ſoldiers, fearing that they ſhould be deprived 
el7 Nor the booty which they had expected, ruſhed ſuddenly, and 


al. aer without diſtinction. It was then too late to reſtrain 


nd, their cruelty, their avarice, or licentiouſneſs. All the out- | 


rages of which ſoldiers are capable in the fury of a ſtorm, 
he an the exceſſes of which men can be guilty when their paſ- 
to gons are heightened by the contempt and hatred which dif- 
ference in mangers and religion inſpire, were committed. 


paroſſa dreaded. As ſoon as his army was at ſome diſtance 


without orders into the town, and began to kill and plun- 
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Above thirty thouſand of the innocent inhabitants periſhed 
on that unhappy day, and ten thouſand were carried 
away as ſlaves. Muley-Haſcen took poſſeſſion of a throne 
ſurrounded with carnage, abhorred by his ſubjects on 
whom he had brought ſuch calamittes, aud pitied even by 
thoſe whoſe -raſhneſs had been the occaſion of them. The 
emperor lamented the fatal accident which had ſtained the 
luſtre of his victory; and amidſt ſuch a ſcene of horror there 
was but one ſpectacle that afforded him any ſatisfaction. 
Ten thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, among whom were ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, met him as he entered the town; and 
falling upon their knees, thanked and bleffed him as their 
dcliverer, 

At the ſame time that Charles accompliſhed his promiſe 
to the Mooriſh king, of re-eſtabliſhing him in his dominiong, 
he did not neglect what was neceſſary for bridling the power 
of the African corſairs, for the ſecurity of his own ſubjectz, 
and for the intereſt of the Spaniſh crown. In order to gain 
theſe ends, he concluded a treaty with Muley-Haſcen on the 
following conditions: that he ſhould hold the kingdom of 


emperor as his liege lord; that all the Chriſtian ſlaves now Wl © 
within his dominions, of whatever nation, ſhould be ſet at Wl 
liberty without ranſom; that no ſubje& of the emperor's Ml C 
ſhould for the future be detained in ſervitude; that no Tur- f 
kiſh corſair ſhould be admitted into the ports of his domi- h 
nions; that free trade, together with the public exerciſe of Ml ſe 
the Chriſtian religion, ſhould be allowed to the emperor's 
ſubjects; that the emperor ſhould not only retain the Go- if i: 
letta, but that all the other ſea ports in the kingdom which 
were fortified ſhould be put into his hands; that Muley- Ha-. . 
cen ſhould pay annually twelve thouſand crowns for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the Spaniſh garriſon in the Goletta; that he 
ſhould enter into no alliance with any of the emperor's ene 
mies, and ſhould preſent to him every year, as an acknow 


ledgment of his vaſſalage, fix Mooriſh horſes, and as many 
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hawks . Having thus ſettled the affairs of Africa; chaſ- 
tiſed the inſolence of the corſairs; ſecured a ſafe retreat for 
the ſhips of his ſubjects, and a proper ſtation to his own fleets, 
on that coaſt from which he was moſt infeſted by piratical 
depredations; Charles embarked again for Europe [Aug. 
17], the tempeſtuous weather, and ſickneſs among his troops, 
not permitting him to purſue Barbaroſla *® 

By this expedition, the merit of which ſeems to have been 
eſtimated in that age, rather by the apparent generoſity of 
the undertaking, the magnificence with which it was con- 
duced, and the ſucceſs which crowned it, than by the im- 
portance of the conſequences that attended it, the emperor 
attained a greater height of glory, than at any other peri- 
od of his reign. Twenty thouſand flaves whom he freed 
from bondage, either by his arms, or by his treaty with 
Muley-Haſcen g, each of whom he clothed and furniſhed 
with the means of returning to their reſpective countries, 
ſpread over all Europe the fame of their benefactor's muni- 
ficence, extolling his power and abilities with the exagger- 
ation flowing from gratitude and admiration. In compari- 
ſon with him, the other monarchs in Europe made an in- 
conſiderable figure. They ſeemed to be ſolicitous about 
nothing but their private and particular intereſts; while 
Charles, with an elevation of ſentiment which became the 
firſt prince in Chriſtendom, appeared to be concerned for the 
honour of the Chriſtian name, and attentive to the public 
lecurity and welfare. 


; 2 Mont Corps Diplomat. ii. 128. Summonte Hiſt. di Napoli, 
ir. 89. 
Joh. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunetanæ, ap Scard. v. ii. 
320, &c. Jovii Hiſtor. lib. xxxiv. 153, &c. Sandov. ii. 154, &c. 
ertot Hiſt de Cheval de Malthe. Epiſtres des Princes, par Ruſ- 
celli, traduites par Belleforeſt, p. 119, 120, &c. Anton. Pontii 
Conſentini Hiſt. Belli adv. Barbar. ap. Matthæi Analects. 
$ Summonte Hiſt, de Nap. vol. iv. p. 103. 
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to revive his pretenſions in Italy, and to plunge Europe into 
anew war. The treaty of Cambray, as has been obſerved, 


tending princes; it covered up, but did not extinguiſh the 


ris; and ſoon after, in order to carry on the negotiation 1 
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Unrozruxarey for the reputation of Francis I. among 
his contemporaries, his conduct, at this juncture, appeared 
a perfe& contraſt to that of his rival, as he laid hold on the 
opportunity afforded him, by the emperor's having turned 
his whole force againſt the common enemy of Chriſtendom, 


did not remove the cauſes of enmity between the two con- 


-flames of diſcord. Francis in particular, who waited with 
impatience for a proper occaſion of recovering the reputa- 


tion as well as the territories which he had loft, continued to 


carry on his negotiations in different courts againſt the em- 
peror, taking the utmoſt pains to heighten the jealouſy 


which many princes entertained of his power or defigng 
and to inſpire the reſt with the ſame ſuſpicion and fear: 2. 


mong others, he applied to Francis Sforza, who, though 
indebted to Charles for the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Mi. 
lan, had received it on ſuch hard conditions, as renderet 
him not only a vaſſal of the empire, but a tributary depend- 
ant upon the emperor. The honour of having married the 
emperor's niece, did not reconcile him to this 4gnominious 
Nate of ſubjection, which became ſo intolerable even to 
Sforza, though a weak and poor-ſpirited prince, that he lil. 
ened with eagerneſs to the firſt propoſals Francis made 
of reſcuing him from the yoke. "Theſe propoſals were cot- 
veyed to him by Maraviglia, or Merveille, as he is called by 
the French hiſtorians, a Milaneſe gentleman reſiding at Fa 


with greater advantage, Merveille was ſent to Milan, on pre 
tence of viſiting his relations, but with ſecret credentials from 
Francis as his envoy. In this character he was received N 


ation 
n pre 
from 
ed by 
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Sforza. But notwithſtanding his care to keep that circum- 
tance concealed, Charles ſuſpecting, or having received in- 
formation of it, remonſtrated and threatened in ſuch an 


high tone, that the duke and his miniſters, equally intimi- 


dated, gave the world immediatcly a molt infamous proof of 
their ſervile fear of offending the emperor. As Merveille 


had neither the prudence nor the temper which the function 


wherein he was employed required, they artfully decoyed 
him into a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antago- 
rift, one of the duke's domeſtics, and having inftantly ſeized 


him, they ordered him to be tried for that crime, and to be 


beheaded. [ Dec. 1533.] Francis, no leſs aſtoniſhed at this 
violation of a character held ſacred among the moſt uncivi- 
lized nations, than enraged at the inſult offered to the dig- 
nity of his crown, threatened Sforza with the effects of his 


indignation, and complained to the emperor, whom he con- 


ſidered as the real author of that unexampled outrage. But 
receiving no ſatisfaction from either, he appealed to all the 
princes of Europe, and thought himſelf now entitled to take 
vengeance for an injury, which it would have been indecent 
aud puſillanimous to let paſs with impunity, 
Being thus furniſhed with a pretext for beginning a war, 
on which he had already reſolved, he multiplied his efforts 
in order to draw in other princes to take part in the quarrel. 
But all his meaſures for this purpoſe were diſconcerted by 


unforeſeen events. After having ſacrificed the honour of the 


royal family of France by the marriage of his ſon with Ca- 
therine of Medici, in order to gain Clement, the death of 
chat pontiff had deprived him of all the advantages which 
ke expected to derive from his friendſhip. Paul, his ſucceſ- 
for, though attached by inclination to the Imperial intereſt, 

ſeemed determined to maintain the neutrality ſuitable to his 
character as the common father of the contending princes. 
The king of England, occupied with domeſtic cares and 
projects, declined, for once, engaging in the affairs of the 
continent, and refuſed to aſſiſt Francis, unleſs he would im» 
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tate his example, in throwing off the papal ſupremacy, 
"Theſe diſappointments led him to ſolicit, with greater ear. 
neſtneſs, the aid of the proteſtant princes aſſociated by the 


league of Smalkalde. That he might the more eaſily ac. 


quire their confidence, he endeavoured to accommodate him. 
ſelf to their predominant paſſion, zeal for their religious te. 
nets. He affected a wonderful moderation with regard to the 
points in diſpute; he permitted Bellay, his envoy in Germa- 
ny, to explain his ſentiments concerning ſome of the moſt 
important articles, in terms not far different from thoſe uſed 
by the proteſtants“: he even condeſcended to invite Me. 
lancthon, whoſe gentle manners and pacific ſpirit diſtinguiſh, 
ed him among the reformers, to viſit Paris, that by his a. 
ſiſtance he might concert the moſt proper meaſures for re- 
conciling the contending ſects which ſo unhappily divided 
the churcht., Theſe conceſſions muſt be conſidered rather 
as arts of policy, than the reſult of conviction; for whatever 


impreſſion the new opinions in religion had made on his 


ſiſters, the queen of Navarre and dutcheſs of Ferrara, the 
gaiety of Francis's own temper, and his love of pleaſure, 
allowed him little leiſure to examine theological controver- 
ſies. , | | 

But ſoon after he loſt all the fruits of this diſingenuous 
artifice, by a ſtep very inconſiſtent with his declarations to 
the German princes. This ſtep, however, the prejudices of 
the age, and the religious ſentiments of his own ſubjects, 
rendered it neceffary for him to take. His cloſe union 
with the king of England, an excommunicated heretic; his 


frequent negotiations with the German proteſtants; but 


above all, his giving public audience to an envoy from ſul- 
tan Solyman, had excited violent ſuſpicions concerning the 
ſincerity of his attachment to religion. To have attacked 
the emperor, who, on all. occaſſons, made high pretenſions 


* Freheri Script. Rer. German. iii. 354, &c. Sleid. Hiſt. 17%, 
183. Seckend. lib. iii. 103. 


+ Camerarii Vita Ph. Melancthonis, 12% Hag. 1655. p- 12. 
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to zeal in defence of the catholic faith, and at the very junc- 
türe when he was preparing for his expedition againſt Bar- 
barofſa, which was then conſidered as a pious enterpriſe, 
could not have failed to confirm ſuch unfavourable ſenti- 
ments with regard to Francis, and called on him to vindi- 
cate himſelf by ſome extraordinary demonſtration of his 
reverence for the eſtabliſhed doctrines of the church. The 
indiſcreet zeal of ſome of his ſubjects, who had imbibed the 
proteſtant opinions, furniſhed him with ſuch an occaſion as 
ſed he deſired. They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, 
He. and other public places, papers containing indecent reflec- 
in. tions on the doctrines and rites of the popiſh church. Six 
al. of the perſons concerned in this raſh action were diſcovered 
re- and ſeized. The king, in order to avert the judgments 
Jed WY which it was ſuppoſed their blaſphemies might draw down 
her upon the nation, appointed a folemn proceſſion. The holy 
ver BW ſacrament was carried through the city in great pomp; Fran- 
his cis walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his 
the hand; the princes of the blood ſupported the canopy o- 
are, ver it; the nobles marched in order behind. In the pre- 
ver- ¶ ſence of this numerous aſſembly, the king, accuſtomed to 
expreſs himſelf on every ſubject in ſtrong and animated 
ous language, declared, that if one of his hands were infected 
to I vith hereſy, he would cut it off with the other, aud would 
s of not ſpare even his own children, if found guilty of that 
ts, crime. As a dreadful proof of his being in earneſt, the fix 
lion Wl unhappy perſons were publicly burnt before the proceſſion 
his was finiſhed, with circumſtanees of the moſt 1 barba · 
but Wl rity attending their execution®, 
ſul- The princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled with reſent - 
the ment and indignation at the cruelty with which their breth- 
ked ren were treated, could not conceive Francis to be ſincere, 
ions WI when he offered to protect in Germany thoſe very tenets, 
which he perſecuted with ſuch rigour in his own dominions; 
lo that all Bellay's art and eloquence in vindicating his ma 
' * Belcarii Comment. Rer. Gallic. 646. Sleid. Hiſt, 175; &c 
113 
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ter, or apologiſing for his conduct, made but little impreſ. 
ſion upon them. They conſidered likewiſe, that the empe. 
ror, who hitherto had never employed violence againſt the 
doctrines of the reformers, nor even given them much mo. 
leſtation in their progreſs, was now bound by the agreement 
at Ratiſbon, not to diſturb ſuch as had embraced the new 
opinions; and the proteſtants wiſely regarded this as a more 
certain and immediate ſecurity, than the precarious and dif. 
tant hopes with which Francis endeavoured to allure them, 
Beſides, the manner in which he had behaved to his allies 
at the peace of Cambray, was too recent to be forgotten, and 
did not encourage others to rely much on his friendſhip or 
generoſity. Upon all theſe accounts, the proteſtant princes 
refuſed to aſſiſt the French king in any hoſtile attempt a- 
gainſt the emperor. The elector of Saxony, the mott zeal. 
ous among them, in order to avoid giving any umbrage to 
Charles, would not permit Melancthon to viſit the court of 
France, although that reformer, flattered perhaps by the in- 
vitation of ſo great a monarch, or hoping that his preſence 
there might be of ſignal advantage to the proteſtant cauſe, 
diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to undertake the journey}. 
But though none of the many princes who envied or dread- 
ed the power of Charles, would ſecond Francis's efforts in 
order to reduce and circumſcribe it, he nevertheleſs, com- 
manded his army to-advance towards the frontiers of Italy, 
As his ſole pretext for taking arms was that he might chaſ- 
tife the duke of Milan for his infolent and cruel breach of 
the law of nations, it might have been expected that the 
whole weight of his vengeance was to have fallen on his ter- 
ritories. But on a ſudden, and at their very commence- 
ment, the operations of war took another direction. Charles 
duke of Savoy, one of the leaſt active and able princes of 
the line from which he deſcended, had married Beatrix of 
Portugal, the ſiſter of the empreſs. By her great talents, 
ſhe ſoon acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her huſband; 


3 Camerarii Vita Mclan, 142, &c. 415+ Seckend. lib. iii. 107+ 
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and proud of her affinity to the emperor, or allured by the 
magnificent promiſes with which he flattered her ambition, 
the formed an union between the duke and the Imperial 
court, extremely inconſiſtent with that neutrality, which 
wiſe policy as well as the ſituation of his dominions had hi- 
therto induced him to obſerve in all the quarrels between the 
contending monarchs. Francis was abundantly ſenſible of 
the diſtreſs to which he might be expoſed, if, when he en- 
tered Italy, he ſhould leave behind him the territories of a 
prince, devoted ſo obſequiouſly to the emperor, that he had 
ſent his eldeſt ſon to be educated in the court of Spain, as 
a kind of hoſtage for his fidelity. Clement the Seventh, 
who had repreſented this danger in a ftrong light during his 
interview with Francis at Marſeilles, ſuggeſted to him, at 
the ſame time, the proper method of guarding againſt it, 
having adviſed him to begin his operations againſt the Mis 
laneſe, by taking poſſeſſion of Savoy and Piedmont, as the 
only certain way of ſecuring a communication with his own 
dominions. Francis, highly irritated at the duke on ma- 
ny accounts, particularly for having ſupplied the conſtable 
Bourbon with the money that enabled him to levy the body 
of troops which ruined the French army in the fatal battle 
of Pavia, was not unwilling to let him now feel both how 
deeply he reſented, and how ſeverely he could puniſh theſe 
injuries. Nor did he want ſeveral pretexts which gave ſome 
colour of equity to the violence he intended. The territo- 
ries of France and Savoy lying contiguous to each other, 
and intermingled in many places, various diſputes, unavoid- 
able in ſuch a ſituation, ſubſiſted between the two ſovereigns 
concerning the limits of their reſpective property; and be- 
ſides, Francis, in right of his mother, Louiſe of Savoy, had 
large claims upon the duke her brother, for her ſhare in their 
father's ſucceſſion. Being unwilling, however, to begin ho- 
ſtilities without ſome cauſe of quarrel more ſpecious than 
theſe pretenſions, many of which were obſolete, and others 


dubious, he demanded permiſſion to march through Pied- 
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an exceſs of attachment to the Imperial intereſt, might re- 
fuſe this requeſt, and thus give a greater appearance of ju. 
tice to all his operations againſt him, But, if we may be. 
lieve the hiſtorians of Savoy, who appear to be better inform. 
ed with regard to this particular than thoſe of France, the 
duke readily, and with a good grace, granted what it was 
not in his power to deny, promifing free paſſage to the 
French troops as was defired; ſo that Francis, as the only 
method now left of juſtifying the meaſures which he deter. 
mined to take, was obliged to inſiſt for full ſatisfaction with 
regard to every thing that either the crown of France or his 
mother Louiſe could demand of the houſe of Savoy“. Such 
an evaſive anſwer, as might have been expected, being made 
to this requiſition, the French army under the admiral Bi. 
ron poured at once into the duke's territories at different 
places. The countries of Breſſe and Bugey, united at that 
time to Savoy, were over-run -in a moment. Moſt of the 
towns in the dutchy of Savoy opened their gates at the ap 
proach of the enemy; a few which attempted to make re- 
ſiſtance were eaſily taken; and before the end of the cam- 
paign the duke ſaw himſelf ſtripped of all his dominions, but 
the province of Piedmont, in which there were not many 
places in a condition to be defended. 

To complete the duke's misfortunes, the city of Geneva, 
the ſovereignty of which he claimed, and in ſome degree 
poſſeſſed, threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew along with 


time, an Imperial city, and though under the direct domi- 
nion of its own biſhops, and the remote ſovereignty of the 
dukes of Savoy, the form of its internal conſtitution was 
purely republican, being governed by ſyndics and a council 
choſen by the citizens. From theſe diſtinct and often claſh- 
ing juriſdictions, two oppolite parties took their riſe, and 


* Hiſtoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon, 2 tom. 20 
Lyon. 1660. i. 639, &c. 
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om had long ſubſiſted in the ſtate; the one, compoſed of the 
re. WY advocates for the privileges of the community, aſſumed the 
jul. name of Eignotz, or confederates in defence of liberty; and 
be. branded the other, which ſupported the epiſcopal or ducal 
rm. WY prerogatives, with the name of Mammelutes, or ſlaves. At 
the length [1532], the proteſtant opinions beginning to ſpread 
vas among the citizens, inſpired ſuch as embraced them with 
the chat bold enterpriſing ſpirit which always accompanied or 

was naturally produced by them in their firſt operations, 


As both the duke and biſhop were from intereſt, from pre- 
judice, and from political conſiderations, violent enemies of 
the reformation, all the new converts joined with warmth 


ich che party of the Eignotz; and zeal for religion, mingling 
ade with the love of liberty, added ſtrength to that generous 
Bi- WY paſſion, The rage and animoſity of two factions, ſhut up 


within the ſame walls, occaſioned frequent inſurrections, 
which terminating moſtly to the advantage of the friends of 
liberty, they daily became more powerful. 
The duke and biſhop, forgetting their ancient conteſts 
about juriſdiction, had united againſt their common enemies, 
m- and each attacked them with his proper weapons. The bi- 
"ut WW ſhop excommunicated the people of Geneva as guilty of a 
ny double crime; of impiety, in apoſtatiſing from the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and of ſacrilege, in invading the rights of his ſee. 
va, The duke attacked them as rebels againſt their lawful prince, 
ree and attempted to render himſelf maſter of the city, firſt by 
th ſurpriſe, and then by open force [1534]. The citizens, 
at deſpiſing the thunder of the biſhop's cenſures, boldly aſſert- 
ni - ed their independence againſt the duke; and partly by their 
he valour, partly by the powerful aſſiſtance which they received 
as from the canton of Berne, together with ſome ſmall ſup- 
eil plies both of men and money, ſecretly furniſhed by the king 
h- of France, they defeated all his attempts. Not ſatisfied 
nd with having repulſed him, or with remaining always upon the 
defenſive themſelves, they now took advantage of the duke's 
ability to reſiſt them, while overwhelmed by the armies of 
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France, and ſeized ſeveral caſtles and places of ſtrength which 
he poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood of Geneva; thus deliver. 
ing the city from thoſe odious monuments of its former ſub. 
jection, and rendering the public liberty more ſecure for the 
future. At the ſame time the canton of Berne invaded and 
conquered the Pays de Vaud, to which it had ſome preten. 
ſions. The canton of Friburgh, though zealouſly attached 
to the catholic religion, and having no ſubje& of conteſt 
with the duke, laid hold on part of the ſpoils of that unfor. 
tunate prince. A great portion of theſe conqueſts or uſur. 
pations being ſtill retained by the two cantons, add conſider. 
ably to their power, and have become the moſt valuable part 
of their territories. Geneva, notwithſtandiyg many ſchemes 
and enterpriſes of the dukes of Savoy to re-eſtabliſh their 
dominion over it, ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of its independence; 
and in conſequence of that bleſſing, has attained a degree of 
conſideration, wealth, and elegance, which it could not o- 
therwiſe have reached f. 

Amidſt ſuch a ſucceſſion of diſaſtrous events, the duke of 
Savoy had no other reſource but the emperor's protection, 
which, upon his return from Tunis, he demanded with the 
moſt earneſt importunity; and as his misfortunes were occa- 


fioned chiefly by his attachment to the Imperial intereſt, he 
had a juſt title to immediate aſſiſtance, Charles, however, 
was not in a condition to ſupport him with that vigour and 
diſpatch which the exigency of his affairs called for. Moſt 
of the troops employed in the African expedition, having 
been raiſed for that ſervice alone, were diſbanded as ſoon as 
it was finiſhed; the veteran forces under Antonio de Leyva 
were hardly ſufficient for the defence of the Milaneſe; and 
the emperor's treaſury was entirely drained by his extraor- 
dinary efforts againſt the Infidels. 


But the death of Francis Sforza og. 24], occaſioned, 


+ Hiſt. de la Ville de Geneve, par Spon, 129. Utr. 1685, p. 99- 
Hiſt. de la Reformation de Suiſſe, par Rouchat. Gen. 1728. tom. 
Av. p. 294, &c. tom. v. p. 216, Kc. Mem. de Bellay, 181. 
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according to ſome hiſtorians, by the terror of a French in- 
vaſion, which had twice been fatal to his family, afforded 
the emperor full leiſure to prepare for action. By this un- 
expected event, the nature of the war, and the cauſes of 
diſcord, were totally changed. Francis's firſt pretext for 
taking arms, in order to chaſtiſe Sforza for the inſult offer- 
ed to the dignity of his crown, was at once cut off; but 
as that prince died without ifſue, all Francis's rights to the 
dutchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to Sforza and 
his poſterity, returned back to him in full force, As the 
recovery of the Milaneſe was the favourite obje& of that 
ut monarch, he inſtantly renewed his claim to it; and if he had 
es WY ſupported his pretenſions by ordering the powerful army 
eir Wl quartered in Savoy to advance without loſing a moment 
dez towards Milan, he could hardly have failed to ſecure 
of che important point of poſſeſſion. But Francis who be- 
o- Wl came leſs enterpriſing as he advanced in years, and who was 

overawed at ſome times into an exceſs of caution by the re- 
of membrance of his paſt misfortunes, endeavoured to e- 
on, Wl {tabliſh his rights by negotiation, not by arms; and from 
the a timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neglected 
ca» to improve the favourable opportunity which preſented 
he itſelf. Charles was more decifive in his operations, and in 
'er, quality of ſovereign, took poſſeſſion of the dutchy, as a va- 
nd cant fief of the empire. While Francis endeavoured to ex- 
ol plain and aſſert his title to it by arguments and memorials, 
ing or employed various arts in order to reconcile the Italian 
powers to the thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy, 
his rival was filently taking effeQual ſteps to prevent it. 
The emperor, however was very careful not to diſcover too 
early any intention of this kind; but ſeeming to admit the 
equity of Francis's claim, he appeared ſolicitous only about 
giving him poſſeſſion in ſuch a manner as might not diſturb 
the peace of Europe, or overturn the balance of power in 
Italy, which the politicians of that country were ſo deſirous 
of preſerving. By this artifice he deceived Francis, and 
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gained ſo much confidence with the reſt of — 
almoſt without incurring any ſuſpicion, he involved the 
affair in new difliculties, and protracted the negotiatiom 
at pleaſure, Sometimes he propoſed to grant the inveſtiture 
of Milan to the duke of Orleans, Francis's ſecond ſon, ſome. 
times to the duke of Angouleme, his third ſon;-as' the 
views and inclinations of the French court varied, he trans- 
ferred his choice alternately from the one to the other, with 
ſuch profound and well- conducted diſſimulation, that" nei- 
ther Francis nor his miniſters ſeem to have penetrated: his 
real intention; and all military operations were entirely ſuf- 
- pended, as if nothing had remained but to enter n into 
poſſeſſion of what they demanded. : 

-1536.] During the interval of leiſure gained in this man- 
ner; Charles, on his return from Tunis, aſſembled the ſtates 
both of Sicily and Naples, and as they thought themſelves 
greatly honoured by the preſence of their ſovereign, and 
were no leſs pleaſed with the apparent diſintereſtedneſs of 
his expedition into Africa, than dazzled by the ſucceſs 
which had attended his arms, he prevailed on them to vote 
him ſuch liberal ſubſidies as were ſeldom granted in that age. 
This enabled him to recruit his veteran troops, to levy a 
body of Germans, and to take every other proper precaution 
for executing or ſupporting the meaſures on which he had 
determined. Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having 
diſcovered the intention of raiſing troops in that country, 
notwithſtanding all the pretexts employed in order to con- 
ceal it, firſt alarmed his maſter with this evident proof of the 
emperor's inſincerity“. 

But Francis was ſo poſſeſſed at that time with the rage of 
negotiation, in all the artifices and refinements of which his 
rival far ſurpaſſed him, that inſtead of beginning his military 

operations,' and puſhing them with vigour, or ſeizing the 
Milaneſe before the Imperial army was aſſembled, he ſatis- 
fed himſelf with making new offers to the emperor, in ox- 
* Mem, de Bellay, 192. 
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der to procure the inveſtiture by his yoluntary deed; * His 
offers were, indeed, ſo liberal and advantageous, that, if ever 
Charles had intended to grant his demand, he could not have 
rejected them with decency. He dexterouſly eluded them 


by declaring that until he conſulted the pope in perſon, he 


could not take his -final reſolution with regard to a point 
which ſo nearly concerned the peace of Italy. By this e- 


vaſion he gained ſome farther time for ripening the * 


which he had in view. 

The emperor at laſt advanced towards Rome, and made his 
public entry into that city with extraordinary potnp; [April 
6] but it being found neceſſary to remove the ruins of an an- 
cient temple of peace, in order to widen one of the ſtreets, 
through which the cavalcade had to pals, all the hiſtorians 
take notice of this trivial circumſtance, and they are fond to 
interpret it as an omen of the bloody war that followed. 
Charles, it is certain, had by this time baniſhed all thoughts 
of peace; and at laſt threw off the maſk, with which he had 


ſo long covered his deſigns from the court of France, by a. 


declaration of his ſentiments no leſs ſingular than explicit. 
The French ambaſſadors having: in their maſter's name de- 


manded a definitive reply to his propoſitions concerning the 


inveſtiture of Milan, Charles promiſed to give it next day 


in preſence of the pope and cardinals aſſembled in full con- 
\iſtory. + Theſe being accordingly met, and all the foreign 


ambaſſadors invited to attend, the emperor ſtood up, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the pope, expatiated for ſome time on 
the fincerity of his own wiſhes for the peace of Chriſtendom, 
as well as his abhorrence of war, the. miſeries of which he 
enumerated at great length, with ſtudied and elaborate ora» 


tory; he complained that all his endeavours to preſerve the 


tranquillity of Europe had hitherto been defeated by the 


reſtleſs and unjuſt ambition of the French king; that even 
during his minority ke had prufs of the unfriendly: and 
hoſtile intentions of that monarch; that, afterwards, he had 


openly attempted to wreſt from him the Imperial crown 
Vol. III. 1 
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which belonged to him by a title no leſs juſt than natural; 
that he had next invaded his kingdom of Navarre ; that not 
ſatisfied with this, he had attacked his territories, as well ag 
thoſe of his allies, both in Italy and the Low-Countries; 
that when the valour of the Imperial troops, rendered irre. 
Gſtible by the protection of the Almighty, had checked his 
progreſs, ruined his armies, and ſeized his perſon, he con- 
tinued to purſue by deceit what he had undertaken with in- 
Juſtice; that he had violated every article in the treaty of 
Madrid to which he owed his liberty, and as ſoon as he re- 


turned to his dominions took meaſures for rekindling the 


war which that pacification had happily extinguiſhed; that 
when new misfortunes compelled him to ſue again for peace 
at Cambray, he concluded and obſerved it with equal inſin- 
cerity; that ſoon after he had formed dangerous connexions 
with the heretical princes in Germany, and incited them to 
diſturb the tranquillity of the empire; that now he had 
driven the duke of Savoy, a prince married to a ſiſter of the 
empreſs, and joined in cloſe alliance with Spain, out of the 
greater part of his territories: that after injuries ſo often re- 
peated, and amidſt ſo many ſources of diſcord, all hope of 
amity or concord became deſperate; and though he him- 
ſelf was ſtill willing to grant the inveſtiture of Milan to one 
of the princes of France, there was little probability of that 
event taking place, as Francis, on the one hand, would not 
conſent to what was neceſſary for ſecuring the tranquillity 
of Europe; nor on the other, could he think it reaſon- 
able or ſafe to give a rival the unconditional poſſeſſion of all 
that he demanded. © Let us not however, added he, 
« continue wantonly to ſhed the blood of our innocent ſub- 
jects; let us decide the quarrel man to man, with what arms 
he pleaſes to chuſe, in our ſhirts, on an iſland, a bridge, or 
aboard a galley moored in a river; let the dutchy of Bur- 
gundy be put in depofit ow his part, and that of Milan on 
mine; theſe ſhall be the prize of the conqueror; and after 
that, let the united forces of Germany, Spain and France 
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be employed to humble the power of the Turk, and to ex- 
tirpate hereſy out of Chriſtendom. But if he, by declining 
this method of terminating our differences, renders war iu 
evitable, nothing ſhall divert me from proſecuting i to ſuck 
extremity, as ſhall reduce one of us to be the pooreſt gentle- 
man in his own dominions. Nor do I fear that it will be 
on me this misfortune ſhall fall; I enter upon action with 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs; the juſtneſs of my cauſe, the 
union of my ſubjects, the number and valonr of my troops, 
the experience and fidelity of my generals, all combine to- 
enſure it. Of all theſe advantages, the king of France is 
deſtitute; and were my reſources no more certain, and my 
hopes of victory no better founded than his, I would inſtant- 
ly throw myſelf at his feet, and with folded hands, and a 


rope about my neck, implore his mercy *.“ 


This long harangue the emperor delivered with an elerat · 
ed voice, a haughty tone, and the greateſt vehemence of ex- 
preſſion and geſture. The French ambaſſadors, who did- 
not fully comprehend his meaning, as he ſpake in the Span- 
1h tongue, were totally diſconcerted, and at a loſs how they 


ſhould anſwer ſuch an unexpected invective; when one of 


them began to vindicate his maſter's conduct, Charles inter- 
poſed abruptly, and would not permit him to proceed. 
The pope, without entering into any particular detail, ſatis- 
fied himſelf with a ſhort but pathetic recommendation of 
peace, together with an offer of employing his fincere en- 
deavours in order to procure that bleſſing to Chriſtendom; 
and the aſſembly broke up in the greateſt aſtoniſhment at 
the extraordinary ſcene which had been exhibited. In no 
part of his conduct, indeed, did Charles ever deviate ſo wide-- 
ly from his. general character. Inſtead of that. prudent re- 
collection, that compoſed and regular deportment ſo ftricts- 
ly attentive to decorum, and. ſo: admirably adapted to con- 
ceal his own paſſions, for which he was at all other times 
conſpicuous, he appears on this occaſion before one of the- 

Bellay, 199, Sandov. Hiſtor, del Emper, ii. 226. 
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moſt auguſt aſſemblies in Europe, boaſting of his own pow. 
er and exploits with inſolence; inveighing againſt his enemy 
with indecency; and challenging him to combat with an of. 
tentatious valour, more becoming a champion in romance, 
than the firſt monarch in Chriſtendom. But the well known 
and powerful operation of continued proſperity, as well ag 
of exaggerated praiſe, even upon the firmeſt minds, ſufficient. 
ly account for this ſeeming inconſiſtency. After having 
compelled Solyman to retreat, and having {tripped Barba- 
roſſa of a kingdom, Charles began to conſider his arms as 
invincible. He had been entertained, ever ſince his return 
from Africa, with repeated ſcenes of triumphs and public 
rejoicings; the orators and poets of Italy, the moit elegant 
at that time in Europe, had exhauſted their genius in pane- 
gyric on his conduct and merit, to which the aftrologers 
added magnificent promiſes of a more ſplendid fortune till 
in ſtore. Intoxicated with all theſe, he forgat his uſual re- 
ſerve and moderation, and was unable to reſtrain this extra: 
vagant fally of vanity, which became the more remarkable, 
by being both ſo uncommon and ſo public. 

He himſelf ſeems to have been immediately ſenſible of the 
impropriety of his behaviour; and when the French ambaſ- 
Ladors demanded next day a more clear explanation of what 
he had ſaid concerning the combat, he told them that they 
were not to conſider his propoſal as a formal challenge to 
their maſter, but as an expedient for preventing bloodſhed; 
he endeavoured to ſoſten ſeveral expreſſions in his diſcourſe; 
and ſpoke in terms full of reſpect towards Francis. But 

though this ſlight apology was far from being ſufficient to 
remove the offence which had been given, Francis, by an 
vnaccountable infatuation, continued to negotiate, as if it 
had ſtill been poſſible to bring their differences to a period 
by an amicable compoſition f. Charles, finding him ſo eager 
to run into the ſnare, favoured the deception, and, by ſcem- 


+ Mem. de Bellay, 205, Kc. 
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ing to liſten to his propoſals, gained farther tune to prepare - 
for the execution of his own. dehgns: _ 

At laft, the Imperial army aſſembled on the frantien of © 
the Milaneſe, to the amount of forty thouſand foot and ten 
thouſand horſe, . while that of France encamped near Vercel-- 
li in Piedmont, being greatly inferior in number, and wWeak- 
ened by the departure of a body of Swiſs, whom Charles art- 
fully perſuaded the popiſſi cantons to recal, that they might 
not ſerve againſt the duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. The 
French general not daring to riſque a battle, retired as ſoon + 
as the Imperialiſts advanced. The emperor put himſelf at 
the head of his forces [May 6], which the marquis del Gu- . 
aſto, the duke of Alva, and Ferdinand de Gonzaga command- - 
ed under him, though the ſapreme- direction of the whole 
was committed to- Antonio de Leyva, whoſe abilities and 
experience juſtly entitled him to that diſtinction. Charles 
ſoon diſcovered his intention not to eonſine his operations to- 
the recovery of Piedmont: and Savoy, but to puſh forward 
and invade the ſouthern provinces of France. This ſcheme 
he had long meditated, and had long been taking meaſures 
for executing it with ſuch: vigour. as might enſure ſucceſs. 
He had remitted large ſums: to his fiſter, the governeſs of | 
the Low- Countries, and to his brother, the king of the Ro- x 
mans, inſtructing them to levy all the forces in their power, 
in order to form two ſeparate bodies, the one to enter France 
on the ſide of Picardy, the other on the fide of Champagnez : 
while he with the main army, fell upon the oppoſite fron- 
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? tier of the kingdom. Trufting to theſe vaſt preparations, , | 
% be ſchought it impoſſible that Francis could reſiſt ſo many | 
4 unexpected attacks on ſuch different quarters; and began | 


his enterpriſe with ſuch confidence of its happy iſſue, that [ 
4 he deſired Jovius the hiſtorian,” to make a large proviſion of 
paper ſufficient to record the victories which he was going 
to obtain... 


His miniſters and generals, inltead of entertaining the 
lame "o— hopes, repreſented to him in the * | 
I 3 
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terms the danger of leading his troops ſo far from his own 
territories, to ſuch a diſtance from his magazines, and into 
provinces which did not yield ſufficient ſubſiſtence for their 
own inhabitants. They entreated him to conſider the in- 
exhauſtible reſources of France in maintaining a defenſive 
war, and the active zeal with which a gallant nobility would 
ſerve a prince whom they loved, in repelling the enemies of 
their country; they recalled ro his remembrance the fatal 
miſcarriage of Bourbon and Peſcara, when they ventured 
upon the fame enterpriſe under circumſtances which ſeemed 
as certainly to promiſe ſucceſs; the marquis del Guaſto in 
particular fell on his knees, and conjured him to abandon 
the undertaking as deſperate. But many-circumſtances com- 
bined in leading Charles to diſregard all their remonſtrances, 
He could ſeldom be brought, on any occaſion, to depart 
from a reſolution which he had once taken; he was too apt 
to under-rate and deſpiſe the talents of his rival the king of 
France, becauſe they differed ſo widely from his own; he 
was blinded by the preſumption which accompanies proſpe- 
Tity; and relied, perhaps, in ſome degree, on the prophecies 
which predicted the increaſe of his own grandeur. He not 
only adhered obſtinately to his own plan, but determined to 
advance towards France without waiting for the reduction of 
any part of Piedmont, except ſuch towns as were abſolutely 
neceſſary for preſerving his communication with = Pp, 

_ eſe. Id 
The monte. de Saluces, to 1 Francis bad 1 
the command of a ſmall body of troops left for the defence 
of Piedmont, rendered this more eaſy than Charles had any 
reaſon to expect. That nobleman, educated in the court of 
France, diſtinguiſhed by continual marks of the king's fa- 
vour, and honoured ſo lately with a charge of ſuch import- 
ance, ſuddenly, and without any provocation or pretext of 
diſguſt revolted from his benefactor. His motives to this 
treacherous action were as childiſh as the deed itſelf was 
- baſe, Being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a ſuperſtitious faith in 
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divination and aſtrology, he believed with full aſſurance, that 


the fatal period of the French nation was at hand; that on 


its ruins the emperor would eſtabliſh an univerſal monarchy; 
that therefore he ought to follow the dictates of prudence, 
in attaching himſelf to his riſing fortune, and could incur no 
blame for deſerting a prince whom Heaven had devoted to 
deſtruction. His treaſon became ſtill more odious, by his 
employing that very authority, with which Francis had in- 
veſted him, in order to open the kingdom to his enemies. 
Whatever meaſures were propoſed or undertaken by the of- 
ficers under his command for the defence of their conqueſts, 
he rejected or defeated. Whatever properly belonged to 
himſelf, as commander in chief, to provide or perform for 
that purpoſe, he totally neglected. In this manner, he ren- 
dered towns even of the greateſt conſequence, untenable, 
by leaving them deſtitute either of proviſions, ammunition, 
artillery, or a ſufficient garriſon; and the Imperialiſts muſt 
have reduced Piedmont in as ſhort a time as was neceſlary to 
march through it, if Montpezat, the governor of Foſſano, 
had not, by an extraordinary effort of courage and military 
conduct, detained them almoſt a month before that incon- 
ſiderable place. 

By this meritorious and ſeaſonable ſervice, he gained his 


maſter ſufficient time for aſſembling his forces, and for con- 


certing a ſyſtem of defence againſt a danger which he now 
ſaw to be inevitable. Francis fixed on the only proper and 
effectual plan for defeating the invaſion of a powerful ene- 
my; and his prudence in chuſing this plan, as well as his 
perſeverance in executing it, deſerve the greater praiſe, as it 


was equally contrary to his own natural temper, and to the 


genius of the French nation, He determined to remain al- 
together upon the defenſive; never to hazard a battle, or 
even a great ſkirmiſh without certainty of ſucceſs; to fortify 
his camps in a regular manner; to throw garriſons only into 


towns of great ſtrength ; to deprive the enemy of ſubſiſtence, 


+ Bellay, 222, a. 246, b. 
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duſtry to render the fortiſications of this camp impregnable, 
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by laying waſte the country before them; and to ſave the 
whole kingdom, by ſacrificing one of its provinces. The 
execution of this plan he committed entirely. to the marechal 
Montmorency, who was the author of it; a man wonderfully 
fitted by nature for ſuch a truſt, haughty, ſevere, confident 


in his own abilities, and deſpiſing thoſe of other men; ins 


capable of being diverted from any reſolution by remon. 
ſtrances or entreaties; and, in proſecuting any ſcheme, re, 
gardleſs alike of love or of pity. 


Montmorency made choice of a ſtrong. camp, under the: 


walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the Rhone and the: 
Durance, one of which plent ifully ſupplied his troops with 
all neceſfaries from the inland provinces, . and the other co- 
vered his camp on that fide where it was moſt probable the 
enemy would approach. He laboured with unwearied in- 


and aſſembled there a conſiderable army, though greatly in- 
ferior to that of the enemy; while the king with another: 
body of troops encamped at Valence higher up the Rhone. 
Marſeilles and Arles were the only. towns he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to defend; the former, in order to retain. the com · 


mand of the ſea; the latter, as the barrier of the province of 


Languedoc; and each of theſe he furniſned with numerous 
garriſons of his beſt troops, commanded by officers on whoſe 
fidelity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the. 


other towns, as well as of the open country, were compel: 


led to abandon their houſes, and were conducted to the: 
mountains, or to the camp at Avignon, or to the inland 
provinces. The fortifications of ſuch places as might have 
afforded ſhelter or deferice to the enemy, were thrown down. 
Corn, forage, and proviſions of every kind, were carried a- 
way or deſtroyed; all the mills and ovens were ruined, and 


the wells filled up or rendered uſeleſs. The devaſtation ex- 


tended from the Alps to Marſeilles, and from the ſea to the 
confines of Dauphin&; nor does hiſtory afford any inſtance 


SD 
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among civilized nations, in which this cruel expedient for 
the public ſafety was employed with the ſame rigour. 

At length, the emperor arrived with the van of his army 
on the frontiers of Provence, and was ſtill ſo poſſeſſed with 
confidence of ſucceſs, that, during a few days when he was 
obliged to halt until the reſt of his troops came up, he be- 


gan to divide his future conqueſts among his officers; and, 


as a new incitement to ſerve him with zeal, gave them liberal 
promiſes of offices, lands, and honours in France*. The 
face of defolation, however, which preſented itſelf to him, 
when he entered the country, began to damp. his hopes, and 
convinced him that a monarch, who, in order to diſtreſs an 


enemy, had voluntarily ruined one of his richeſt provinces, 
would defend the reſt with deſperate obſtinacy. Nor was 


it long before he became ſeuſible that Francis's plau-af de- 
fence was zs prudent as it appeared to be extraordinary. 


His fleet, on which Charles chiefly depended for ſubſiſtence, 
was prevented for ſome time by contrary winds, and other ac- 


cidents to which naval operations are ſubject, from approach- 


ing the French coaſt; even after its arrival, it afforded 


at beſt a precarious and ſcanty ſupply to ſuch a nume- 
rous body of troops}; nothing was to be found in the 
country itſelf for their ſupport; nor could they draw any 
conſiderable aid from the dominions of the duke of Savoy, 
exhauſted already by maintaining two great armies. The 


emperor was no leſs embarraſſed how to employ, than how 


to ſubſiſt his forces; for though he was now in poſſeſſion of 
almoſt an entire province, he could not be ſaid to have the 
command of it, while he held only defenceleſs towns; and 
while the French, beſides their camp, at Avignon, continu-- 
ed maſters of Marſeilles and Arles. At firſt he thought of 
attacking their camp, and of terminating the war by one 
deciſive blow; but ſkilful officers who were appointed to 
view it, declared the attempt to be utterly impracticable. 


He then gave orders to inveſt Marſeilles and Arles, hoping 


* Bellay, 266, as + Sandov, il, 231. 
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that the French would quit their advantageous poſt in order 


to relieve them; but Montmorency adhering firmly to hit 
plan, remained immoveable at Avignon, and the Imperial. 
iſts met with ſuch a warm reception from the garriſons of 
both towns, that they relinquiſhed their enterpriſes with 
loſs and diſgrace. As a laſt effort, the emperor advanced 


once more towards Avignon, though with an army harraf. 


ſed by the perpetual incurſions of ſmall parties of the 


French light troops, weakened by diſeaſes, and diſpirited by 


diſaſters, which ſeemed the more intolerable, becauſe they 
were unexpected. 

During theſe operations, Montmorency found himſelf ex- 
poſed to greater danger from his own troops than from the 
enemy; and their inconſiderate valour went near to have pre- 
Cipitated the kingdom into thoſe calamities which he with 
fuch induſtry and caution had endeavoured to Us 
accuſtomed to behold an enemy. ravaging their country al 
moſt without contron}; impatient of fuch long inaction; un 
acquainted with the ſlow and remote, but certain effects of 
Montmorency's ſyſtem of defence; the French wiſhed for a 
battle with no leſs ardour than the Imperialiſts. They con» 
fidered the conduct of their general as a diſgrace to their 
country, His caution they imputed to timidity; his cir- 
eumſpection to want of ſpirit; and the conſtancy with which 
he purſued his plan, to obſtinacy or pride. Theſe reflec- 
tions, whiſpered at firſt among the ſoldiers and ſubalterns, 


were adopted, by degrees, by officers of higher rank; and 


as many of them envied Montmorency's favour with the 
king, and more were diſlatisfied with his harſh diſguſting 
manner, the diſcontent ſoon became great in his camp, 
which was filled with general murmurings, and almoſt open 
complaints againſt his meaſures. Montmorency, on whom 
the ſentiments of his own troops made as little impreſſion 
as the inſults of the enemy, adhered ſteadily to his ſyſtem 
though, in order to reconcile the army to his maxims, no 
leſs contrary to the genius of the nation, than to the ideas of 
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bility in his deportment, and often explained, with great 


* — 
. 


which had already reſulted from it, and the certain ſucceſs 
with which it would be attended. At laft, Francis joined 


forcements, he now conſidered as of ſtrength ſufficient to 
face the enemy. As he had put no ſmall conſtraint upon 
kimſelf, in conſenting that his troops ſhould remain ſo long 
upon the defenſive, it can hardly be doubted but that his 
fondneſs for what was daring and ſplendid, added to the 
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over-ruled Montmorency's ſalutary caution“. 


from the danger which any raſh -reſolution might have oc- 
caſioned. The emperor, after ſpending two inglorious 
months in Provence, without having performed any thing 
ſuitable to his vaſt preparations, or that could juſtify the 
confidence with which he had boaſted of his own power, 
found that, beſides Antonio de Leyva, and other officers of 
diſtinction, he had loſt one half of his troops by diſeaſes or 
by famine; and that the reſt were in no condition to ſtrug- 
gle any longer with calamities, by which ſo many of their 
companions had periſhed. Neceſſity, therefore, extorted 
from him orders to retire; and though he was ſome time in 
notion before the French ſuſpected his intention, a body of 
and Wl light troops, aſſiſted by crowds of peaſants, eager to be re- 
the I enged on thoſe who had brought ſuch deſolation on their 
ing country, hung upon the rear of the Imperialiſts, and by 
mp. bizing every favourable opportunity of attacking them, 
pen WWtirew them often into confuſion. The road by which they 
hom Wed, for they purſued their march with ſuch diſorder and 
ion brecipitation that it ſcarcely deſerves the name of a retreat, 
tem Were ſtrewed with arms or baggage, which in their hurry 
, 00 ad trepidation they bad abandoned, and covered with the 
as of * Mem, de Bellay, 269, &c. 312, &c. 
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war among undiſciplined troops, he aſſumed an unuſual affa- 


condeſcenſion, the motives of his conduct, the advantages 


his army at Avignon, which, having received ſeveral rein- 


impatience both of officers and ſoldiers, would at laſt have. 


Happily the retreat of the enemy delivered the kingdom 
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Bellay, an eye-witneſs of their calamities, endeavours to 
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ſick, the wounded, and the dead; inſomuch that Martin 


give his readers ſome idea of them, by comparing their miſeries 
to thoſe which the Jews ſuffered from the victorious and de. 
ſtructive arms of the Romans t. If Montmorency, at this 
critical moment, had advanced with all his forces, nothing 
could have ſaved the whole Imperial army from utter ruin. 
But that general, by ſtanding ſo long and ſo obſtinately 
on the defenſive, had become cautious to exceſs; his mind, 
tenacious of any bent it had once taken, could not aſſume 
a contrary one as ſuddenly as the change of circumſtances re- 
quired; and he ſtill continued to repeat his favourite max- 
ims, that it was more prudent to allow the lion to eſcape 
than to drive him to deſpair, and that a bridge of gold 
ſhould be made for a retreating enemy. 

The emperor having conducted the ſhattered remains of 
his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and appointed the mar- 
quis del Guaſto to ſucceed Leyva in the government of that 
dutchy, ſet out for Genoa. As he could not bear to expoſe 
himſelf to the ſcorn of the Italians, after ſuch a ſad reverſe 
of fortune; and did not chuſe, under his preſent circum- 
ſtances, to reviſit thoſe cities through which he had ſo lately 
paſſed in triumph for one conqueſt, and in certain expecta. 
tion of another, he embarked directly for Spain ¶ Novem- 
ber]. : 

Nor was the progreſs of his arms on the oppoſite frontier 
of France ſuch as to alleviate, in any degree, the loſſes which 
he had ſuſtained in Provence, Bellay, by his addreſs and 
intrigues, had prevailed on ſo many of the German princes 
to withdraw the contingent of troops which they had fur WW 8: 
niſhed to the king of the Romans, that he was obliged to lay WW ot 
aſide all thoughrs of his intended irruption into Champagne. ©; 
Though a powerful army levied in the Low-Countries en- be 
tered Picardy, which they found bur feebly guarded, while WW lit 


+ Mem, de Bellay, 316. Sandov. Hiſt. del Emper. ü. 25% 
t Jovii Hiſtor, lib. xxxv. p. 174, &c. 
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the ſtrength of the kingdom was drawn towards the ſouth ; 
yet the nobility, taking arms with their uſual alacrity, ſup- 
plied by their ſpirit the defects of the king's preparations, 
and defended Peronne, and other towns which were attack- 
ed, with ſuch vigour, as obliged the enemy to retire, without 
making any conqueſt of importance“. 

Thus Francis, by the prudence of his own meaſures, and 
by the union and valour of his ſubjects, rendered abortive 
thoſe vaſt efforts in which his rival had almoſt exhauſted Lis 
whole force. As this humbled the emperor's arrogance no 
leſs than it checked his power, he was mortified more ſen- 
fibly on this occaſion than on any other, during the courſe 
of the long conteſts between him and the French monarch. 
One circumſtance alone embittered the joy with which the 
ſucceſs of the campaign inſpired Francis. That was the 
death of the dauphin, his eldeſt ſon, a prince of great hopes, 
and extremely beloved by the people on account of his re- 
ſemblance to his father. This happening ſuddenly, was 
imputed to poiſon, not only by the vulgar, fond of aſcrib- 
ing the death of illuſtrious perſonages to extraordinary cauſ- 
es, but by the king and his miniſters. The count de 
Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cupbearer to the dauphin, 
being ſeized on ſuſpicion, and put to the torture, openly 
charged the Imperial generals, Gonzaga and Leyva, with 
having inſtigated him to the commiſſion of that crime; he 
even threw out ſome indirect and obſcure accuſations againſt 
the emperor himſelf. At a time when all France was exaf- 
perated to the utmoſt againſt Charles, this uncertain and ex- 
torted charge was conſidered as an inconteſtible proof of 
guilt; while the confidence with which both he and his 
officers aſſerted their own innocence, together with the in- 
dignation, as well as horror, which they expreſſed on their 
being ſuppoſed capable of ſuch a deteſtable action, were 
little attended to, and leſs regarded f. It is evident, how- 


* Mem. de Bella „ 318, &. 
_ +Mem, de Bellay, 289. 
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ever, that the emperor could have no inducement to perpe. 
trate ſuch a crime, as Francis was flill in the vigour of life 
himſelf, and bad two ſons, beſides the dauphin, grown up 
almoſt to the age of manhood. That fingle conſideration, 
without mentioning. the emperor's general character, unble. 


| miſhed by the imputation of any deed reſembling this in a. 


trocity, is more than ſufficient to counterbalance the weight 
of a dubious teſtimony uttered during the anguiſh of tor. 


cure t. According to the moſt unprejudiced hiſtorians, the 


dauphin's death was occaſioned by his having drunk too 
freely of cold water after overheating himſelf at tennis; and 
this account, as it is the moſt ſimple, is likewiſe the moſt 
credible. But if his days were cut ſhort by poiſon, it is not 
improbable that the emperor conjectured rightly, when he 
affirmed that it had been adminiſtered by the direction of 
Catharine of Medici, in order to ſecure the crown to the 
duke of Orleans, her huſband #. The advantages reſulting 
to her by the dauphin's death were obvious as well as great; 
nor did her boundleſs and daring ambition ever recoil from 
any action neceſſary towards e the objects which ſhe 
had in view. 

1537. ] Next year opened with a cranſaQion very uncom- 
mon, but ſo incapable of producing any effect, that it would 
not deſerve to be mentioned, if it were not a ſtriking proof 
of the perſonal animoſity which mingled itſelf in all the hoſt 
lities between Charles and Francis, and which often betray- 
ed them into ſuch indecercies towards each other, as lefſen- 
cd th: dignity of both. Francis, accompanied by the peers 
and princes of the blood, having taken his ſeat in the par- 
liament of Paris with the uſual ſolemnities, the advocate 
general appeared; and after accuſing Charles of Auſtna 
(for ſo he affected to call the emperor) of having violated 
the treaty of Cambray, by which he was abſolved- from the 
homage due to the crown of France for the countries & 
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Artois and Flanders; inſiſted that this treaty being now 
void, he was {till to be conſidered as a vaſſal of the crown, 
and by couſequence had been guilty of rebellion in taking 
arms againſt his ſovereign; and therefore he demanded that 
Charles thould. be ſummoned to appear in perſon, or by his 
counſel, before the parligment of Paris, his legal judges, to 
anſwer for this crime. The requeſt was granted; a herald 
repaired to the frontiers of Picardy, and ſummoned him with 
the accuſtomed formalities to appear againſt a day prefixed. 
That term being expired, and no perſon appearing in his 
name, the parliament gave judgment, „That Charles of 
Auſtria had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy thoſe 
fiefs; declared Flanders and Artois to be re- united to the 
crown of France!“ and ordered their decree for this purpole 
to be publiſhed by ſound of trumpet on the froutiers of 
theſe provinces . 

Soon after this vain diſplay of his reſentment, rather than 
of his power, Francis marched towards the Low-Countries 
March,] as if he had, intended to execute the ſentence 
which his parliament had pronounced, and to ſeize thoſe ter- 
ritories which it had awarded to him. As the queen of 
m- Hungary, to whom her brother the emperor had commit- 
ld ted the government of that part of his dominions, was not 


e RE Cs 


oof prepared for ſo early a campaign, he at firſt made ſome pro- | 


li: grefs, and took ſeveral towns of importance. But being o- 
- Þig<d ſoon to leave his army, in order to ſuperintend the o- 
ſen- WY pcratious of war, the Flemings, having aſſembled a nume- 
een dus army, not anly recovered molt of the places which they 
par- tad loſt, but began to make conqueſts in their turn. At 
ate · lat they inveſted Terouenne, and the duke of Orleans, now 
ria zuphin, by the death of his brother, and Montmorency, 
whom Francis had honoured with the conſtable's ſword, as 
the reward of his great ſervices. during the forther cam- 
paign, determined to hazard a battle in order to relieve it. 


| A Lettres et Memoires d Etat, par Ribier, 2 tom. Blois, 1666. 
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While they were advancing for this purpoſe, and within a 
few miles of the enemy, they were ſtopt ſhort by the arrival 
of an herald from the queen of Hungary, acquainting him 
that a ſuſpenſion of arms was now agreed upon. 

This unexpected event was owing to the zealous e 
ours of the two ſiſters, the queens of France and of Hunga. 
ry, who had long laboured to reconcile the contending mon- 
archs. The war in the Netherlands had laid waſte the fron. 
tier provinces of both countries, without any real advantage 
to either, The French and Flemings equally regretted the 
interruption of their commerce; which was beneficial to both, 
Charles as well as Francis, who had each ſtrained to the ut. 
moſt, in order to ſupport the vaſt operations of the former 
campaign, found that they eould not now keep armies on 
foot in this quarter, without weakening their operations in 
Piedmont, where both wiſhed to puſh the war with the great. 
eſt vigour. All theſe circumſtances facilitated the negotia- 
tions of the two queens; a truce was concluded [July $0,] 
to continue in force for ten months, but it extended no far- 
ther than the Low- Countries“. 

In Piedmont the war was {till profecuted with great ani- 
moſity; and though neither Charles nor Francis could make 
the powerful efforts to which this animoſity prompted them, 
they continued to exert themſelves like combatants, whol: 
rancour remains after their ſtrength is exhauſted. Towns 
were alternately loſt and retaken; ſkirmiſhes were fought 
every day; and much blood was ſhed, without any action Wi * 
that gave a decided ſuperiority to either fide. At laſt the i © 
two queens determined not to leave unfiniſhed the good i 
work which they had begun, prevailed, by their importunate n 
ſolicitations, the one on her brother, the other on her ke 
Huſband, to conſent alſo to a truce in Piedmont for three * 
months. The conditions of it were, that each ſhould keep , 

, 


poſſeſſion of what was in his hands, and after leaving gar. 
ſons in the towns, ſhould withdraw his army out of the 


* Memoires de Ribier, 56. 
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province; and that plenipotentiaries ſhould be appointed to- 
adjuſt all matters in diſpute by a foal treaty “. 

The powerful motives which inclined both princes to this. 
accommodation, have been often mentioned. The expences- 
of the war had far exceeded the ſums which their revenues. 
were capable of ſupplying; nor durſt they venture upon any 
great addition to the impoſitions then eſtabliſhed, as ſubjects 
had not yet learnt to bear with patience the immenſe burdens. 
to which they have beceme accuſtomed in modern times. 
The emperor in particular, though he had contracted debts: 
which. in that age appeared prodigiousF, had it not in his 
power to pay the large arrears long due to his army. At. 
the ſame time he had no. proſpe& of deriving any aid in mo- 
ney or men either from the pope or Venetians, though he- 
had employed promiſes and threats, alternately, in order to 
procure it. But he found the former not only fixed in his 
reſolution, of adhering, ſteadily to the neutrality which he 
had always. declared to be ſuitable to his character, but paſ- 
ſionately deſirous of bringing about a peace. He perceived. 
that the latter were ſtill intent on their ancient object of hold · 
ing the balance even between the rivals, and ſolicitous not 
to throw too great a weight into either ſcale. 

What made a deeper impreſſion, on Charles. than all' 
theſe, was the dread of the Turkiſh arms, which, by his 
league with, Solyman, Francis had drawn upon him. 
Though. Francis, without the aſſiſtance of a ſingle ally, had! 
a war to maintain againſt an enemy. greatly ſuperior in pow- 
er to himſelf, yet ſo great was the horror of. Chriſtians, in 
that age, at any union with. inſidels, which they confidered* - 
not only as diſhonourable but profane, that it was long be- 
fore he could be brought to avail himſelf of the obvious ad- 


vantages reſulting from. ſuch a confederacy.. Neceſlity at 


laſt ſurmounted his delicacy and ſcruples. Towards the 
cloſe of the preceding year, La Foreſt, a ſecret agent at the 
Ottoman Porte, had concluded a treaty with the ſultan, 
Memoires de Rbier, 62. + Ribier, 1. 274. 
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whereby Solyman engaged to invade the kingdom of Naples, 
during the next campaign, and to attack the king of the 
Romans in Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis 
undertook to enter the Milaneſe at the ſame time with a 
proper force. Solyman had punQually performed what 
was incumbent on him. Barbaroſſa with a great fleet ap- 
peared on the coaſt of Naples, filled that kingdom, from 
which all the troops had been drawn towards Piedmont, 
with conſternation, landed without reſiſtance near Taranto, 
obliged Caſtro, a place of ſome ſtrength, to ſurrender, plun- 
dered the adjacent country, and was taking meaſures for 
ſecuring and extending his conqueſts, when the unexpected 
arrival of Doria, together with the pope's gallies, and a 
iquadron of the Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to 
retire. In Hungary the progreſs of the Turks was more 
formidable. Mahmet, their general, after gaining ſeveral 
{mall advantages, defeated the Germans in a great battle at 
Eſſek on the Drave*. Happily for Chriſtendom, it was 
not in Francis's power, to execute with equal exactneſs what 
he had ſtipulated; . nor could he aſſemble at this juncture an 
army ſtrong enough to penetrate into the Milaneſe. By 
this he failed in recovering poſſeſſion of that dutchy; and 
Italy was not only faved from the calamities of a new war, 
but from feeling the deſolating rage of the Turkiſh arms, 
as an addition to all that it had fufferedFf. As the emperor 
knew that he could not long reſiſt the efforts of two ſuch 
powerful confederates, nor could expect that the ſame for- I er 
tunate accidents would concur a ſecond time to deliver an 
Naples, and to preſerve the Milaneſe; as he foreſaw that the I. 
Italian ſtates would not only tax him loudly with inſatiable BF m: 
ambition, but might even turn their arms againſt him, if he vi 
ſhould be ſo regardleſs of their danger as obſtinately to pro- Tc 
tract the war, he thought it neceſſary, both for his ſafety I na: 
and reputation, to give his conſent to a truce, Nor was Bf cen 
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Francis willing to ſuſtain all the blame of obſtructing the re- 
eſtabliſhment of tranquillity, or to expoſe himſelf on that ac- 
count to the danger of being deſerted by the Swiſs and other 
foreigners in his ſervice. He even began to apprehend that 
his own ſubjects would ſerve him coldly, if by contribut- 
ing to aggrandize the power of the Infidels, which it was 
his duty, and had been the ambition of his anceſtors to des» 
preſs, he continued to act in direct oppoſition to all the 
principles which ought to influence a monarch diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of Moſt Chriſtian King. He choſe, for all 
theſe reaſons, rather to run the riſk of diſobliging his new 
ally the ſultan, than, by an unſeaſonable adherence to the 
treaty with him, to forfeit what was of greater conſequence, 

But though both parties conſented to a truce, the pleni- 
potentiaries found inſuperable difficulties in ſettling the arti- 
cles of a definitive treaty. Each of the monarchs, with the 
arrogance of a conqueror, aimed at giving law to the other; 
and neither would ſo far acknowledge his inferiority, as to 
ſacrifice any point of honour, or to relinquiſh any matter of 
right; ſo that the plenipotentiaries ſpent the time in long 
and fruitleſs negotiations, and ſeparated after agreeing to 
prolong the truce for a few months. 

1538.] The pope, however, did not deſpair of accom- 
pliſhing a point in which the plenipotentiaries had failed, 
and took upon himſelf the ſole burden of negotiating a 
peace. To form a confederacy capable of defending Chriſt- 
endom from the formidable inroads of the Turkiſh arms, 
and to concert effectual meaſures for the extirpation of the 
Lutheran hereſy, were two great objects which Paul had 
much at heart, and he conſidered the union of the emperor 
with the king of France as an eſſential preliminary to both. 
To be the inſtrument of reconciling theſe contending mo- 
narchs, whom his predeceſſors by their intereſted and inde- 
cent intrigues had ſo often embroiled, was a circumſtance 
which could not fail of throwing diſtinguiſhed luſtre on 
his character and adminiſtration, Nor was he without 
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hopes that, while he purſued this laudable end, he might ſe 
cure advantages to his own family, the aggrandizing of 
which he did not negleR, though he aimed at it with a leſs 
audacious ambition than was common among the popes of 
that century. Influenced by theſe conſiderations, he pro- 
poſed an interview between the two monarchs at Nice, and 
offered to repair thither in perſon, that he might act as me. 
diator in compoſing all their differences. When a pontiff 
of a venerable character, and of a very advanced age, waz 
willing, from his zeal for peace, to undergo the fatigue 
of ſo long a journey, neither Charles or Francis could with de. 
cency decline the interview. But though both came to the 
place of rendezvous, ſo great was the difficulty of adjuſting the 
ceremonial, or ſuch the remains of diſtruſt and rancour on each 
fide, that they refuſed to ſee one another, and every thing 
was tranſacted by the intervention of the pope, who viſited 
them alternately. With all his zeal and ingenuity he could 
not find out a method of removing the obſtacles which prevent. 
ed a final accommodation, particularly thoſe ariſing from the 
poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe; nor was all the weight of his 
authority ſufficient to overcome the obſtinate perſeverance 
of either monarch in aſſerting his own: claims. At laſt, that 
he might not ſeem to have laboured altogether without el. 
fect, he prevailed on them to ſign a- truce for ten years 
June 18], upon the ſame condition with the former, that 
each ſhould retain what was now in his poſſeſſion, and 1 
the mean time ſhould ſend: ambaſſadors.to Rome, to diſculs 
their pretenſions at leiſure *. | 

Thus ended a war of no long continuance, but very et- 
tenſive in its operations, and in which both parties.exerted 
their utmoſt ſtrengti. Though. Francis failed in the ob- 
je& which he had principally in: view, the recovery of the 
Milaneſe, he acquired, nevertheleſs, great reputatian by the 


* Recueil des Traitez, ii. 210. Relatione del Nicolo Tiepolo 
de PAbocamento di Nizza, chez Du. Ment Corps Diplomat. Par. 
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wiſdom of his meaſures as well as the ſucceſs of his arms in 
repelling a formidable invaſion; and by keeping poſſeſſion 
of one half of the duke of Savoy's dominions, he added no 
inconſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength to his kingdom. Where · 
as Charles, repulſed and baffled, after having boaſted ſo ar- 
rogantly of victory, purchaſed an inglorious truce, by ſacri. 
ficing an ally who had raſhly confided too much in his 
friendſhip and power. The unfortunate duke murmured, 
complained, and remonſtrated againſt a treaty ſo much to 
his diſadvantage, but in vain; he had no means of redreſs, and 
was obliged to ſubmit. Of all his dominions, Nice, with its 
dependencies, was the only corner of which he himſelf kept 
poſſeſſion. He ſaw the reſt divided between a powerful in- 
vader and the ally to whoſe protection he had truſted, while 
he remained a ſad monument of the imprudence of weak 
princes, who by taking part in the quarrel of mighty neigh- 
bours, between whom they happen to be ſituated, are cruſh» 
ed and overwhelmed in the ſhock. 

A few days after ſigning the treaty of truce, the empe- 
ror ſet ſail for Barcelona, but was driven by contrary winds 
to the iland of St. Margaret on the coaſt of Provence. 
When Francis, who happened to be not far diſtant, heard 
of this, be conſidered it as an office of civility to invite him 
to take ſhelter in his dominions, and propoſed a perſonal in- 
terview with him at Aigues-mortes. The emperor, who 
would not be outdone by his rival in complaiſance, inſtantly 
repaired thither. As ſoon as he caſt anchor in the road, 
Francis without waiting to ſettle any point of ceremony, 
but relying implicitly on the emperor's honour for his ſecu- 
rity, viſited him on board his galley, and was received and 
entertained with the warmeſt demonſtrations of eſteem and 
aſſection. Next day the emperor repaid the confidence 
which the king bad placed in him. He landed at Aigues- 
mortes with as little precaution, and met with a reception 
equally cordial, He remained on ſhore during the night, 
and in both viſits the two monarchs vied with each other id 
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expreſſions of reſpe& and friendſhip*®. After twenty year 
of open hoſtilities, or of ſecret enmity; after ſo many inju- 
ries reciprocally inflicted or endured; after having formally 
given the lie, and challenged one another to ſingle combat; 
after the emperor had inveighed ſo publicly againſt Francis 
as a prince void of honour or integrity; and after Francis 
had accuſed him of being acceſſary to the murder of his eld. 
eft ſon; ſuch an interview appears altogether ſingular and 


even unnatural. But the hiſtory of theſe monarchs abounds ' 


with ſuch ſurpriſing tranſitions. From implacable hatred 
they appeared to paſs, in a moment, to the moſt cordial re. 
concilement; from ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, to perfect confi- 
dence; and from practiſing all the dark arts of a deceitful po- 
licy, they could aſſume, of a ſudden, the liberal and open 
manners of two gallant gentlemen. 

The pope, beſides the glory of having lad peace to 
Europe, gained, according to his expectation, a point of 
great conſequence to his family, by prevailing on the empe- 
ror to betroth Margaret of Auſtria, his natural daughter, for- 
merly the wife of Alexander di Medici, to his grandſon Oc- 
tavio Farneſe, and in conſideration of this marriage, to be- 
ſtow ſeveral honours and territories upon his future ſon-in- 
law. A very tragical event, which happened about the be- 
ginning of the year 1537, had deprived Margaret of her firlt 
huſband. That young prince, whom the emperor's partia- 
lity had raiſed to the ſupreme power in Florence, upon the 
ruins of the public liberty, neglected entirely the cares of go- 
vernment, and abandoned himſelf to the moſt diſſolute de- 
bauchery. Lorenzo di Medici his neareſt kinſman was not 
only the companion but direQor of his pleaſures, and em- 
ploying all the powers of a cultivated and inventive genius 
in this diſhanourable miniftry, added ſuch elegance as well as 
variety to vice, as gained him an abſolute aſcendant over the 


* Sandov. Hiſt. vol. ii. 2 38. Relation de VEntrevue de Chart. 
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mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo ſeemed to be ſunk 
in luxury, and affected ſuch an appearance of indolence and 
effeminacy, that he would not wear a ſword, and trembled 
at the fight of blood, he concealed under that diſguiſe a 
dark, deſigning, audacious ſpirit. Prompted either by the 
love of liberty, or allured by the hope of attaining the ſu- 
preme power, he determined to aſſaſſinate Alexander his be- 
nefactor and friend, Though he long revolved this defign 
in his mind, his reſerved and ſuſpicious temper prevented 
him from communicating it to any perſon whatever; and 
continuing to live with Alexander in their uſual familiarity, 
he, one night, under pretence of having ſecured him an af- 
ſignation with a lady of high rank whom he had often ſoli- 
cited, drew that unwary prince into a ſecret apartment of 
his houſe, and there ſtabbed him, while he lay careleſsly on 
a couch expecting the arrival of the lady whoſe company he 
had been promiſed. But no ſooner was the deed done, than 
ſtanding aftoniſhed, and ſtruck with horror at its atrocity, 
he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which had induced 
him to commit it. Inſtead of rouſing the people to recover 
their liberty by publiſhing the death of the tyrant, inſtead 
of taking any ſtep towards opening his own way to the dig- . 
nity now vacant, he locked the door of the apartment, and, 
like a man bereaved of reaſon and preſence of mind, fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation out of the Florentine territories, 
It was late next morning before the fate of the unfortunate” 
prince was known, as his attendants, accuſtomed to his irre- 
cularites, never entered his apartment early. Immediately 
the chief perſons in the ſtate aſſembled. Being induced 
partly by the zeal of cardinal Cibo for the houſe of Medici, 
to which he was nearly related, partly by the authority of 
Francis Guicciardini, who recalled to their memory, and 
repreſented in ſtriking colours, the caprice as well as turbu- 
ce of their ancient popular government, they agreed to 
D. pace Coſmo di Medici, a youth of eighteen, the only male 
oer of that Mluſtrious houſe, at the head of the government; 
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though at the ſame time ſuch was their love of liberty, that 
they eſtabliſhed ſeveral regulations in order to crrcumberite 
and moderate his power. 

Meanwhile, Lorenzo having rencinad a place of ſafety, 
made known what he had done, to Philip Strozzi and the 
other Florentines who had been driven into exile, or who 
had voluntarily retired, when the republican form of govern. 
ment was aboliſhed, in order to make way for the dominion 
of the Medici. By them, the deed was extolled with extra- 
vagant praiſes, and the virtue of Lorenzo was compared to 
- that of the elder Brutus, who diſregarded the ties of blood, 
or with that of the younger, who forgot the friendſhip and 
favours of the tyrant, that they might preſerve or recover the 
liberty of their country. Nor did they reſt ſatisfied with 
empty panegyrics; they immediately quitted their different 
places of retreat, aſſembled forces, animated their vaſſals and 
partizans to take arms, and to ſeize this opportunity of re- 
eſtabliſhing the public liberty on its ancient foundation, Be- 
ing openly aſſiſted by the French ambaſſador at Rome, and 
ſecretly encouraged by the pope, who bore no good-will to 
the houſe of Medici, they entered the Florentine dominions 
with a conſiderable body of men. But the perſons who had 
elected Coſmo poſſeſſed not only the means of ſupporting 
his government, but abilities to employ them in the moſt 
proper manner. They levied, with the greateſt expedition, ¶ to 
a good number of troops; they endeavoured by every art to #0: 
gain the citizens of greateſt authority, and to render the Fr 
adminiſtration of the young prince agreeable to the people. 
Above all, they courted the emperor's protection, as the on 
ly firm foundation of Coſmo's dignity and power. Charles 
knowing the propenſity of the Florentines to the friendlhip 
of France, 'and how much all the partizans of a republica 
government deteſted him as the oppreſſor of their liberties 
ſaw it to be greatly for his intereſt to prevent the re- eſtal 
liſhment of the ancient conſtitution in Florence, For tl 
+ Lettere de Principi, tom. iii. p. 52. 
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reaſon, he not only acknowledged Coſmo as head of the 
Florentine ftate, and conferred on him all the titles of ho- 
nour with which Alexander had been dignified, but engaged 
to defend him to the utmoſt; and as a pledge of this, order- 
ed the commanders of ſuch of his troops as were ſtationed 
on the frontiers of Tuſcany, to ſupport him againſt all ag- 
greſſors. By their aid, Coſmo obtained an eaſy victory o- 
ver the exiles, whoſe troops he ſurpriſed in the night-time, 
and took moſt of the chiefs priſoners: an event which broke 
all their meaſures, and fully eſtabliſhed his own authority. 
But though he was extremely deſirous of the additional ho- 
nour of marrying the emperor's daughter, the widow of his 
predeceſſor, Charles, ſecure already of his attachment; choſe 
rather to gratify the pope, by beftowing her on his nephew+}. 

During the war between the emperor and Francis, an e- 
vent had happened which abated. in ſome degree the warmth 
and cordiality of friendſhip which had long ſubſiſted between 
the latter and the king of England. James the fifth of 
Scotland, an enterpriſing young prince, having heard of the 
emperor's intention to invade Provence, was ſo fond of ſhew- 
ing that he did not yield to any of his anceſtors in the ſince - 
rity of his attachment to the French crown, and ſo eager to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome military exploit, that he levied a 
body of troops with an intention of leading them in perfon 
to the aſſiſtance of the king of France. Though ſome un- 
fortunate accidents prevented his carrying any troops into 
France, nothing could divert him from. going thither in per- 
lon. Immediately upon his landing, he haſtened to Pro- 
vence, but had been detained ſo long in his voyage, that he 
came too late to have any ſhare in the milAary operations, 
and met the king on his return after the retreat of the Impe- 
nalifts. But Francis was ſo greatly pleaſed with his zeal, 
and no leſs with his manners and converſation, that he could 
not refuſe him his daughter Magdalen, whom he demanded 

+ Jovii Hiſt, c. xcviii. p. 218, c. Belcarii Comment. I. xxii. p. 
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in marriage. It mortified Henry extremely to ſee a prince, 
of whom he was immoderately jealous, form an alliance [ Jan, 
I, 1537], from which he derived ſuch an acceſſion of repy. 
tation as well as ſecurityf, He could not, however, with 
decency, oppoſe Francis's beſtowing his daughter upon a 
monarch deſcended from a race of princes, the moſt ancient 
and faithful allies of the French crown. But when James, 
upon the ſudden death of Magdalen, demanded as his ſecond 
wife Mary of Guiſe, he warmly ſolicited Francis to deny 
his ſuit, and in order to diſappoint him, aſked that lady in 
marriage for himſelf. When Francis preferred the Scottiſh 
King's ſincere courtſhip to his artful and malevolent propoſal, 
he diſcovered much diſſatisfaction. The pacification agreed 
upon at Nice, and the familiar interview of the two rivals at 
Aigues-mortes, filled Henry's mind with new ſuſpicions, as 
if Francis had altogether renounced his friendſhip for the 
ſake of new connections with the emperor. Charles, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the temper of the Engliſh king, and 
watchful to obſerve all the ſhiftings and caprices of his pal- 
ſions, thought this a favourable opportunity of renewing 
his negotiations with him, which had been long broken off, 
By the death of queen Catharine, whoſe intereſt the empe- 
ror could not with decency have abandoned, the chief cauſe 
of their diſcord was removed; ſo that, without touching up- 
on the delicate queſtion of her divorce, he might now take 
what meaſures he thought moſt effectual for regaining Hen- 
ry's good- will. For this purpoſe, he began with propoſing 
ſeveral marriage-treaties to the king. He offered his niece, 
a danghter of the king of Denmark, to Henry himſelf; he 
demanded the princeſs Mary for one of the princes of Por- 


tugal, and was even willing to receive her as the king's ille- 


gitimate daughter*. Though none of theſe projected alli 
ances ever took place, or perhaps were ever ſeriouſly intend- 
ed, they occaſioned ſuch frequent intercourſe between the 


+ Hiſt. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 77. 
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courts, and ſo many reciprocal profeſſions of civility and e- 
ſteem, as conſiderably abated the edge of Henry's rancour: 
againſt the emperor, and paved the way for that union be- 
tween them which afterwards proved ſo diſadvantageons to- 
the French king. 

The ambitious ſchemes in which the empire had been en- 
gaged, and the wars he had been carrying on for ſome years, 
proved, as uſual, extremely favourable to the progreſs of the 
reformation in Germany, While Charles was abſent upon 
his African expedition, or intent on his projects againſt 
France, his ehief object in Germany was to prevent the diſ- 
ſeuſions about religion from diſturbing the public tranquilli- 
ty, by granting ſuch indulgence to the proteſtant princes as 
might induce them to concur with his meaſures, or at leaſt 
kinder them from taking part with his rival. For this rea- 
ſon, he was careful to ſecure to the proteſtants the poſſeſſion 
of all the advantages which they had gained by the articles 
of pacification at Nuremberg, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and thirty two“; and except ſome light trouble 
from the proceedings of the Imperial chamber, they met- 
with nothing to diſturb them in the exerciſe of their religi- 
on, or to interrupt the ſucceſsful zeal with which they pro- 
pagated their opinions, Meanwhile the pope continued his- 
negotiations for convoking a general council; and though- 
the proteſtants had expreſſed great diſſatisfaction with his 
intention to fix upon Mantua as the place of meeting, he 
adhered obſtinately to his choice, iſſued a bull on the ſecond 
of June one thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix, appoint- 
ng it to aſſemble in that city on the twenty-third of May 
the year following: he nominated three cardinals to preſide 
in his name; enjoined all Chriſtian princes to countenance it 
by their authority, and invited the prelates of every nation- 
to attend in perſon. This fummons of a council, an aſſem- 
bly which from its nature and intention demanded quiet. 
times, as well as pacific diſpoſitions, at the very juncture 
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when the emperor was on his march towards France, and 
ready to involve a great part of Europe in the confuſions of 
war, appeared to every perſon extremely unſeaſonable. It 
was intimated, however, to all the different courts by nun- 
cios diſpatched of purpoſef. With an intention to gratify 
the Germans, the emperor, during his reſidence in Rome, 
had warmly ſolicited the pope to call a council; but being at 
the ſame time willing to try every art in order to perſuade 
Paul to depart from the neutrality which he preſerved be. 
tween him and Francis, he ſent Heldo his vice-chancellor 
into Germany, along with a nuncio diſpatched thither, in- 
ſtructing him to ſecond all the nuncio's repreſentations, and 
to enforce them with the whole weight of the Imperial au- 
thority. The proteſtants gave them audience at Smalkalde, 
[Feb. 25, 1537,] where they had aſſembled in a body in 
order to receive them. But after weighing all their argu- 
ments, they unanimonſly refuſed to acknowledge a council 
ſummoned in the name and by the anthority of the pope a- 
lone; in which he aſſumed the ſole right of preſiding; which 
was to be held in a city not only far diſtant from Germany, 
but ſubje& to a prince, who was a ſtranger to them, and 
cloſely connected with the court of Rome; and to which 
their divines could not repair with ſafety, eſpecially after 
their doctrines had been ſtigmatized in the very bull of con- 
vocation with the name of hereſy. Theſe and many other 
objections againſt the council, which appeared to them un- 
anſwerable, they enumerated in a large manifeſto, which they 
publiſhed in vindication of their conduct. 

Againft this the court of Rome exclaimed as a flagrant 
proof of their obſtinacy and preſumption, and the pope {till 
perſiſted in his reſolution to hold the council at the time and 
in the place appointed. But ſome unexpected difficulties 
being ſtarted by the duke of Mantua, both about the right 
of juriſdiction over the perſons who reſorted to the council, 
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and the ſecurity of his capital amidft ſuch a concourſe of 
rangers, the pope [Oct. 8, 1538, J after fruitleſs endea- 
vours to adjuſt theſe, firſt prorogued the council for ſome 
months, and afterwards, transferring the place of meeting to 
Vicenza in the Venetian territories, appointed it to aſſemble 
on the firſt of May, in the following year. As neither the 


emperor nor the French king, who had not then come to 


any accommodation, would-permit their ſubjects to repair 
thither, not a-ſingle prelate appeared on the day prefixed, 
and the pope, that his authority might not become altoge- 
ther contemptible by ſo many ineffectual efforts to convoke 
that aſſembly, put off the meeting by an indefinite proroga- 
tiony. 

But that he might not ſeem to have turned his whole at- 
tention towards a reformation which he was not able to ac- 
compliſh, while he neglected that which was in his owa 
power, he deputed a certain number of cardinals and bi- 
hops, with full authority to inquire into the abuſes and cor- 
ruptions of the Roman court; and to propoſe the moſt ef- 
fectual method of removing them. This ſcrutiny, under- 
taken with reluctance, was carried on ſlowly and with 2e- 
millneſs. All defects were touched with a gentle hand, 
airaid of probing too deep, or of diſcoveriag too much. But 
even by this partial examination, many irregularities were de- 
tected, and many enormities expoſed to light, while the re- 
medies which they ſuggeſted as moſt proper were either in- 
adequate, or were never applied. The report and reſolu- 
tion of theſe deputies, though intended to be kept ſecret, 
were tranſmitted by. ſome accident into Germany, and being 
immediately made public, afforded ample matter for reflec- 
tion, and triumph to the proteſtants“. On the one hand, 
they demonſtrated the neceſſity of a reformation in the head 
as. well as the members of the church, and even pointed out 
many of the corruptions againſt which Luther and his fol- 
lowers had remonſtrated with the greateſt vehemence. They 
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ſhewed, on the other hand, that it was vain to expect this 
re formation from ecclefiaſtics themſelves, who, as Luther 
ſtrongly expreſſed it, piddled at curing warts, while they 
overlooked or confirmed ulcers 7. 

1539.] The earneſtneſs with which the emperor ſeemed, 
at firſt, to preſs their acquieſcing in the pope's ſcheme of 
Holding a council in Italy, alarmed the proteftant princes ſo 
much, that they thought it prudent to ſtrengthen their con. 
federacy, by admitting ſeveral new members who ſolicited 
that privilege, particularly the king of Denmark. Heldo, 
who, during his reſidence in Germany, had obſerved all the 
advantages which they derived from that union, endeavour- 
ed to counterbalance its effects by an alliance among the 
catholic powers of the empire. This league, diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Holy, was merely defenſive; and though 
concluded by Heldo in the emperor's name, was afterwards 
diſowned by him, and ſubſcribed by very few princes +. 
The proteſtants ſoon got intelligence of this aſſociation, 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the contracting parties 
to conceal it; and their zeal, always apt to ſuſpe& and to 
dread, even to exceſs, every thing that ſeemed to threaten 
religion, inſtantly took the alarm, as if the emperor had 
been juſt ready to enter upon the execution of ſome formi- 
dable plan for the extirpation of their opinions. In order to 
diſappoint this, they held frequent conſultations, they court- 
ed the kings of France and England with great aſſiduity, 
and even began to think of raifing the reſpective contingents 
both in men and money which they were obliged to furniſh 
by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it was not long before 
they were convinced that theſe apprehenſions were without 
foundation, and that the emperor, to whom repoſe was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, after efforts ſo much beyond his ſtrength in 
the war with France, had no thoughts of diſturbing the 


tranquility of Germany. As a proof of this, at an inter- 
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view with the proteſtant princes in Francfort [April 19], 
his ambaſſadors agreed that all conceſſions in their favour, 
particularly. thoſe contained in the pacification of Nurem- 
berg, ſhould continue in force for fifteen months; that 
during this period all proceedings of the Imperial chamber 
againſt them ſhould be ſuſpended; that a conference ſhould 
be held by a few divines of each party, in order to diſcuſs 
the points in controverſy, and to propoſe articles of accom- 
modation which ſhould be laid before the next diet. 
Though the emperor, that he might not irritate the pope, 
who remonftrated againſt the firſt part of this agreement as 
impolitic, and againſt the latter, as an impious encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative, never formally ratified this con- 
vention, it was obſerved with conſiderable exactneſs, and 
greatly ſtrengthened the baſis of that eccleſiaſtical liberty 
for which the proteſtants contended *. 

A few days after the convention at Francfort, . 
duke of Saxony died [ April 24], and his death was an e- 
vent of great advantage to the reformation. That prince, 
the head of the Albertine, or younger branch of the Saxon 
family, poſſeſſed, as marquis of Miſnia and 'Thuringia, ex- 
tenſive territories, comprehending Dreſden, Leipfic, and 
other cities now the moſt confiderable in the electorate. 
From the firſt dawn of the reformation, he had been its ene- 
my as avowedly as the electoral princes were its protectors, 
and had carried on his oppoſition not only with all the zeal 
flowing from religious prejudices, but with a virulence in. 
ſpired by perſonal antipathy to Luther, and embittered by 
the domeſtic animoſity ſubſiſting between him and the other 
branch of his family. By his death without ifſue, his ſuc- 
ceſſion fell to his brother Henry, whoſe attachment to the 
proteſtant religion ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, that of his predeceſ. 
lor to popery. Henry no ſooner took poſſeſſion of his new do- 
minions, than, diſregarding a clauſe in George's will, dic- 
tated by his bigotry, whereby he bequeathed all his terri- 

* F, Paul, 84, Sleid. 247. Seck. I. iti. 200. 
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tories to the emperor and king of the Romans, if his brother 
ſhould attempt to make any innovation in religion, he invit. 
ed ſome proteſtant divines, and among them Luther himſelf 
to Leipſic. By their advice and aſſiſtance, he overturned in 
a few weeks the whole ſyſtem of ancient rites, eſtabliſhing 
the full exerciſe of the reformed religion, with the univerſal 
applauſe of his ſubjects, who had long wiſhed for this 
change, which the authority of their duke alone had hitherto 
prevented}. This revolution delivered the proteſtants from 
the danger to which they were expoſed by having an inve. 
terate enemy ſituated in the middle of their territories ; and 
they had now the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that the poſſeſſions 
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of the princes and cities attached to their cauſe, extended in | 


one great and almoſt unbroken line from the ſhore of the 
Baltic to the banks of the Rhine. OTE 
Soon after the concluſion of the truce at Nice, an event 
happened, which ſatisfied all Europe that Charles had pro- 
ſecuted the war to the utmoſt extremity that the ſtate of his 
affairs would permit. Vaſt arrears were due to his troops, 
whom he had long amuſed with vain hopes and promiſes. 
As they now foreſaw what little attention would be paid to 
their demands, when by the re-eſtabliſhment of peace ther 
ſervices became of leſs importance, they loſt all patience 
broke out into an open mutiny, and declared that they 
thought themſelves entitled to ſeize by violence what was 
detained from them contrary to all juſtice. Nor was this 
ſpirit of ſedition confined to one part of the emperor's domi- 
nions; the mutiny was almoſt as general as the grievance 
which gave riſe to it. The ſoldiers in the Milaneſe plun- 
dered the open country without controul, and filled the ca- 
pital itſelf with conſternation. Thoſe in garriſon at Golet- 
ta threatened to give up that important fortreſs to Barba- 
roſſa. In Sicily, the troops proceeded to ſtill greater excel- 
ſes; having driven away their officers, they elected others 
in their ſtead, defeated a body of men whom the viceroy 
ſent againſt them, took and pillaged ſeveral cities, condudt- 
+ Sleidan. 149. 
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ing themſelves all the while in ſuch a manner, that their 
operations reſembled rather the regular proceedings of a con- 
certed rebellion, than the raſhneſs and violence of a military 
mutiny. But by the addreſs and prudence of the generals, 
who, partly by borrowing money in their own name, or in 
that of their maſter, partly by extorting large ſums from the 
cities in their refpective provinces, raiſed what was ſufficient 


to diſcharge the arrears of the ſoldiers, theſe inſurrections 


were quelled. The greater part of the troops were diſ- 


danded, ſuch a number only being kept in pay as was neceſ- 


ſary for garriſoning the principal towns, and protecting the 
ſea-coaſts from the infults of the Turks *. 

It was happy for the emperor that the abilities of his ge- 
nerals extricated him out of theſe difficulties, which it ex- 
ceeded his own power to have removed. He had depend- 
ed, as his chief reſource for diſcharging the arrears due to 
his ſoldiers, upon the ſubſidies which he expected from his 
Caſtilian ſubje&ts. For this purpoſe, he afſembled the Cor- 
tes of Caſtile at Toledo, and having repreſented to them the 
extraordinary expence of his military operations, together 
with the great debts in which theſe had neceſſarily involved 
him, he propoſed to levy ſuch ſupplies as the preſent exi- 
gency of his affairs demanded, by a general exciſe on com- 
modities. But the Spaniards already felt themſelves op- 
preſſed with a load of taxes unknown to their anceſtors, 
They had often complained that their country was drained 
not only of its wealth but of its inhabitants, in order to pro- 
ſecute quarrels in which it was not intereſted, and to fight 
battles from which it could reap no benefit; and they de- 
termined not to add voluntarily to their own burdens, or to 
furniſh the emperor with the means of engaging in new en- 
terpriſes no leſs ruinous to the kingdom than moſt of thoſe 
which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles in particular 
inveighed with great vehemence againſt the impoſition pro- 
poſed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and diſtin» 
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guiſhing privilege of their order, that of being exempted 
from the payment of any tax. They demanded a confer. 
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ence with the repreſentatives of the cities concerning the 


ſtate of the nation. They contended that if Charles would 
imitate the. example of his predeceſſors, who had reſided 
conſtantly in Spain, and would avoid entangling himſelf in 
a multiplicity of tranſactions foreign to the concerns of his 
Spaniſh dominions, his ſtated revenues of the crown would 
be fully ſufficient to defray the neceſſary expences of go- 
vernment. They repreſented to him, that it would be un- 
juſt to lay new burdens upon the people, while this prudent 
and effectual method of re-eſtabliſhing public credit, and ſe. 
curing national opulence, was totally negleted}. Charles, 
after employing arguments, entreaties, and promiſes, but 
without ſucceſs, in order to overcome their obſtinacy, dif- 
miſſed the aſſembly with great indignation. From that pe- 
riod neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called 
to theſe aſſemblies, on pretence that ſuch as pay no part of 
the public taxes, ſhould not claim any vote in laying them 
on. None have been admitted to the Cortes but the pro- 
curators or repreſentatives of eighteen cities. Theſe to the 
number of thirty-ſix, being two from each community, form 
an aſſembly which bears no reſemblance either in power or 
dignity or independence to the ancient Cortes, and are ab 
ſolutely at the devotion of the court in all their determina- 
tions t. Thus the imprudent zeal with which the Caſtilian 
nobles had ſupported the regal prerogative, in oppoſition to 
the claims of the commons during the commotions in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and twenty-one, proved at 
Jaſt fatal to their own body. By enabling Charles to depreſs 
one of the orders in the ſtate, they deſtroyed that balance 
to which the conſtitution owed its ſecurity, and put it in 
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his power, or in that of his ſueceſſors, to humble the other, 
and to ſtrip it graddally of its moſt valuable privileges. 
At the ſame time, however, the Spaniſh grandees ſtill 
poſſeſſed extraordinary power as well as privileges, which 
they exerciſed and defended with an haughtineſs peculiar 
to themſelves. Of this the emperor hamſelf had a mortifying 
proof during the meeting of the Cortes at Toledo. As he was 
returning one day from a tournament accompanied by moſt 
of the nobility, one of the ſerjeants of the court, out of of. 
licious zeal to clear the way for the emperor, ſtruck the duke 
of Infantado's horſe with his batton, which that haughty 
grandee reſenting, drew his ſword, beat and wounded the 
officer. Charles, provoked at ſuch an inſolent deed in his 
preſence, immediately ordered Ronquillo the judge of the 
court to arreſt the duke; Ronquillo advanced to execute his 
charge, when the conſtable of Caſtile interpoſing, checked 
him, claimed the right of juriſdiction over a grandee as a pri- 
vilege of his office, and conducted Infantado to his own 
apartment. All the nobles preſent were ſo pleaſed with the 
boldneſs of the conſtable in aſſerting the rights of their order, 
that, deſerting the emperor, they attended him to his houſe 
with infinite applauſes, and Charles returned to the palace 
unaccompanied by any perſon but the cardinal Tavera. The 
emperor, how ſenſible ſoever of the affront, ſaw the danger 
of irritating a jealous and high-ſpirited order of men, whom 
the ſlighteſt appearance of offence might drive to the moſt 
unwarrantable extremities. For that reaſon, inſtead of 
{raining at any ill-timed exertion of his prerogative, he 
prudently connived at the arrogance of a body too potent 
for him to controul, and ſent next morning to the duke of 
Infantado, offering to inflict what puniſhment he pleaſed on 


the perſon who had affronted him. The duke conſidering ' 


this as a full reparation to his honour, inſtantly forgave the 
officer; beſtowing on him, beſides, a conſiderable preſent as 
a compenſation for his wound. Thus the affair was entirely 
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forgotten ; nor would it have deſerved to be mentioned, 
if it were not a ſtriking example of the high and. indepen. 
dent ſpirit of the Spaniſh nobles in that age, as well as an in. 
ſtance of the emperor's dexterity in accommodating his con. 
duct to the circumſtances in which he was placed. 
Charles was far from diſcovering the ſame condeſcenfion 
or lenity toward the citizens of Ghent, who not long after 
broke out into open rebellion againſt his government. An 
event which happened in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and thirty-ſix, gave occafion to this raſh inſurreQion ſo fa 
tal to that flouriſhing city. At that time the queen dowa. 
gerof Hungary, governeſs of the Netherlands, having received 
orders from her brother to invade France with all the forces 
which ſhe could raiſe, ſhe aſſembled the States of the Unit- 
ed Provinces, and obtained from them a ſubſidy of twelve 
hundred thouſand florins, to defray the expence of that un- 
dertaking. Of this ſum, the county of Flanders was o- 
bliged to pay a third part as its proportion. But the citi- 
zens of Ghent, the moſt conſiderable city in that country, 
averſe to a war with France, with which they carried on an 
extenſive and gainful commerce, refuſed to. pay their quota, 
and contended, that in conſequence of ſtipulations. between 
them and the anceſtors of their preſent ſovereign the empe- 
ror, no tax could be levied upon them, unleſs they had given 
their expreſs conſent to the impoſition. of it. The gover- 
neſs on the other hand, maintained, that as the ſubſidy of 
twelve hundred thouſand florins had been granted by the 
States of Flanders, of which their repreſentatives were men- 
bers, they were bound, of courſe, to conform to what wa 
enacted by them, as it is the firſt principle in ſociety, on 
which the tranquillity and order of government depend, that 
the inclinations of the minority muſt be over-ruled by the 
judgment and decifion' of the ſuperior number. 
The citizens of Ghent, however, were not willing to re 
linquiſh a privilege of ſuch high importance as that which 
} Sandov. ii. 274. Ferreras, ix, 213. Miniana, 113. 
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they claimed. Having been accuſtomed, under the govern- - 
ment of the houſe of Burgundy, to enjoy extenſive immu- 
nities, and to be treated with much indulgence, they diſdain- 
ed to ſacrifice to the delegated power of a regent, thoſe 
rights and liberties which they had often and ſucceſsfully 
aſſerted againſt their greateſt princes. The queen, though 
he endeavoured at firſt to ſoothe them, and to reconcile them 
to their duty by various conceſſions, was at laſt ſo much ir- 
ritated by the obſtinacy with which they adhered to their 
claim, that ſhe ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on whom 
ſhe could lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, to be ar- 
reſted. But this raſh action made an impreſſion very diffe- 
rent from what ſhe expected, on men, whoſe minds were 
agitated with all the. violent paſſions which indignation at 
oppreſſion and zeal for liberty inſpire. Leſs affected with 
the danger of their friends and compamons, than irritated 
at the governeſs, they openly deſpiſed her authority, and 
ſent deputies to the other towns of Flanders, conjuring 
them not to abandon their country at ſuch a juncture, but 
to concur with them in vindicsting its rights againſt the en- 
croachments of a woman, who either did not know or did 
not regard their immunities, All but a few inconſiderable 
towns declined entering into any confederacy againſt the 
governeſs; they joined, however, in petitioning her to put 
off the term for payment of the tax ſo long, that they might 
have it in their power to ſend ſome of their number into 
Spain, in order to lay their title to exemption before their 
ſovereign. This ſhe granted with ſome difficulty. But 
Charles received their commiſſioners with an haughtineſs to 
which they were not accuſtomed from their ancient princes, 
and enjoining them to yield the ſame reſpectful obedieuce 
to his fiſter, which they owed to him in perſon, remitted 
the examination of their claim to the council of Malines. 
This court, which is properly a ſtanding committee of the 
parliament or ſtates of the country, and which poſſeſſes the 
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ſupreme juriſdiction in all matters civil as well as criminal e, 
pronounced the claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill. 
founded, and appointed them forthwith to pay their pro- 
portion of the tax. 

Enraged at this deciſion, which they conſidered as noto- 
riouſly unjuſt, and rendered deſperate on ſeeing their rights 
betrayed by that very court which was bound to protect 
them, the people of Ghent ran to arms in a tumultuary 
manner; drove ſuch of the nobility as reſided among them 
out of the city; ſecured ſeveral of the emperor's officers; 
put one of them to the torture, whom they accuſed of hay. 
ing ſtolen or deſtroyed the record that contained a ratifica- 
tion of the privileges of exemption from taxes which they 
pleaded; choſe a council to which they committed the di- 
rection of their affairs; gave orders for repairing and adding 
to their fortifications; and openly erected the ſtandard of re- 
bellion againſt their ſovereign . Senſible, however, of their 
inability to ſupport what their zeal had prompted them to 
undertake, and deſirous of ſecuring a protector againſt the 
formidable forces by which they might expe& ſoon to be 
attacked, they ſent ſome of their number to Francis, offer- 
ing not only to acknowledge him as their ſovereign, and to 
put him in immediate poſſeſhon of Ghent, but to aſſiſt him 
with all their forces in recovering thoſe provinces in the 
Netherlands, which had anciently belonged to the crown of 
France, and had been ſo lately re- united to it by the decree 
of the parliament of Paris. This unexpected propoſition 
coming from perſons who had it in their power to have per- 
formed inſtantly one part: of what they undertook, and who 
could contribute ſo effectually towards the execution of the 
whole, opened great as well as alluring proſpects to Francis's 
ambition. The counties of Flanders and Artois were of 


* Deſcriptione di tutti Paeſi Baſi di Lud. Guicciardini. Ant. 
1571. fol. p. 53. | 

+ Memoires ſur la Revolte de Gantois en 1539, par Jean d' Hol- 
lander, ecrit en 1547. A la Haye, 1747. P. Heuter, Rer. Auſtr. 
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greater value than the dutchy of Milan, which he had ſo 
Jong laboured to acquire with paſſionate but fruitleſs defire; 
their ſituation with reſpect to France rendered it more eaſy 
to conquer or to defend them; and they might be formed 
into a ſeparate principality for the duke of Orleans, no leſs 
ſuitable to his dignity than that which his father aimed at 
obtaining, To this, the Flemings, who were acquainted 
with the French manners and government, would not have 
been averſe; and his own ſubjects, weary of their deſtruc- 
tive expeditions into Italy, would have turned their arms 
towards this quarter with more good will, and with greater 
vigour, Several conſiderations, nevertheleſs, prevented Fran- 
cis from laying hold of this opp6rtunity, the moſt favour- 
able in appearance which had ever preſented itſelf, of ex- 
tending his own dominions, or diſtreſſing the emperor. 
From the time of their interview at Aigues-mortes, Charles 
had continued to court the king of France with wonderful 
attentionz and often flattered him with hopes of grati- 
fying at laſt his wiſhes concerning the Milaneſe, by grant- 


ing the inveſtiture of it either to him or to one of his ſons. 


But though theſe hopes and promiſes were thrown out with 
no other intention than to. detach him from his- confederacy 
with the grand ſeignior, or to raiſe ſuſpicions in Solyman's 
mind by the appearance of a cordial and familiar intercourſe 
ſubſiſting between the courts. of Paris and Madrid, Francis 
was weak enough to catch at the ſhadow by which he had 
been ſo often amuſed, and from eagerneſs to ſeize it, relin- 
quiſhed what muſt have proved a more ſubſtantial acquiſi · 
tion, Beſides this, the dauphin, jealous to exceſs of his 
brother, and unwilling that a prince who ſeemed to be of a 


reſtleſs. and enterpriſing nature, ſhould obtain an eſtabliſn- 


ment, which from its ſituation might be conſidered almoſt as. 

a domeſtic one, made uſe of Montmorency, who, by a ſin- 

gular piece of good fortune, was at the ſame time the fa · 

vourite of the father and of the ſon, to- defeat the applica- 

tion of the Flemings, and to divert the king from ¶ ouſing. 
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their cauſe. Montmorency, accordingly, repreſented, in 
ſtrong terms, the reputation and power which Francis would 
acquire by recovering that footing which he formerly had 
in Italy, and that nothing would be ſo efficacious to over. 
come the emperor's averſion to this as a facred adherence 
to the truce, and refuſing, on an occaſion ſo inviting, to 
countenance the rebellious ſubjects of his rival. Francis, apt 
of himſelf to over-rate the value of the Milaneſe, becauſe he 
eſtimated it from the length of time as well as from the great 
efforts which he had employed in order to reconquer it, and 
fond of every action which had the appearance of generoſity, 
aſſented without difficulty to ſentiments ſo agreeable to his 
own, rejected the propoſitions of the citizens of Ghent, and 
diſmiſſed their deputies with an harſh anſwer“. 

Not ſatisfied with this, by a further refinement in genero- 
fity, he communicated to the emperor his whole negotiation 
with the malecontents, and all that he knew of their ſchemes 
and intentions F. This convincing proof of Francis's diſin- 
tereſtedneſs relieved Charles from the moſt diſquieting appre- 
henſions, and opened a way to extricate himſelf out of all 
his difficulties: He had already received full information 
of all the tranſactions in the Netherlands, and of the rage 
with which the people of Ghent had taken arms againſt his 


government, He was thoroughly acquainted with the ge- 


nius and qualities of his ſubjects in that country; with their 
love of liberty; their attachment to their ancient privileges 
and cuſtoms; as well as the invincible obſtinacy with which 
their minds, flow but firm and perfevering, adhered to any 
meaſure on which they had deliberately reſolved. He eaſily 
ſaw what encouragement and ſupport they might have deriv- 
ed from the aſſiſtance of France; and though now free from 
any danger on that quarter, he was till ſenſible that ſome 
immediate as well as vigorous interpoſition was neceſſary, 
order to prevent the ſpirit of diſaffection from ſpreading in 


de Bellay, p. 263. P. Heuter. Rer. Auftr. lib, xi. 263. 
+ Sandov. Hiftor, tom. ii. 284. 
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2 country where the number of cities, the multitude of 
people, together with the great wealth diffuſed among them 
by commerce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would 


ſupply it with inexhauſtible reſources. No expedient, after 
long deliberation, appeared to him ſo effectual as his going. 
in perſon to the Netherlands; and the governeſs his ſiſtor 
being of the ſame opinion, warmly ſolicited him to under- 


take the journey. There were only two routes. which he 


could take; one by land through: Italy and Germany, the 
other entirely by ſea, from ſome port in Spain to one in the 


Low-Countries. But the former was more- tedious than. 
ſuited. the preſent. exigency. of his affairs; nor could he in- 


conſiſtency with his dignity, or even his ſafety, paſs through 


Germany without ſuch. a train both- of . attendants. and of: 
troops, as would have added greatly to the time he muſt 
have conſumed in his journey; the latter was dangerous at 


this ſeaſon, and while he remained uncertain with reſpect to 
the friendſhip of the king of England, was not to be ven- 


tured upon, unleſs under the convoy of a powerful. fleet. 
This perplexing fituation, in- which. ke. was under. the. ne- 
ceſſity of chuſing, and did not know: what to chuſe, inſpired 
him at laſt. with the ſingular and ſeemivgly extravagant 
thought of paſſing through France, as the moſt expeditious 


way of reaching the Netherlands. He propoſed in his | 


council to. demand: Francis's permiſſion for that purpoſe. 
All his counſellors joined with one voice iu eondemning the 
meaſure as no leſs raſh than unprecedented, and which muſt 
in;allibly- expoſe. bim to diſgrace or to danger; to diſgrace, 
it the demand were rejected in the manner that he had rea - 
on to expect. to danger, if he put his perſon in the power 
of an enemy whom he had often oſſended, who had ancient 
injuries to revenge, as. well as ſubjects of preſent. conteſt {till 
remaining undecided... But Charles, who bad ftudied the 
character of his rival with greater eare and more profound 


diſcernment than any of. his miniſters, . perſiſted in his plan, 


and flattered himſelf that it might be accompliſhed not only 
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without danger to his own perſon, but even without the ex- 
pence of any conceſſion detrimental to his crown. 

With this view he communicated the matter to the French 
ambaſſador at his court, and ſent Granvelle his chief miniſter 
to Paris, in order to obtain from Francis permiſſion to paſs 
through his dominions, and to promiſe that he would ſoon 


ſettle the affair of the Milaneſe to his ſatisfaction. But at 


the ſame time he entreated that Francis would not exact any 
new promiſe, or even inſiſt on former engagements, at this 
juncture, left whatever he ſhould grant, under his preſent 
circumſtances, might ſeem rather to be extorted by neceſſity 
than to flow from friendſhip or the love of juſtice. Francis 
inſtead of attending to the ſnare which ſuch a ſlight artifice 
ſcarcely concealed, was ſo dazzled with the ſplendour of 
overcoming an enemy by acts of generoſity, and ſo pleaſed 
with the air of ſuperiority which the rectitude and diſintereſt- 
edneſs of his proceedings gave him on this occaſion, that he 
at once aſſented to all that was demanded. Judging of the 
emperor's heart by his own, he imagined that the ſenti- 


ments of gratitude, ariſing from the remembrance of good 


offices and liberal treatment, would determine him more for- 
cibly to fulfil what he had ſo often promiſed, than the moſt 


preciſe ſtipulations that could be inſerted in any treaty. 


Upon this, Charles; to whom every moment was precious 
ſet out, notwithſtanding the fears and ſuſpicions of his 
Spaaiſh ſubje&s, with a ſmall but ſplendid train of about 
an hundred perſons. At Bayonne, on the frontiers: of 


France, he was received by the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans, attended by the conſtable Montmorency. The 
two princes offered to go igto Spain, and to remain there as 


hoſtages for the emperor's ſafety; but this he rejected, de- 


claring, that he relied with implicit confidence on the king's 


Honour, and had never demanded, nor would accept of any 
other pledge for his ſecurity. In all the towns through 
which ke paſſed, the greateſt poſſible magnificence was di- 
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played; the magiſtrates preſented him the keys of the gates; 
the priſon doors were ſet open; and by the royal honours paid 
to him, he appeared more like the ſovereign of the country 
than a foreign prince [1540]. The king advanced as far as 
Chatelherault to meet him, their interview was diftinguiſhed 
by the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip and regard. They 
proceeded together towards Paris, and preſented to the 
inhabitants of that city, the extraordinary ſpectacle of two 
rival monarchs, whoſe enmity had diſturbed and laid waſte 
Europe during twenty years, making their ſolemn entry 
together with all the ſymptoms of a confidential harmony, 
as if they had forgotten for ever paſt injuries and wound ne- 
ver revive hoſtilities for the future f. 

Charles remained ſix days at Paris; but amidſt the per- 
petual careſſes of the French court, and the various enter- 
tainments contrived to amnſe or to do him honour, he diſ- 
covered an extreme impatience to continue his journey, a- 
riing as much from an apprehenſion of danger which con- 
ſtantly haunted him, as from the neceſſity of his preſence 
in the Low-Countries. Conſcious of the difingenuity of 
his own intentions, he trembled when he reflected that ſome 
fatal accident might betray them to his rival, or lead him to 
ſuſpect them; and though his artifices to conceal them 


ſhould be ſucceſsful, he could not help fearing that motives 


of intereſt might at laſt triumph over the ſcruples of honour, 


and tempt Francis to avail himſelf of the advantage now 


in his hands. Nor were there wanting perſons among the 
French miniſters, who adviſed the king to turn his own arts 
againft the emperor, and as the retribution due for ſo many 
inſtances of fraud or falſehood, to ſeize and detain his perſon 
until he granted him full ſatisfaction with regard to all the 
juit claims of the French crown. But no conſideration 
could induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledg- 
ed, nor could any argument convince him that Charles, 
after all the promiſes that he had given, and all the favours 


+ Thuan. Hiſt. lib, i. c. 14. Mem. de Bellay, 264. | 
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which he had received, might ſtill be capable of deceiving 
him. Full of this falſe confidence, he accompanied” him to 
St. Quintin; and the two princes, who had met him on 
the borders of Spain, did not take leave of him until he en. 
tered his dominions in the Low-Countries. 

As ſoon as the emperor reached his own territories [ Jan, 
24 ],"the French ambaſſadors demanded: the accompliſhment 
of what he had promiſed concerning the inveſtiture of Milan: 
but Charles, under the plauſible pretext that his whole at- 
tention was then engroſſed by the conſultations neceſſary 
towards ſuppreſſing the rebellion in Ghent, put. off the mat. 
ter for ſome time. But in. order to. prevent Francis from 
ſuſpecting his fincerity, he ſtill continued to talk of his re 
ſolutions with reſpect to that matter in the ſame ſtrain as. 
when he entered France, and even wrote to the king much, 
to the ſame purpoſe, though in general terms, and with e- 
quivocal expreſſions, which he might. afterwards explain. 
away or interpret at pleaſure Þ. 


Meanwhile the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, deſtitute of 


115 capable either of directing their councils, or conduct. 


ing their troops; abandoned by the French king, and un- 


ſupported by their countrymen; were unable to reſiſt their 


offended ſovereign, who was ready to advance againſt them 


with one body of troops which: he had raiſed in the Nether 


lands, with another drawn out of: Germany, and a third 
which had arrived from Spain by ſea, The near approach 
of danger made them, at laſt, ſo ſenſible of their own: folly,. 


that they ſent ambaſſadors to the emperor, imploring his 
mercy, and offering to ſet open: their gates at his approach. 
Charles without vouchſafing them any other- anſwer, than 
that he would appear among them as their ſovereign, with the 
ſceptre and the ſword in his hand, began his. march at the 
head of his troops. Though he choſe to enter the city on 
the twenty-fourth of February, his birth-day, he. was touch- 
ed with nothing of that teuderneſs or indulgence which 


+ Memoires de Ribier, i. 504+ 
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was natural towards the place of his nativity. Twenty-fix 
of the principal citizens were put to death [April 20]; a 

ter number were ſent into baniſhment; the city was de- 
clared to have forfeited all its privileges and immunities; 
the revenues belonging to it were confiſcated; its ancient 
form of government was aboliſhed; the nomination of its 
magiſtrates was velted for the future in the emperor and his 
ſucceſſors; a new ſyſtem of laws and political adminiſtration 
was preſcribed ; and in order to bridle the ſeditious ſpirit 
of the citizens, orders were given to erect a ſtrong citadel, 
for defraying the expence of which a fine of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand florins was impoſed on the inhabitants, toge- 
ther with an annual tax of ſix thouſand florins for the ſup- 
port of the garriſon“. By theſe rigorous proceedings, 
Charles not only puniſhed the citizens of Ghent, but ſet an 
awful example of ſeverity before his other ſubjects in the Ne- 


therlands, whoſe immunities and privileges, partly the effect, 


partly the cauſe of their extenſive commerce, circumſcribed 
the prerogative of their ſovereign within very narrow bounds, 
and often ſtood in the way of meaſures which he- wiſhed to 
undertake, or fettered and retarded him in his operations. 
Charles having thus vindicated and re-eftabliſhed his au- 
thority in the Low- Countries, and being now under no ne- 
ceſſity of continuing the ſame ſcene of falſehood and diſſi- 
mulation with which he had long amuſed Francis, began 
gradually to throw aſide the veil under which he had con- 
cealed his intentions with reſpe& to the Milaneſe. At firſt, 
he eluded the demands of the French ambaſſadors, when 
they again reminded him of his promiſes; then he propoſed, 
by way of equivalent for the dutchy of Milan, to grant the 
duke of Orleans the inveſtiture of Flanders, clogging the 
offer, however, with impracticable conditions, or ſuch as he 
knew would be rejected. At laſt, being driven from all 


Les Coutumes et Loix du Compte de Flandre, par Alex. le 
Grande, 3 tom. fol. Cambray, 1719, tom. i. p. 169. 
* Harzi Annales Brabantiæ, vol. i. 616. 
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. 6 
his evaſions and ſubterfuges by their inſiſting for a eategor. 
cal anſwer, he peremptorily refuſed to give up a territory of 


ſuch value, or voluntarily to make ſuch a liberal addition to 


the ſtrength of an enemy, by diminiſhing his own power}, 
He denied, at the ſame time, that he had ever made any pro- 
miſe which could bind him to an action ſo fooliſh, and ſo 
contrary to his own intereſt*, | 

Of all the tranſactions in the emperor's life, this, without 


doubt, reflects the greateſt diſhonour on his reputation“. 
Though Charles was not extremely ſcrupulous at other times 


about the means which he employed for accompliſhing his 
ends, and was not always obſervant of the ſtrict precepts of 
veracity and honour, he had hitherto maintained ſome re- 
gard for the maxims of that leſs preciſe and rigid morality 
by which monarchs think themſelves entitled to regulate 
their conduct. But, on this occaſion, the ſcheme that he 
formed of deceiving a generous and open-hearted prince; 
the illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; 
the inſenſibility with which he received all the marks of hi 
friendſhip, as well as the ingratitude with which he requited 
them, are all equally unbecoming the dignity of his charac- 
ter, and inconſiſtent with the grandeur of his views. 

This tranſaction expoſed Francis to as much ſcorn as it 
did the emperor to cenſure. After the experience of a long 
reign, after ſo many opportunities of diſcovering the dupli- 
city and artifices of his rival, the credulous ſimplicity with 


which he truſted him at this juncture ſeemed to merit no 0- 
ther return than what it actually met with. Francis, how- 


ever, remonſtrated and exclaimed, as if this had been the firl 
inſtance in which the emperor had deceived him. Feeling, 
as is vſual, the inſult which was offered to his underſtanding 
ſtill more ſenſibly than the injury done to his intereſt, he dil 
covered ſuch reſentment, as made it obvious- that he would 
lay hold on the firſt opportunity of being revenged, and that 


+ Ribier, i. 519. Bellay, 395-6. 
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a war, no leſs rancorous than that which had ſo lately rageds 


would ſoon break out anew in Europe. 

| But ſingular as the tranſaction which has been related may 
appear, this year is rendered ſtill more memorable by the e- 
ſtabliſhment of the order of Jeſuits; a body whoſe influence 
on eccleſiaſtical as well as civil affairs hath been ſo conſider- 
able, that an account of the genius of its laws and govern- 
ment juſtly merits a place in hiſtory. When men take a view 
of the rapid progreſs of this ſociety towards wealth and 
power; when they contemplate the admirable prudence with 


1 

: which it has been governed; when they attend to the per- 
eering and ſyſtematic ſpirit with which its ſchemes have 
8 been carried on; they are apt to aſcribe ſuch a ſingular in- 
7 ſtitution to the ſuperior wiſdom of its founder, and to ſup- 
te WH poſe that he had formed and digeſted his plan with profound 
de policy. But the Jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtic or- 


ders, are indebted for the exiſtence of their order not to the 
wiſdom of their founder, but to his enthuſiaſm. Ignatio 
Loyola, whom I have already mentioned on occaſion of the 
wound which he received in defending Pampelunaft, was 
a fanatic diſtinguiſhed by extravagancies in ſentiment and 
conduct, no leſs incompatible with the maxims of ſober rea- 
+ bon, than repugnant to the ſpirit of true religion. The wild 
ng adventures, and viſionary ſchemes, in which his enthuſiaſm 
li. engaged him, equal any thing recorded in the legends of the 
ah Romiſh ſaints; but are unworthy of notice in hiſtory. 

* Prompted by this fanatical ſpirit, or incited by the love 
ww. Nef power and diſtinction, from which ſuch pretenders to ſu- 
4 perior ſanity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of 
becoming the founder of a religious order. The plan, 
which he formed of irs conſtitution and laws, was ſuggeſted, 


ing | 
dif. s he gave out, and as his followers ſtill teach, by the im- 
ud ediate inſpiration of heaven“. But notwithſtanding this 


t Vol. i li. Book ii. p. 124. 


* Compte rendu des Conſtitutiones des Jeſuites au Parlement 
de Provence, par M. de Monclar, p. 285. 
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his evaſions and ſubterfuges by their inſiſting for a categori. 
cal anſwer, he peremptorily refuſed to give up a territory of 
ſuch value, or voluntarily to make ſuch a liberal addition to 
the ſtrength of an enemy, by diminiſhing his own power}, 
He denied, at the ſame time, that he had ever made any pro- 
miſe which could bind him to an action ſo fooliſh, and ſo 
contrary to his own intereſt*, 

Of all the tranſactions in the emperor's life, this, without 
doubt, reflects the greateſt diſhonour. on his reputation“. 
Though Charles was not extremely ſcrupulous at other times 
about the means which he employed for accompliſhing his 
ends, and was not always obſervant of the ſtrict precepts of 
veracity and honour, he had hitherto maintained ſome re- 
gard for the maxims of that leſs preciſe and rigid morality 
by which monarchs think themſelves entitled to regulate 
their conduct. But, on this occaſion, the ſcheme that he 
formed of deceiving a generous and open-hearted prince; 
the illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; 
the inſenſibility with which he received all the marks of his 
friendſhip, as well as the ingratitude with which he requited 
them, are all equally unbecoming the dignity of his charac- 
ter, and inconſiſtent with the grandeur of his views. 

This tranſaction expoſed Francis to as much ſcorn as it 
did the emperor to cenſure. After the experience of a long 
reign, after ſo many opportunities of diſcovering the dupli- 
city and artifices of his rival, the credulous ſimplicity with 


| which he truſted him at this juncture ſeemed to merit no o- | 


ther return than what it actually met with. Francis, how- 
ever, remonſtrated and exclaimed, as if this had been the firlt 
inſtance in which the emperor had deceived hi. Feeling, 
as is vſual, the inſult which was offered to his underſtanding 
{till more ſenſibly than the injury done to his intereſt, he dil- 
covered ſuch reſentment, as made it obvious that he would 
lay hold on the firſt opportunity of being revenged, and that 
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9 Jovi Hiſt, lib. xxxix. P · 238. a. | 
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2 war, no leſs rancorous than that which had ſo lately Row 
would ſoon break out anew in Europe. 

But ſingular as the tranſaction which has been related may 
appear, this year is rendered ſtill more memorable by the e- 
ftablithment of the order of Jeſuits; a body whoſe influence 
on ecclefaſtical as well as civil affairs hath been ſo conſider- 
able, that an account of the genius of its laws and govern- 
ment juſtly merits a place in hiſtory. When men take a view 
of the rapid progreſs of this ſociety towards wealth and 
power; when they contemplate the admirable prudence with 
which it has been governed; when they attend to the per- 


ſevering and ſyſtematic ſpirit with which its ſchemes have 


been carried on; they are apt to aſcribe ſuch a fingular in- 
ſtitution to the ſuperior wiſdom of its founder, and to ſup- 
poſe that he had formed and digeſted his plan with profound 
policy. But the Jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtic or- 
ders, are indebted for the exiſtence of their order not to the 
wiſdom of their founder, but to his enthuſiaſm. TIgnatio 
Loyola, whom I have already mentioned on occaſion of the 
wound which he received in defending Pampelunaft, was 
a fanatic diſtinguiſhed by extravagancies in ſentiment and 
conduct, no leſs incompatible with the maxims of ſober rea- 
lon, than repugnant to the ſpirit of true religion. The wild 
adventures, and viſionary ſchemes, in which his enthuſiaſm 
engaged him, equal any thing recorded in the legends of the 
Romiſh ſaints; but are unworthy of notice in hiſtory. 
Prompted by this fanatical ſpirit, or incited by the love 
of power and diſtinction, from which ſuch pretenders to ſu- 
perior ſanity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of 
becoming the founder of a religious order. The plan, 
which he formed of irs conſtitution and laws, was ſuggeſted, 
as he gave out, and as his followers ſtill teach, by the im- 
mediate inſpiration of heaven“. But notwithſtanding this 


1 Vol. ii. Book ii. 2 124. 
* Compte rendu des Conſtitutiones des Jeſuites au Parlement 
de Provence, par M. de Monclar, p. 285. 
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high pretenſion, his deſign met at firſt with violent eppoſi. 
tion. The pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the ſanc- 
tion of his authority to confirm the inſtitution, referred his 
petition to a committee of cardinals. They repreſented 
the eſtabliſhment to be unneceſſary as well as dangerous, and 
Paul refuſed to grant his approbation of it. At Iaſt, Loy. 
ola removed all his ſcruples by an offer which it was impoſſi. 
ble for any pope to reſiſt. He propoſed, that beſides the 
three vows of poverty, of chaſtity, and of monaſtic obedience, 
which are common to all the orders of regulars, the mem- 
bers of his ſociety ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience to 
the pope, binding themſelves to go hitherſoever he ſhould 
command for the ſervice of religion, and without requiring 
any thing from the holy ſee for their ſupport. At a time 
when the papal authority had received ſuch a ſhock by the 
revolt of ſo many nations from the Romiſh church; at a time 
when every part of the popiſh ſyſtem was attacked with ſo 
much violence and ſucceſs, the acquiſition of a body of men, 
thus peculiarly devoted to the ſee of Rome, and whom it 
might ſet in oppoſition to all its enemies, was an object of 
the higheſt conſequence. Paul, inſtantly perceiving this, 
confirmed the jnſtitution of the Jeſuits by his bull [Sept 27]; 
granted the moſt ample privileges to the members of the ſo- 
ciety; and appointed Loyola to be the firlt general of the 
order. The event hath fully juſtified Paul's diſcernment, in 
expecting ſuch beneficial conſequences to the ſee of Rome 
from this inſtitution. In leſs than half a century, the ſoci- 
ety obtained eſtabliſhments in every country that adhered to 
the Roman catholic church; its power and wealth increaſed 
amazingly; the number of its members became great; their 
character as well as accompliſhments were {till greater; and 
the Jeſuits were celebrated by the friends, and dreaded by 
the enemies, of the Romiſh faith, as the molt able and enter: 
priſing order in the church. 

The conſtitution and laws of the ſociety were perfected 
by Laynez and Aquavira, the two generals who ſucceedcd 


led 
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Loyola, men far ſuperior to their maſter in abilities, and in 
the ſcience of government. They framed that ſyſtem of 
profound and artful policy which diſtinguiſhes the order. 
The large infulion of fanaticiſm, mingled with its regula- 
tions, ſhould be imputed to Loyola its founder. Many cir. 
cumitances concurred in giving a peculiarity of character to 
the order of Jeſuits, and in forming the members of it not 
only to take a greater part in the affairs of the world than 
any other body of monks, but to acquire ſuperior influence 
in the conduct of them. 

The primary object of almoſt all the monaſtic orders 1s 
o ſeparate men from the world, and from any concern in 
its affairs. In the ſolitude and ſilence of the cloiſter, the 
monk is called to work out his own ſalvation by extraordi- 
nary acts of mortification and piety, He is dead to the 
world, and ought not to mingle in its tranſactions. e can 
be of no benefit to mankind, but by his example and by his 
prayers. On the contrary, the Jeſuits are taught to conſi- 
der themſelves as formed for action. They are choſen ſol- 
diers, bound to exert themſelves continually in the ſervice of 
God, and of the pope, his vicar -on earth. Whatever tends 
to inſtruct the ignorant; whatever can be of uſe to reclaim 
or to oppoſe the enemies of the holy ſee, is their proper ob- 
ject. That they may have full leiſure for this active ſervice, 
they are totally exempted from thoſe functions, the perform. 
ance of which is the chief buſineſs of other monks. They 
appear in no proceſſions; they practiſe no rigorous auſteri- 
ties; they do not conſume one half of their time in the re- 


petition of tedious officesf. But they are required to at- 


tend to all the tranſactions of the world, on account of the 
influence which theſe may have upon religion; they are di- 
reed to ſtudy the diſpoſitions of perſons in high rank, and 
to cultivate their friendſhipt; and by the very conſtitution, 


+ Compte rendu par M. de Monclar, p. xiii. 290, Sur la De- 
ſtruct. des Jefuites, par M. d'Alembert, p. 42. 
Compte par M. de Monclar, p. 12. 
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as well as genius of the order, a ſpirit of ation and intrigue 
is infuſed into all its members. 

As the object of the ſociety of Jeſuits differed from that 
of the other monaſtic orders, the diverſity was no leſs in the 
form of its government. The other orders are to be confi. 
dered as voluntary aſſociations, in which whatever affects the 
whole body is regulated by the common ſuffrage of all its 
members. The executive power is veſted in the perſons 
placed at the head of each convent, or of the whole ſociety: 
the legiſlative authority reſides in the community. Affairs 
of moment, relating to particular convents, are determined 
in conventual chapters; ſuch as reſpect the whole order are 
conſidered in general congregations. But Loyola, full of 
the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had derived from 
his military profeſſion, appointed that the government of his 
order ſhould be purely monarchical. A general, choſen for 
life by deputies from the ſeveral provinces, poſſeſſed power 
that was ſupreme and independent, extending to every per- 
ſon, and to every caſe, He, by his ſole authority, nomi- 
nated provincials, rectors, and every other officer employed 
in the government of the ſociety, and could remove them 
at pleaſure. In him was veſted the ſovereign adminiſtration 
of the revenues and funds of the order. Every member be- 
longing to it was at his diſpoſal; and by his uncontrollable 
mandate, he could impoſe on them any taſk, or employ 
them in what ſervice ſoever he pleaſed. To his commands 
they were required not only to yield outward obedience, but 
to reſign up to him the inclinations of their own wills, and 
the ſentiments of their own underſtandings. They were to 
liſten to his injunctions, as if they had been uttered by Chriſt 
himſelf, Under his direction, they were to be mere paſlive 
inftruments, like clay in the hands of the potter; or like 
dead carcaſes incapable of reſiſtancefſ. Such a ſingular 
form of policy could not fail to impreſs its character on all 


+ Compte rendu ou Parlem. de Bretagne, par M. de Chalotais, 
p- 41, &c, Compte par M. de Monclar, 83, 185, 343. 
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the members of the order, and to give a peculiar force to all 
its operations, 'There is not in the annals of mankind any 
example of ſuch a perfect deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over 
monks ſhut up in the cells of a convent, but over men dif- 
perſed among all the nations of the earth. 

As the conſtitutions of the order veſt in the general ſuch 
abſolute dominion over all its members, they carefully pro- 
vide for his being perfectly informed with reſpect to the 
character and abilities of his ſubjects. Every novice who 
offers himſelf as a candidate for entering into the order, is 
obliged to manifeft bis conſcience to the ſuperior, or to a per- 
ſon appointed by him; and in doing this is required to con- 
feſs not only his fins and defects, but to diſcover the inelina- 
tions, the paſſions, and the bent of his ſoul. This manifeſt- 
ation muſt be renewed every fix months“. The ſociety, 
not ſatisfied with penetrating in this manner into the inner- 
moſt receſſes of the heart, directs each member to obſerve 
the words and actions of the novices; they are conſtituted 
{ries upon their conduct; and are bound to diſcloſe every 
thing of importance concerning them to the ſuperior, In 
order that this ſcrutiny into their character may be as com- 
plete as poſſible, a long noviciate muſt expire, during which 
they paſs through the ſeveral gradations of ranks in the ſoci- 
ety, and they mult have attained the full age of thirty - 
three years before they can be admitted to take the final 
vows, by which they become profeſſed members}. By theſe 
various methods, the ſuperiors, under whoſe immediate in- 
ſpection the novices are placed, acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of their diſpoſitions and talents. In order that the 
general, who is the ſoul that animates and moves the whole 
ſociety, may have under his eye every thing neceſſary to in- 
form or direct him, the provincials and heads of the ſeveral 
touſes are obliged to tranſmit to him regular and frequent 


* Compte par M. de Monelar, p. 121, &c. | 
+ Compte par M. de Moncl. 215, 241. Sur. la Deſtr. des Jeſ. 
par M. d' Alemb. p. 39. | 
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reports concerning the members under their inſpection. In 
theſe they deſcend into minute details with refpe& to the 
character of each perſon, his abilities natural or acquired, his 
temper, his experience in affairs, and the particular depart- 
ment for which he is beſt fitted“. Theſe reports, when 
digeſted and arranged, are entered into regiſters kept on 
purpoſe that the general may, at one comprehenſive view, 
ſurvey the ſtate of the ſociety in every corner of the earth; 
obſerve the qualifications and talents of its members; and 
thus chuſe, with perfect information, the inſtruments, which 
his abſolute power can employ in any ſervice for which he 
thinks meet to deſtine them. | 

As it was the profeſſed intention of the order of Jeſuits 
to labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the ſalvation of 
men, this engaged them, of courſe, in many active functions. 
From their firſt inſtitution, they confidered the education of 
youth as their peculiar province; they aimed at being ſpiri- 
tual guides and confeſſors; they preached frequently in order 
to inſtruct the people; they ſet out as miſſionaries to convert 


* M. de Chalotais has made a calculation of the number of 
theſe reports, which the general of the Jefuits muſt annually re- 
ceive according to the regulations of the ſociety. Thele amount 
in all to 6584. If this fum be divided by 37, the number of pro- 
vinces in the order, it will appear that 177 reports concerning the 
{tate of each province are tranſmitted to Rome annually. Compte, 
p. 52. Beſides this, there may be extraordinary letters, or 
ſuch as are ſent by the monitors or ſpics whom the general and 
provincials entertain in each houſe. Compte par M. de Moncl. 
p- 431. Hiſt, des Jeſuites, Amſt. 1761. tom. iv. p. 56. The pro- 
vincials and heads of houſes not only report concerning the mem- 
bers of the ſociety, but are bound to give the general an account 
or the civil affairs in the country wherein they are ſettled, as far 
as their knowledge of theſe may be of benefit to religion. This 
condition may extend to every particular, fo that the general 1s 
furniſhed with full information concerning the tranſactions of e- 
very prince and ſtate in the world. Compte par M. de Moncl. 
443. Hiſt. des Jeſuit. ibid. p. 58. When the affairs with re- 
ſpect to which the provincials or reQors write are of importance, 
they are directed to uſe cyphers; and each of them has a particu- 
lar cypher from the general, Compte par M. Chalotais, p. 54- 

+ Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 215, 439. Compte par M. de 
Chalotais, p. 52, 222. 
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unbelieving nations. The novelty of the inſtitution, as well 
as the ſingularity of its objects, procured the order many 
admirers and patrons. The governors of the ſociety had 
the addreſs to avail themſelves of every circumſtance in its fa- 
vour, and in a ſhort time the number as well as influence of 
its members increaſed wonderfully. Before the expiration 
of the ſixteenth century, the Jeſuits had obtained the chicf 
direction of the education of youth in every catholic country 
in Europe. They had become the confeſſors of almoſt all 
its monarchs, a function of no. ſmall importance in any 


reign, but under a. weak prince ſuperior even to that of mi- 
niſter. They were the ſpiritual. guides of almoſt every per- 


ſon eminent for rank or power. They poſſeſſed the higheſt 
degree of confidence and-intereſt with the papal court, as the 
moſt zealous and-able champions for its authority. The ad- 
vantages which an active and enterpriſing body of men 
might derive from all theſe circumſtances are obvious. They 


formed the minds of men in their youth. They retained an 


aſcendant over them in their advanced years. They poſſeſſ- 


ed, at different periods, the direction of the moſt conſider- 


able courts in Europe. They mingled in all affairs. They 


took part in every intrigue and revolution. The general, 
by means of 'the extenſive intelligence which he received, 


could regulate the operations of. the order with: the moſt 
perfect diſcernment, and by means of his abſolute power 
could carry them on with. the utmoſt vigour and effect q. 
Together with the power of the order, its wealth con- 
tinued to increaſe. Various expedients were deviſed for e- 


luding the. obligation of. the vow. of poverty. The order 


§ When 8 in the year 1540; petitioned the pope to au- 
thorize the inſtitution of the order, he had only ten diſciples. But 
in the year 1608, ſixty-eight years after their firſt inſtitution, the 
number of Jefuits. had increaſed to. ten thouſand five hundred and 
cighty-one. In the year 1710; the order poſſeſſed twenty-four 
profeſſed houſes; fifty-nine houſes of probation; three hundred and 
torty reſidencies; ſix hundred and twelve colleges; two hundred 
miſſions; one hundred and fifty ſeminaries and boarding-ſchools; 
and conſiſted of:9,998 Jeſuits. Hiſt. des Jeſuites, tom. 1 p. 20. 
N 
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acquired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic country; and 
by the number as well as magnificence of its public build- 
ings, together with the value of its property, moveable or 
real, it vied with the moſt opulent of the monaſtic fraterni- 
ties. Beſides the ſources of wealth common to all the re- 
gular clergy, the Jeſuits poſſeiſed one which was peculiar 
to themſelves. Under pretext of promoting the ſucceſs of 
their miſſions, and of facilitating the ſupport of their miſ- 
fionaries, they obtained a ſpecial licence from the court of 
Rome, to trade with the nations which they laboured to 
convert. In conſequence of this, they engaged in an exten- 
five and lucrative commerce, both in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies. They opened warehouſes in different parts of Europe, 
in which they vended their commodities. Not ſatisſied with 
trade alone, they imitated the example of other commerciat 
ſocieties, and aimed at obtaining ſettlements. They acquir- 
ed poſſeſſion accordingly of a large and fertile province in 
the ſouthern continent of America, and reigned as hd Hay 
over ſome hundred thouſand ſubjects . 

Unhappily for mankind, the vaſt influence which the or- 
der of Jeſuits acquired by all theſe different means, has been 
often exerted with the moſt pernicious effect. Such was 
the tendency of that diſcipline obſerved by the ſociety in 
torming its members, and ſuch the fundamental maxims in 
its conſtitution, that every Jeſuit was taught to regard the 
intereſt of the order as the capital object, to which every 
conſideration was to be ſacrificed. This ſpirit of attach- 
ment to their order, the moſt ardent, perhaps, that ever in- 
fluenced any body of men ?, is the characteriſtie principle 
of che Jeſuits, and ſerves as a key to the genius of their po- 
licy, as well as to the peculiarities in their ſentiments and 
conduct. 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the ſociety, 
that its members ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons in 


+ Hiſt. des Jef. iv. 152—196, &c. 
} Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 285. 
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high rank or of great power, the deſire of acquiring and 
preſerving ſuch a direction of their conduct, with greater 
facility, has led the Jeſuits to propagate a ſyſtem of relaxed 
and pliant morality, which accommodates itſelf to the paſ- 
ſions of men, which juſtifies their vices, which tolerates their 


imperfections, which authorizes almoſt every action that the 


moſt audacious or crafty politician would wiſh to perpe- 
trate. 

As the proſperity of the order was intimately connected 
with the preſervation of the papal authority, the Jeſuits, in- 
fluenced by the ſame principle of attachment to the intereſts 
of their ſociety, have been the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe 
doctrines which tend to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the 
ruins of civil government. They have attributed to the 
court of Rome a juriſdiction as extenſive and abſolute as 
was claimed by the moſt preſumptuous pontifſs in the dark 
ages. They have contended for the entire independence of 
eccleſiaſtics on the civil magiſtrate. They have publiſhed 
ſuch tenets concerning the duty of oppoling princes who 
were enemies of the catholic faith, as countenanced the moſt 
atrocious crimes, and tended to diſſolve all the ties which 
connect ſubjects with their rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and authority from 
the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of the Romiſh 
church againſt the attacks of the reformers, its members, 
proud of this diſtinction, have conſidered it as their peculiar 
function to combat the opinions, and to check the progreſs 
of the proteſtants. They have made uſe of every art, and 
have employed every weapon againſt them. They have ſet 
themſelves in oppoſition to every gentle or tolerating mea- 
ſure in their favour. They have inceſſantly ſtirred up againſt 
them all the rage of eccleſiaſtical and civil perſecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to 
teach the ſame pernicious doctrines, and have held opinions 
equally inconſiſtent with the order'and happineſs of civil ſo- 
ciety, But they, from reaſons which are obvious, have 
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either delivered ſuch opinions with greater reſerve, or have 
propagated them with leſs ſucceſs. Whoever recollects the 
events which have happened in Europe during two centu- 
ries, will find that the Jeſuits may juſtly be conſidered as re. 
ſponſible for moſt of the pernicious effects ariſing from that 
corrupt and dangerous caſuiſtry, from thoſe extravagant 
tenets concerning eccleſiaſtical power, and from that intole- 
rant ſpirit, which have been the diſgrace of the church of 
Rome throughout that period, and which have brought ſo 
many calamities upon civil ſociety *. 

But amidſt many bad conſequences flowing from the in. 
ſtitution of this order, mankind, it muſt be acknowledged, 
have derived from it ſome conſiderable advantages. As the 
Jeſuits made the education of youth one of their capital ob. 
jects, and as their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh colleges for the 
reception of ſtudents were violently oppoſed by the univerſi. 
ties in different countries, it became neceſſary for them, as 


the moſt effectual method of acquiring the public favour, to 


ſurpaſs their rivals in ſcience and induſtry. This prompted 
them to cultivate the ſtudy of ancient literature with extra- 
ordinary ardour. This put them upon various methods for 
facilitating the inſtruction of youth; and by the improve- 
ments which they made in it, they have contributed ſo much 
towards the progreſs of polite learning, that on this accourt 
they have merited well of ſociety. Nor has the order cf 
Jeſuits been ſucceſsful only in teaching the elements of li- 
terature; it has produced likewiſe eminent maſters in many 
branches of ſcience, and can alone boaſt of. a greater number 
of ingenious authors than all the other religious fraternities 
taken together f. 

+ M. &Alembert has obſerved, that though the Jeſuits have 
made extraordinary progreſs in erudition of every ſpecies; tho 
they can reckon up many of their brethren who have been eminent 
mathematicians, antiquaries, and critics; though they have even 
formed ſome orators of reputation; yet the order has never pro. 


duced one man, whoſe mind was ſo much enlightened with ſound 
knowledge as to merit the name of a philoſopher, But it ſeems 
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But it is 1n the new world that the Jeſuits have exhibited 
the moſt wonderful diſplay of their abilities, and have con- 
tributed molt effectually to the benefit of the human ſpecies, 
The conquerors of that unfortunate quarter of the globe 
ated at firſt as if they had nothing in view, but to plunder, 
to enſlave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. The Jeſuits 
alone made humanity the object of their ſettling there. A- 
bout the beginning of the laſt century they obtained admiſ- 
lion into the fertile province of Paraguay, which ſtretches a- 
croſs the ſouthern continent of America, from the eaſt fide 
of the immenſe ridge of the Andes, to the confines of the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a ſtate little dif- 
ferent from that which takes place among men when they 
firſt began to unite together; ſtrangers to the arts; ſubſiſting 
precariouſly by hunting or fiſhing; and hardly acquainted 
with the firſt principles of ſubordination and government. 
The Jeſuits ſet themſelves to inſtruct and to civilize theſe 
ſavages. They taught them to cultivate the ground, to 
rear tame animals, and to build houſes. They brought them 
to live together in villages. They trained them to arts and 
manuſactures. They made them taſte the ſweets of ſociety; 
and accuſtomed them to the bleſſings of ſecurity and order. 
Theſe people became the ſubjects of their benefactors; who 
have governed them with a tender attention, reſembling that 


to be the unavoidable effect of monaſtic education to contract and 
fetter the human mind. The partial attachment of a monk to the 
intereſt of his order, which is often incompatible with that of 
other citizens; the habit of implicit obedience to the will of a ſu- 
perior, together with the frequent return of the weariſome and 
irivolous duties of the cloiſter, debaſe his faculties, and extinguiſh 
that generoſity of ſentiment and ſpirit, which qualifies men for 
thinking or feeling juſtly with reſpect to what is proper in life and 
conduct. Father Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the only perſon edu» 


cated in a cloiſter, that ever was altogether ſuperior to its prejudi- 
ces, or who viewed the tranſactions of men, and reaſoned concern- 
ing the intereſts of ſociety, with the enlarged ſentiments of a phi- 
lotopher, with the diſcernment of a man converſant in affairs, and 
ih the liberality of a gentleman, 
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with which a father dire&s his children. Reſ pected and be · 


loved almoſt to adoration, a few Jeſuits preſided over ſome 
hundred thouſand Indians. They maintained a perfect e- 
quality among all the members of the community, Each 
of them was obliged to labour, not for himſelf alone, but 
for the public. The produce of their fields, together with 
the fruits of their induſtry of every ſpecies, were depoſited in 
common ſtore-houſes, from which each individual received 
every thing neceſſary for the ſupply of his wants. By this 
inftitution, almoſt all the paſſions which diſturb the peace of 
ſociety, and render the members of it unhappy, were extin- 
guiſhed. A few magiſtrates, choſen from among their coun- 
trymen by the Indians themſelves, watched over the public 
tranquillity, and ſecured obedience to the laws. The fan- 
guinary puniſhments frequent under other governments were 
unknown, An admonition from a Jeſuit, a ſlight mark of 
infamy, or, on ſome ſingular occaſion, a few laſhes with a 
whip, were ſufficient to maintain good order among theſe 
innocent and happy people“. 

But even in this meritorious effort of the Jeſuits for the 
good of mankind, the genius and ſpirit of their order have 
mingled and are diſcernible. They plainly aimed at eſta- 
bliſhing in Paraguay an independent empire, ſubje& to the 
ſociety alone, and which, by the ſuperior excellence of its 
couſtitution and police, could ſcarcely have failed to extend 
its dominion over all the ſouthern continent of America. 
With this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portu- 
gueſe in the adjacent ſettlements from acquiring any dan- 
gerous influence over the people within the limits of the pro- 
vince ſubject to the ſociety, the Jeſuits endeavoured to in- 
ſpire the Indians with hatred and contempt of theſe nations. 
They cut off all intercourſe between their ſubjects and the 
Spaniſh or Portugueſe ſettlements. They prohibited any 


* Hiſt. du Paraguay par Pere de Charlevoix, tom. ii. 42, Ke. 
Voyage au Perou par Don G. Juan & D. Ant. de Ulloa, tom. 
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private trader of either nation from entering their territories. 
When they were obliged to admit any perſon in a public 
character from the neighbouring governments, they did not 
permit him to have any converſation with their ſubjects, and 
no Indian was allowed even to enter the houſe where theſe 
ſtrangers reſided, unleſs in the preſence of a Jeſuit. In or- 
der to render any communication between them as difficult 
as poſſible, they induſtriouſſy avoided giving the Indians any 
knowledge of the Spaniſh, or of any other European lan- 
guage ; but encouraged the different tribes, which they had 
civilized, to acquire a certain diale& of the Indian tongue, 
and laboured to make that the univerſal language through- _ 
out their dominions. As all theſe precautions, without mi- 
litary force, would have been inſufficient to have rendered 
their empire ſecure and permanent, they inſtructed their ſub- 
jets in the European arts of war. They formed them into 
bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely armed and regu- 
larly diſciplined. They provided a great train of artillery, 
as well as magazines ſtored with all the implements of war. 
Thus they eſtabliſhed an army ſo numerous and well-appoint- 
ed, as to be formidable in a country, where a few fickly and 
Ul-diſciplined battalions compoſed all the military force kept 
on foot by the Spaniards or PortugueleF. | 
The Jefuits gained no conſiderable degree of power dur- 
ing the reign of Charles V. who, with his uſual ſagacity, 
diſcerned the dangerous tendency of the inſtitution, and 
checked its progreſs“. But as the order was founded in 
the period of which I write the hiſtory, and as the age to 
which I addreſs this work hath ſeen its fall, the view which 
have exhibited of the laws and genius of this formidable 
body will not, I hope, be unacceptable to my readers; eſpe- 
cially as one circumſtance has enabled me to enter into this 


Voyage de Juan & de Ulloa, tom. i. 549. Recueil des toutes 
les Pieces qui ont paru fur les Affaires des Jeſuites en Portugal, 
tom. i. p. 7, &c. | 

* Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 312. 
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detail with particular advantage. Europe had obſerved, for 
two centuries, the ambition and power of the order. But 
while it felt many fatal effects of theſe, it could not fully dif. 
cern the cauſes to which they were to be imputed. It was 
unacquainted with many of the ſingular regulations in the 
political conſtitution or government of the Jeſuits, which 
formed the enterpriſing ſpirit of intrigue that diſtinguiſhed 
its members, and elevated the body itſelf to ſuch a height of 
power. It was a fundamental maxim with the Jeſuits, from 
their firft inſtitution, not to publiſh the rules of their order. 
Theſe: they kept concealed as an impenetrable myſtery, 
They never communicated them to itrangers; nor even to 
the greater part of their own members. They refuſed to 
produce them when required by courts of juſtice; and by 
a ſtrange ſoleciſm in policy, the civil power in different coun- 
tries authoriſed or connived at the eſtabliſhment of an order 
of men, whoſe conſtitution and laws were concealed with a 
ſolicitude which alone was a good reaſon for excluding them, 
During the proſecutions lately carried on againſt them in 
Portugal and France, the Jeſuits have been ſo inconſiderate 
as to produce the myſterious volumes of their inſtitute. By 
the aid of theſe authentic records, the principles of their go- 
vernment may be delineated, and the ſources of their power 
inveſtigated with a degree of certainty and preciſion, which, 
previous to that event, it was impoſſible to attainf. But 
as I have pointed out the dangerous tendency of the conſti- 


+ _ des Jeſ. tom. iii. 236, &c. Compte par M. de Chalot, 
p- 38. 

The greater = of my information concerning the govern- 
ment and laws of the order of Jeſuits, I have derived from the re- 
ports of M. de Chalotais and M. de Monclar. I reſt not my nar- 
rative, however, upon the authority even of theſe reſpectable ma- 
giſtrates and elegant writers, but upon innumerable paſſages which 
they have extracted from the conditurions of the order depoſited 
in their hands. Hoſpinian, a proteſtant divine of Zurich, in his 
Hiſtoria Feſuitica, printed A. D. 1619, publiſhed a ſmall part of the 
conſtitutions of the Jeſuits, of which by ſome * had got 
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tution and ſpirit of the order with the freedom becoming 
an hiſtorian, the candour and impartiality no leſs requiſite 
in that character call on me to add one obſervation, that no 
claſs of regular clergy in the Romiſh church has been more 
eminent for decency, and even purity of manners, than the 
major part of the order of Jeſuitsf. The maxims of an in- 
triguing, ambitious, intereſted policy, might influence thoſe 
who governed the ſociety, and might even corrupt the heart, 
and pervert the conduct of ſome individuals, while the greater 
number, engaged in literary purſuits, or employed in the 
functions of religion, was left to the guidance of thoſe com- 
mon principles which reſtrain men from vice, and excite them 
to what is becoming and laudable. The cauſes which occa 

foned the ruin of this mighty body, as well as the circum- 
ſtances and effects with which it has been attended in the 
different countries of Europe, though objects extremely 
worthy the attention of every intelligent obſerver of human 
affairs, do not fall within the period of this hiſtory. 

No ſooner had Charles re-eſtabliſhed order in the Low- 
Countries, than he was obliged to turn his attention to the 
affairs in Germany. The proteſtants preſſed him earneſtly 
to appoint that conference between a ſelect number of the 
divines of each party, which had been ſtipulated in the con- 
vention at Francfort. The pope conſidered ſuch an at- 
tempt to examine mto the points in diſpute, or to decide 
concerning them, as derogatory to his right of being the 
ſupreme judge in controverſy; and being convinced that 


ſuch a conference would either be ineffectual by determining 


nothing, or prove dangerous by determining too much, he 
employed every art to prevent it. The emperor, however, 
finding it more for his intereſt to ſoothe the Germans than 
to gratify Paul, paid little regard to his remonſtrances. In 
a diet held at Haguenaw [June 25], matters were ripened for 
the conference. In another diet aſſembled at Worms 
Dec. 6], the conference was begun, Melancthon on the 
+ Sur la Deſtruct. des Jef. Par M. d'Alembert, p. <5. 
Vol. III. O 
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one ſide and Eckius on the other ſuſtaining the principal 
part in the diſpute; but after they had made ſome progreſs, 
though without concluding any thing, it was ſuſpended by 
the emperor's command, that it might be renewed with 
greater ſolemnity in his own preſence in a diet ſummoned to 
meet at Ratiſbon. [1541] This aſſembly was opened with 
great pomp, and with a general expectation that its proceed - 
ings would be vigorous and deciſive. By the conſent of both 
parties, the emperor was entruſted with the power of no- 
minating the perſons who ſhould manage the conference, 
which it was agreed ſhould be conducted not in the form of 
a public diſputation, but as a friendly ſcrutiny or examina- 
tion into the articles which had given riſe to the preſent 
controverſies. He appointed Eckius, Gropper, and Pflug, 
on the part of the catholics; Melancthon, Bucer, and Piſ- 
torious, on that of the proteſtants; all men of diſtinguiſhed 
reputation among their own adherents, and, except Eckius, 
all eminent for moderation, as well as deſirous of peace. 
As they were about to begin their conſultations, the em- 
peror put into their hands a book, compoſed, as he faid, by 
a learned divine in the Low-Countries, with ſuch extraordi- 
nary perſpicuity and temper, as, in his opinion, might go 
far to unite and comprehend the two contending parties. 
Gropper a canon of Cologne, whom he had named among the 
managers of the conference, a man of addreſs as well as of 
erudition, was afterwards ſuſpected to be the author of this 
ſhort treatiſe, It contained poſitions with regard to twen- 
ty-two of the chief articles in theology, which included 
moſt of the queſtions then agitated in the controverſy be- 
tween the Lutherans and the church of Rome. By rang- 
ing his ſentiments in a natural order, and expreſſing them 
with great ſimplicity; by employing often the very words of 
ſcripture, or of the primitive fathers; by ſoftening the ri- 
gour of ſome opinions, and explaining away what was ab- 
ſurd in others; by conceſſions, ſome times on one ſide, and 


ſometimes on the other; and eſpecially. by baniſhung as 
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much as poſſible ſcholaſtic phraſes, thoſe words and terms * 
of arts in controverſy, which ſerve as badges of diſtinction 
to different ſets, and for which theologians often contend 
more fiercely than for opinions themſelves; he at laſt framed 
his work in ſuch a manner, as promiſed fairer than any thing 
that had hitherto been attempted to compoſe and to termi- 
nate religious diſſenſions“. 

But the attention of the age was turned, with ſuch acute 
obſervation, towards theological controverſies, that it was 
not eaſy to impoſe on it by any gloſs, how artful or ſpecious 
ſoever. The length and eagerneſs of the diſpute had ſepa- 
rated the contending parties ſo completely, and had ſet their 
minds at ſuch variance, that they were not to be reconciled 
by partial conceſſions. All the zealous catholics, particu- 
larly the eccleſiaſtics who had a ſeat in the diet, joined in 
condemning Gropper's treatiſe as too favourable to the Ln- 
theran opinion, the poiſon of which hereſy it conveyed, as 
they pretended, with greater danger, becauſe it was in ſome 
degree diſguiſed. The rigid proteſtants, eſpecially Luther 
himſelf, and his patron the elector of Saxony, were for re- 
jecting it as an impious compound of error and truth, craf- 
tily prepared that it might impoſe on the weak, the timid, 
and the unthinking. But the divines, to whom the exami- 
nation of it was committed, entered upon that buſineſs with 

| greater deliberation and temper. As it was more eaſy in 
| itſelf, as well as more conſiſtent with the dignity of the 
, church, to make conceſſions, and even alterations with re- 
| gard to ſpeculative opinions, the diſcuſſion whereof is con- 
fined chiefly to ſchools, and which preſent nothing to the 
people that either ſtrikes their imagination or affects their 
ſenſes, they came to an accommodation about theſe without 
much labour, and even defined the great article concerning 
Juſtification to their mutual ſatisfaction. But, when they 
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proceeded to points of juriſdiction, where the intereſt and 
authority of the Roman ſee were concerned, or to the rites. 
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and forms of external worſhip, where every change that 
could be made muſt be public, and draw the obſervation of 
the people, there the catholics were altogether untractable; 
nor could the church either with ſafety or with honour a. 
aboliſh its ancient inſtitutions. All the articles relative to 
the power of the pope, the authority of councils, the admi. 
niſtration of the ſacraments, the worſhip of ſaints, and ma- 


ny other particulars, did not, in their nature, admit of any 


temperament; ſo that after labouring long to bring about an 
accommodation with reſpect to theſe, the emperor found all 
lus endeavours ineffectual, Being impatient, however, to 
cloſe the diet, he at laſt prevailed on a majority of the mem- 


bers to approve of the following receſs [ July 28]: „ That 


the articles concerning which the divines had agreed in the 
conference, ſhould be held as points decided, and be obſerr- 
ed inviolably by all; that the other articles, about which 
they had differed, ſhould be referred to the determination of 
a general council, or if that could not be obtained, to a na- 
tional ſynod of Germany; and if it ſhould prove impractica- 
ble, likewiſe, to aſſemble a ſynod, that a general diet of the 
empire ſhould be called within eighteen months, in order to 
give ſome final judgment upon the whole controverſy; that 
the emperor ſhould uſe all his intereſt and authority with 
the pope, to procure the meeting either of a general council 
or ſynod; that, in the mean time, no innovations ſhould be 
attempted, no endeavours ſhould be employed to gain pro- 
ſelytes; and neither the revenues of the church, nor the 


rights of monaſteries, ſhould be invaded *,*? 


All the proceedings of this diet, as well as the receſs in 
which they terminated, gave great offence to the pope. The 
power which the Germans had aſſumed of appointing their 
own divines to examine and determine matters. of contro- 
verſy, he conſidered as a very dangerous invafion of his 
rights; the renewing of their ancient propoſal concerning a 


* Sleidan. 2675 &c. Palla. I. iv. c. 11. Ps 136. F. Paul, Y 
86, Seckend, L iii. 2566. 
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national ſynod, which had been ſo often rejected by him 
and his predeceſſors, appeared extremely undutiſul; but the 
bare mention of allowing a diet, compoſed chiefly of laymen 
to paſs judgment with reſpect to articles of faith, was deem- 
ed no leſs criminal and profane than the worſt of thoſe here- 
ſies which they ſeemed zealous to ſuppreſs. On the other 
hand, the proteſtants were no leſs diſſatisfied with a receſs, 
that conſiderably abridged the liberty which. they enjoyed 
at that time. As they murmured loudly againſt it, Charles, 
unwilling to leave any ſeeds of diſcontent in the empire, 
granted them a private declaration in the moſt ample terms, 
exempting them from whatever they thought oppreſſive or 
injurious in the receſs, and aſcertaining to them the full 
poſſeſſion of all the privileges which they had ever enjoy- 
ed 1. | 
Extraordinary as theſe conceſſions may appear, the ſitua- 
tion of the emperor's affairs at this juncture made it neceſ- 
ſary for him to grant them. He foreſaw a rupture with 
France to be not only unavoidable, but near at hand, and 
durſt not give any ſuch cauſe of diſguſt or fear to the pro- 
teſtants, as might force them, in ſelf-defence, to court the 
protection of the French king, from whom, at preſent, they 
were much alienated. The rapid progreſs of the Turks in 
Hungary was a more powerful and urgent motive to that mo- 
deration which Charles diſcovered. A great revolution had 
happened in that kingdom; John Zapol Scæpus having 
choſen, as has been related, rather to poſſeſs a tributary 
kingdom, than to renounce the royal dignity to which he 
had been accuſtomed, had by the aſſiſtance of his mighty 
protector Solyman, wreſted from Ferdinand a great part of 
the country, and left him only the precarious poſſeſſion of 
the reſt. But being a prince of pacific qualities, the fre- 
quent attempts of Ferdinand, or of his partiſans among the 
Hungarians, to recover what they had loſt, greatly diſquiet- 
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ed him; and the neceflity on theſe accaſions, of calling in 


the Turks, whom he conſidered and felt to be his matters 
rather than auxiliaries, was hardly leſs mortifying. In or- 
der, therefore, to avoid theſe diſtreſſes, as well as to ſecure 


quiet and leiſure for cultivating the arts and enjoying a- 


muſements in which he delighted, he fecretly came to an 
agreement with his competitor [A. D. 1535], on this 
condition; That Ferdinand ſhould acknowledge him as king 
of Hungary, and leave him during life, the unmoleſted poſ- 
ſeſſion of that part of the kingdom now in his power; but 
that, upon his demiſe, the ſole right of the whole ſhould de- 
volve upon Ferdinand“. As John had never been married, 
and was then far advanced in life, the terms of the contra& 
ſeemed very favourable to Ferdinand. But, ſoon after, ſome 
of the Hungarian nobles, folicttous to prevent a foreigner 
from aſcending their throne, prevailed on John to put an 
end to a long celibacy, by marrying Iſabella, the daughter 
of Sigiſmond king of Poland. John had the ſatisfaQtion,, 
before his death, which happened within leſs than a year 
after his marriage, to ſee a ſon born to inherit his kingdom. 
To him, without regarding his treaty with Ferdinand, which 
he conſidered, no doubt, as void, upon an event not foreſeen 
when it was concluded, he bequeathed his crown; appoint- 
ing the queen and George Martinuzzi, biſhop of Waradin, 
guardians of his fon, and regents of the kingdom. The 
greater part of the Hungarians. immediately acknowledged 
the young prince as king, to whom, in memory of the foun- 
der of their monarchy,, they gave the name of Stephen. 
Ferdinand, though extremely diſconcerted by this unex- 
pected event, reſolved not to abandon. the kingdom which 
he flattered himſelf with having acquired by his compact 
with John. He ſent ambaſſadors to the queen to claim 
poſſeſſion, and to offer the province of Tranſylvania as a ſet- 
tlement for her ſon, preparing at the ſame time to aſſert his 


* Tivanhaffii Hiſt, Hung. lib, xii. p. 135. 
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right by force of arms, But John had committed the care 
of his ſon to perſons, who had too- much fpirit to give up 
the crown tamely, and who poſſeſſed abilities ſufficient to 
defend it. The queen, to all the addreſs peculiar to her 
own ſex, added a maſculine courage, ambition, and magna- 
nimity. Martinuzzi, who had raiſed himſelf from the low- 
eſt rank in life to his preſent dignity, was one of thoſe extra- 
ordinary men, who, by the extent as well as variety of their 
talents, are fitted to act a ſuperior part in buſtling and fac- 
tious times. In diſcharging the functions of his ecclefiaſti- 
cal office, he put on the ſemblance of an humble and auſtere 
ſanctity. In civil tranſactions, he difcovered induſtry, dex- 
terity, and boldneſs. During war, he laid aſide the caſſock, 
and appeared on horfeback with his ſcymitar and buckler, 
as active, as oſtentatious, and as gallant as any of his coun- 
trymen. Amidſt all theſe different and contradiQtory forms 
which he could aſſume, an inſatiable defire of dominion and 
authority was conſpicuous. From ſuch perſons it was obvi- 
ous what anſwer Ferdinand had to expect. He ſoon per- 
ceived that he muſt depend on arms alone for recovering 
Hungary. Having levied for this purpoſe a conſiderable 
body of Germans, whom his partiſans among the Hungari- 
ans joined with their vaſſals, he ordered them to march into 
that part of the kingdom which adhered to Stephen. Mar- 
tinuzzi, unable to make head againſt ſuch a powerful army 
in the field, ſatisfied himſelf with holding out the towns, all 
of which, eſpecially Buda, the place of greateſt conſequence, 
he provided with every thing neceſſary for defence; and in 
the mean time he fent ambaſſadors to Solyman, beſeeching 
him to extend towards the ſon the ſame imperial protection 
which had ſo long maintained the father on his throne, The 
ſultan, though Ferdinand uſed his utmoſt. endeavours to 
thwart this negotiation, and even offered to accept of the 
Hungarian crown on the ſame ignominious condition, of 
paying tribute tv the Ottoman Porte, by which John had 
deld it, ſaw. ſuch proſpects of advantage from eſpouſing the 
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intereſt of the young king, that he inſtantly promiſed him 
his protection; and commanding one army to advance forth. 
with towards Hungary, he himſelf followed with another. 
Meanwhile the Germans, hoping to terminate the war by 
the reduction of a city in which the king and his mother 
were ſhut up, had formed the ſiege of Buda. Martinuzzi, 
having drawn thither the ſtrength of the Hungarian nobility, 
defended the town with ſuch courage and ſkill, as allowed 
the Turkiſh forces time to come up to its relief. They in- 
ſtantly attacked the Germans, weakened by fatigue, diſeaſes, 
and deſertion, and defeated them with great ſlaughter+. 
Solyman ſoon after joined his victorious troops, and be. 
ing weary of ſo many expenſive expeditions undertaken in 
defence of dominions which were not his own, or being un- 
able to reſiſt this alluring opportunity of ſeizing a kingdom, 
while poſſeſſed by an infant, under the guardianſhip of a wo-. 
man and a prieſt, he allowed intereſted conſiderations to tri- 
umph with too much facility over the principles of honour 
and the ſentiments of humanity. What he planned ungene- 
rouſly, he executed by fraud. Having prevailed on the 
queen to ſend her ſon, whom he pretended to be defirous of 
ſeeing, into his camp, and having, at the ſame time, invited 
the chief of the nobility to an entertainment there, while 
they, ſuſpecting no treachery, gave themſelves up to the 
mirth and jollity of the feaſt, a ſelect band of troops by the 
ſultan's orders ſeized one of the gates of Buda, Being thus 
maſter of the capital, of the king's perſon, and of the lead- 
ing men among the nobles, he gave orders to conduct the 
queen, together with her ſon, to Tranſylvania, which pro- 
vince he allotted to them, and appointing a baſha to preſide 
in Buda with a large body of ſoldiers, annexed Hungary to 
the Ottoman empire. The tears and complaints of the un- 
happy queen had no influence to change his purpoſe, nor 
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could Martinuzzi either reſiſt his abſolute and uncontrollable 
command, or prevail on him to recal it. 

Before the account of this violent uſurpation reached Fer ere 
dinand, he was ſo unlucky as to have diſpatched other am- 
baſſadors to Solyman with a freſh repreſentation of his right 
to the crown. of Hungary, as well as a renewal of his for- 
mer overture to hold the kingdom of the Ottoman Porte, 
and to pay for it an annual tribute. This ill- timed propo- 
{al was rejected with ſcorn. - The ſultan, elated with ſucceſs, 
and thinking that he might preſcribe what terms he pleaſed 
to a prince who voluntarily proffered conditions fo unbecom- 
ing his own dignity, declared that he would not ſuſpend the 
operations of war, unleſs Ferdinand inſtantly evacuated all 
the towns which he {till held in Hungary, and conſented to 
the impoſition of a tribute upon Auſtria, in order to reim- 
burſe the ſums which his preſumptuous invaſion of Hungary 
had obliged the Ottoman Porte to expend in defence of that 
kingdom. 

In this ſtate were the affairs of Mans, As the unfor- 
tunate events there had either happened before the diſſolu- 
tion of the diet at Ratiſbon, or were dreaded at that time, 
Charles ſaw the danger of irritating and inflaming the minds 
of the Germans, while a formidable enemy was ready to. 
break into the empire; and perceived that he could not ex- 
pect any vigorous aſſiſtance either towards the. recovery of 
Hungary, or the defence of the Auſtrian frontier, unleſs he 
courted and ſatisfied the proteſtants. By the conceſſions 
which have been mentioned, he gained this point, and ſuch 
liberal ſupplies both of men and money were voted for car- 
rying on the war againſt the Turks, as left him under little 
anxiety about the ſecurity of Germany —_— next Came 
paign®, 

Immediately upon the conclufion of the diet, the empe- 
ror {et out for Italy. As he paſſed through Lucca, he bad 
a ſhort interview with the pope; but nothing could be con- 
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cluded concerning the proper method of compoſing the re. 
ligious diſputes in Germany, between two princes, whoſe 
views and intereſts with regard to that matter were at this 
juncture ſo oppoſite. The pope's endeavours to remove the 
cauſes of diſcord between Charles and Francis, and to ex. 
tinguiſh thoſe mutual animoſities which threatened to break 
out ſuddenly into open hoſtility, were not more ſucceſsful, 
'The emperor's thoughts were bent ſo entirely, at that 
time, on the great enterpriſe which he had concerted againſt 
Algiers, that he liſtened with little attention to the pope's 
ſchemes or overtures, and haſtened to join his army and fleets, 
Algiers ſtill continued in that ſtate of dependence on the 
Turkiſh empire to which Barbaroſſa had ſubjected it. Ever 
ſince he, as captain baſha, commanded the Ottoman fleet, Al. 
giers had been governed by Haſcen-Aga, a renegado eunuch, 
who, by paſling through every ſtation in the corſair's ſervice, 
had acquired ſuch experience in war, that he was well fitted 
for a ſtation which required a man of tried and daring cou- 
rage. Haſcen, in order to ſhew how well he deſerved that 
dignity, carried on his piratical depredations againſt the 
Chriſtian ſtates with amazing activity, and outdid, if poſſi- 
ble, Barbaroſſa himſelf in boldneſs and cruelty. The com- 
merce of the Mediterranean was greatly interrupted by his 
cruiſers, and ſuch frequent alarms given to the coaſt of Spain, 
that there was a neceſſity of ere ding wateh-towers at pro- 
per diſtances, and of keeping guards conſtantly on foot, in 
order to defcry the approach of his ſquadrons, and to pro- 
tect the inhabitants from their deſcents f. Of this the em- 
peror had received repeated and clamorous complaints from 
his ſubjects, who repreſented it as an enterpriſe correſpond- 
ing to his power, and becoming his humanity, to reduce 
Algiers, which, ſince the conqueſt of Tunis, was the com- 
mon receptacle of all the free-booters; and to exterminate 
that lawleſs race, the implacable enemies of the Chriſtian 
name. Moved partly by their entreaties, and partly allured 
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by the hope of adding to the glory which he had acquired 
by his laſt expedition into Africa, Charles, before he left 
Madrid in his way to the Low-Countries, had iſſued orders 
both in Spain and Italy, to prepare a fleet and army for 
this purpoſe. No change in circumſtances, ſince that time, 
could divert him from this reſolution, or prevail on him to 
turn his arms towards Hungary; though the ſucceſs of the 
Turks in that country ſeemed more immediately to require 
his preſence there; though many of his moſt faithful adhe · 
rents in Germany urged that the defence of the empire 
ought to be his firſt and peculiar care; though ſuch as bore 
him no good-will ridiculed his prepoſterous conduct in flying 
from an enemy almoſt at hand, that he might go in queſt 
of a remote and more ignoble foe. But to attack the ſul. 
tan in Hungary, how ſplendid ſoever that meaſure might 
appear, was an undertaking which exceeded his power, and 
was not conſiſtent with his intereſt. To draw troops out of 
Spain or Italy, to march them into a country ſo diſtant as 
Hungary, to provide the vaſt apparatus neceſſary for tranſ- 
porting thither the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of 
a regular army, and to puſh the war in that quarter, where 
there was little proſpect of bringing it to an iſſue during ſe- 
veral campaigns, were undertakings ſo expenſive and un- 
wieldy as did not correſpond with the low condition of the 
emperor's treaſury. While his principal force was thus em- 
ployed, his dominions in Italy and the Low-Countries muſt 
lave lain open to the French king, who would not have al- 
lowed ſuch a favourable opportunity of attacking them to 
go unimproved. Whereas the African expedition, the pre. 
parations for which were already finiſhed, and almoſt the 
whole expence of it defrayed, would depend upon a ſingle 
effort; and beſides the ſecurity and ſatisfaction which the 
ſucceſs of it mult give his ſubjects, would detain him dur- 
ing ſo ſhort a ſpace, that Francis could hardly take advan. 
tage of his abſence, to invade his dominions in Europe. 


On all theſe accounts, Charles adhered to his firſt plan, 
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| and with ſuch determined obſtinacy, that he paid no regard 
| to the pope, who adviſed, or to Andrew Doria, who con- 
jured him not to expoſe his whole armament to almoſt un- 
avoidable deſtruction, by venturing to approach the danger. 
ous coaſt of Algiers at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
and when the autumnal winds were ſo violent. Having em- 
barked on board Doria's gallies at Porto Venere in the Ge- 
noeſe territories, he ſoon found that this experienced failor 
had not judged wrong concerning the element with which 
he was ſo well acquainted; for ſuch a ſtorm aroſe, that it 
was with the utmoſt diffculty and danger he reached Sardi. 
nia, the place of general rendezvous. But as his courage 
was undaunted, and his temper often inflexible, neither the _ 
renewed remonſtrances of the pope and Doria, nor the dan- 
ger to which he had already been expoſed by difregarding 
their advice, had any other effect than to confirm him in his 
fatal reſolution. The force, indeed, which he had colleR- 
ed, was ſuch as might have inſpired a prince leſs adventur- 
ous, and leſs confident in his own ſchemes, with the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. It conſiſted of twenty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand horſe, Spaniards, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, moſtly veterans, together with three thouſand volun- 
teers, the flower of the Spaniſh and Italian nobility, fond of 
paying court to the emperor by attending him in his favou- 
rite expedition, and eager to ſhare in the glory which they 
believed he was going to reap; to theſe were added a thou- 


ſand ſoldiers ſent from Malta by the order of St. John, led 
by an hundred of its moſt gallant knights. 
The voyage, from Majorca to the African coaft, was not 
leſs, tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had jult 
finiſhed. When he approached the land, the roll of the ſea, . 


and vehemence of the winds, would not permit the troops to 
diſembark. But at laſt, the emperor, ſeizing a favourable 
opportunity, landed them without oppoſition, not far from 
Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the town. To 
oppoſe this mighty army, Haſcen had only eight hundred 
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Turks, and five thouſand Moors, partly natives of Africa, 


and partly refugees from Granada. He returned, however, 
a fierce and haughty anſwer, when ſummoned to ſurrender, 
But with ſuch a handful of ſoldiers, neither his deſperate 
courage, nor conſummate fcill in war, could have long reſiſt- 


ed forces ſuperior to thoſe which had defeated Barbaroſſa 


at the head of fixty thouſand men, and which had reduced 


Tunis, in ſpite of all his endeavours to fave it. 

But how far ſoever the emperor might think himſelf be- 
vond the reach of any danger from the enemy, he was ſud- 
denly expoſed to a more dreadful calamity, and one againſt 
which human prudence and human efforts availed nothing. 
On the ſecond day after his landing, and before he had time 
for any thing but to diſperſe ſome light armed Arabs who 
moleited his troops on their march, the clouds began to ga- 
ther, and the heavens to appear with a fierce and threatens 


ing aſpect. Towards evening, rain began to fall, accompa» 


nied with violent wind; and the rage of the tempeſt increaſ- 
ing, during the night, the ſoldiers, who had brought no- 
thing aſhore but their arms, remained expoſed to all its fury, 
without tents, or ſhelter, or cover of any kind. The ground 
was ſoon ſo wet that they could not lie down on it; their 
camp being in a low ſituation, - was overflowed with water, 
and they ſunk at every ſtep to the ankles in mud; while the 
wind blew with ſuch impetuoſity, that, to prevent their fal- 
ling, they were obliged to thruſt their ſpears into the 
ground, and to ſupport themſelves by taking hold of them. 
Haſcen was too vigilant an officer to allow. an enemy in ſuch 
diſtreſs to remain unmoleſted. About the dawn of morning, 
he ſallied out with ſoldiers, who having been ſcreened from 
the ſtorm under their own roofs, were freſh and vigorous. 
A body of Italians, who were ſtationed neareſt the city, di- 
ſpirited and benumbed with cold, fled at the approach of the 
Turks, The troops at the poſt behind them diſcovered 
greater courage; but as the rain had extinguiſhed ther 
matches, and wetted their powder, their muſkets were uſe- 
Vol. III, P 
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leſs, and having ſcarcely ſtrength to handle their other 
arms, they were ſoon thrown into confuſion. Almoſt the 
whole army, with the emperor himſelf in perſon, was obliged 
to advance, before the enemy could be repulſed, who, after 
ſpreading ſuch general conſternation, and killing a conſider. 
able number of men, retired at laſt in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this loſs and danger were 
quickly obliterated by a more dreadful as well as affecting 
ſpectacle. It was now broad day; the hurricane had abated 


nothing of its violence, and the ſea appeared agitated with all 


the rage of which that deſtructive element is capable; all the 


ſhips, on which alone the whole army knew that their ſafety 


and ſubſiſtence depended, were ſeen driven from their anchor, 


ſome daſhing againſt each other, ſome beat to pieces on the 


rocks, many forced aſhore, and not a few ſinking in the 
waves. In leſs than an hour, fifteen ſhips of war, and an 
hundred and forty tranſports with eight thouſand men, pe- 
riſhed; and ſuch of the unhappy crews as eſcaped the fury of 
the ſea, were murdered without mercy by the Arabs, as 
ſoon as they reached land. The emperor ſtood in ſilent 
anguiſh and aſtoniſhment beholding this fatal event, which 
at once blaſted all his hopes of ſucceſs, and buried in the 
depths the vaſt ſtores which he had provided, as well for an- 
noying the enemy, as for ſubſiſting his own troops. He 
had it not in his power to afford them any other aſſiſtance or 
relief than by ſending ſome troops to drive away the Arabs, 
and thus delivering a few who were ſo fortunate as to get a- 
ſhore from the cruel fate which their companions had met 
with. At laſt the wind began. to fall, and to give ſome 


. hopes that as many ſhips might eſcape as would be ſufficient 
to ſave the army from periſhing by famine, and tranſport 


them back to Europe. But theſe were only hopes; the 


approach of evening covered the ſea with darkneſs; and it 
being impoſſible for the officers aboard the ſhips which had 


outlived the ſtorm, to ſend any intelligence to their compa 
mons who were aſhore, they remained during the night in 
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all the anguiſh of ſuſpence and uncertainty, Next day, a 
boat diſpatched by Doria made ſhift to reach land, with in- 
formation, that having weathered out the ſtorm, to which, 
during fifty years knowledge of the ſea, he had never ſeen 
any equal in fierceneſs and horror, he had found it neceſſary 
to bear away with his ſhattered ſhips to Cape Metafuz, He 
adviſed the emperor, as the face of the ſky was ſtill Jowering 
and tempeſtuous, to march with all ſpeed to that place, 
where the troops could re-embark with greater eaſe. 
Whatever comfort this intelligence afforded Charles, from 
being aſſured that part of his feet had eſcaped, was balanced 
by the new cares and perplexity in which it involved bim 
with regard to his army. Metafuz was at leaſt three days 
march from his preſent camp; all the proviſions which he 
had brought aſhore at his firſt landing were now conſumed; 
his ſoldiers, worn out with fatigue, were hardly able for 
ſuch a march, even in a friendly country, and being diſpi- 
rited by a ſucceſſion of hardſhips, which victory itſelf would 
ſcarcely have rendered tolerable, they were in no condition 
to undergo new toils. But the ſituation of the army was 
ſuch as allowed not one moment for deliberation, nor left it 
in the leaſt doubtful what to chuſe. They were ordered 
inſtantly to march, the wounded, the fick, and the feeble 
being placed in the centre; ſuch as ſeemed moſt vigorous 
were ſtationed in the front and rear. Then the ſad effects 
of what they had ſuffered began to appear more manifeſtly 
than ever, and new calamities were added to all thoſe which 
they had already endured. Some could hardly bear the 
weight of their arms; others, ſpent with the toil of forcing 
their way through deep and almoſt impaſſable roads, ſunk 
down and died; many periſhed by famine, as the whole ar- 
my ſubſiſted chiefly on roots and berries, or the fleſh of horſ- 
es, killed by the emperor's order, and diſtributed among 
the ſeveral battalions; many were drowned in brooks, which 
vere ſwollen ſo much by the exceſſive rains, that in paſſing 
them they waded up to the chin; not a few were killed by 
P 2 
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the enemy, who during the greateſt part of their retreat, a. 
larmed, haraſſed, and annoyed them night and day, At 
laſt they arrived at Metafuz: and the weather being now ſo 
calm as to reſtore their communication with the fleet, they 
were ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, and cheered with 
the proſpect of ſafety. 

During this dreadful ſeries of calamities, the emperor dif. 
covered great qualities, many of which a long cont inued flow 
of proſperity bad ſcarcely afforded him an opportunity of 
diſplaying. He appeared conſpicuous for firmneſs and 
conſtancy of ſpirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity, and 
compaſſion. He endured as great hardſhips as the meaneſt 
foldier; he expoſed his own perſon wherever danger threat. 
ened; he encouraged the deſponding, viſited the fick and 
wounded, and animated all: by his words and example, 
When the army embarked, he was among the laſt who left 
the ſhore, although a body of Arabs hovered at no great diſ- 
tance, ready to fall on the rear. By theſe virtues, Charles 
atoned, in ſome degree, for his obſtinacy and preſumption 
in undertaking an expedition ſo fatal to his ſubjects. 

The calamities which attended this unfortunate enter- 
priſe did not end here; for no ſooner were the forces got on 
board, than a new ſtorm ariſing, though leſs furious than the 
former, ſcattered the fleet, and obliged them, ſeparately, to 
make towards ſuch ports in Spain or Italy as they could 
firſt reach; thus ſpreading the account of their diſaſters, 
with all the circumſtances of aggravation and horror, which 
their imagination, ſtill under the influence of fear, ſuggelted. 
The emperor himſelf, after eſcaping great dangers, and be- 
ing forced into the port of Bugia in Africa [Dec. 2, 
where he was obliged by contrary winds to remain ſeveral 
weeks, arrived at laſt in Spain, in a condition very different 
from that in which he had returned from his former expedi- 
tion againſt the infidels*, 
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Tus calamities which the emperor ſuffered in his unfor- 
tunate enterpriſe againſt Algiers were great; and the ac- 
count of theſe, which augmented in proportion as it ſpread 
at a greater diſtance from the ſcene of his diſaſters, encou- 
raged Francis to begin hoſtilities, on which. he had for ſome 


time been reſolved. But he did not think it prudent to pro- 


duce, as the motives of this reſolution, either his ancient 
pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, or the emperor's diſin- 
genuity in violating his repeated: promiſes with regard to- 
the reflitution of that country. The former might have 
been a good reaſon againſt concluding the truce of Nice, 


but was none for breaking it; the latter could not be urged 


without expoſing his own credulity as much as the enperor's 
want of integrity. A violent and unwarrantable action of 
one of the Imperial generals furniſhed' him with a reaſon to 


juſtify his taking arms, which was of greater weight than 
either of theſe, and ſuch as would have rouſed him, if he 
had been as deſirous of peace as he was eager for war. 


Francis, by ſigning the treaty of truce at Nice, without 


conſulting Solyman, gave (as he foreſaw) great offence to that 


haughty monarch, who conſidered an alhanee-with:him as an 
honour of which a Chriſtian prinee had cauſe to be proud: 
The friendly iuterview of the French king: with the empe- 
ro! in Provence, followed by ſuch extraordinary appearances 
of union and confidence which diſtinguiſhed the reception of 
Charles when he paſſed: through the dominions of Francis 


to the Low-Countries,. induced the ſultan to ſuſpect that 


the two rivals had at laſt forgotten their ancient enmity, in or- 


der that they might form ſuch a general confederacy againſt 


the Ottoman power, as had been long wiſhed for in Chriſt» 
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endom, and often attempted in vain. Charles, with his u- 
ſual art, endeavoured to confirm and ſtrengthen theſe ſuſpi- 
cions, by inſtructing his emiſſaries at Conſtantinople, as well 
as in thoſe courts with which Solyman held any intelligence, 
to repreſent the concord between him and Francis to be ſo 
entire, that their ſentiments, views, and purſuits, would be 
che ſame for the future“. It was not without difficulty 
that Francis effaced theſe impreſſions; but the addreſs of 
Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, together with 
the manifeſt advantage of carrying on hoſtilities againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria in concert with France, prevailed at length 
on the ſultan not only to bamſh his ſuſpicions, but to enter 
into a cloſer conjunction with Francis than ever. Rincon 
returned into France, in order to communicate to his maſter 
a ſcheme of the ſultan's for gaining the concurrence of the 
Venetians in their operations againſt the common enemy. 
Solyman having lately concluded a peace with that republic, 
to which the mediation of Francis and the good offices of 
Rincon had greatly contributed, thought it not impoſlible 
to allure the ſenate by ſuch advantages, as, together with 
the example of the French monarch, might overbalance any 
icruples arifing either from decency or caution, that could 
operate on the other ſide. Francis, warmly approving of 
this meaſure, diſpatched Rincon back to Conſtantinople, and 
directing him to go by Venice along with Fregoſo, a Ge- 
noeſe exile, whom he appointed his ambaſſador to that repu- 
blic, empowered them to negotiate the matter with the ſe- 
nate, to whom Solyman had ſent an envoy for the ſame pur- 
poſe f. The marquis del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe, 
an officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting and 
executing the moſt atrocious actions, got intelligence of the 
motions and deſtinations of theſe ambaſſadors. As he knew 
how much-his maſter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the 
French king, and of what conſequence it was to retard the 
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execution of his meaſures, he employed ſome ſoldiers belong- 
ing to the garriſon of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and 
Fregoſo as they ſailed down the Po, who murdered them 
and moſt of their attendants, and ſcized their papers. Up- 
on receiving an account of this barbarous outrage, commit- 
ted, during the ſubſiſtence of a truce, againſt perſons held 
ſacred by the moſt uncivilized nations, Francis's grief for 
the unhappy fate of two ſervants whom he loved and truſt- 
ed, his uneaſineſs at the interruption of his ſchemes by their 
death, and every other paſſion, were ſwallowed up and loſt 
in the indignation which this inſult on the honour of his 
crown excited. He exclaimed loudly againſt Guaſto, who, 
having drawn upon himſelf all the infamy of aſſaſſination 
without making any diſcovery of importance, as the ambaſ- 
ſadors had left their inſtructions and other papers of conſe- 
quence behind them, now boldly denied his being acceſſary 
in any wiſe to the crime. He ſent an ambaſſador to the 
emperor, to demand ſuitable reparation for an indignity, 
which no prince, how inconſiderable or puſillanimous ſoever, 
could tamely endure: and when Charles, impatient at that 
time to ſet out on his African expedition, endeavoured to 
put him off with an evaſive anſwer, he appealed to all the 
courts in Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the inju- 
ry, the ſpirit of moderation with which he had applied for 
redreſs, and the iniquity of the emperor in diſregarding this 
juſt requeſt, 

Notwithſtanding the confidence with which Guaſto aſ- 
ſerted his own innocence, the accuſatians of the French 
gained greater credit than all his proteſtations; and Bellay, 
the French commander in Piedmont, procured, at length, 
by his induſtry and addreſs, ſuch a minute detail of the 
tranſaction, with the teſtimony of ſo many of the parties 
concerned, as amounted almoſt to a legal proof of the mar- 
quis's guilt, In conſequence of this opinion of the public, 
confirmed by ſuch ſtrong evidence, Francis's complaints 


were univerſally allowed to be well founded, and the ſteps 
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which he took towards renewing hoſtilities, were aſcribed 
not merely to ambition or reſentment, but to the unavoid- 
able neceſſity of vindicating the honour of his crown“. 
However juſt Francis might eſteem his own cauſe, he did 
not truſt ſo much to that, as to negle& the proper precau. 
tions for gaining other allies beſides the ſultan, by whoſe aid 
he might counterbalance the emperor's ſuperior power, 
But his negotiations to this effect were attended with very 


little ſucceſs. Henry VIII. eagerly bent at that time upon 


ſchemes againſt Scotland, which he knew would at once dif. 
ſolve his union with France, was inclinable rather to take 
part with the emperor, than to contribute in any degree to- 
wards favouring the operations againſt him. The pope ad- 
hered inviolably to his ancient ſyſtem of neutrality. The 
Venetians, notwithſtanding Solyman's ſolicitations, imitated 
the pope's example. 'The Germans, ſatisfied with the reli. 
gious liberty which they enjoyed, found it more their in- 
tereſt to gratify than to irritate the emperor; ſo that the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden, who on this occaſion were 
firſt drawn in to intereſt themſelves in the quarrels of the 


more potent monarchs of the ſouth, and the duke of Cleves, 


who had a diſpute with the emperor about the poſſeſſion of 
Gueldres, were the only confederates whom Francis ſecured. 
But the dominions of the two former lay at ſuch a diſtance, 
and the power of the latter was ſo inconſiderable, chat be 
gained little by their alliance. 

But Francis by vigorous efforts of his own aQvity ſup- 
plied every defect. Being afflicted at this time with a dil. 
temper, which was the effect of his irregular pleaſures, and 


which prevented his purſuing them with the ſame licentious 


indulgence, he applied to buſineſs with more than his uſual 
induſtry. The ſame cauſe which occaſioned this extraordi- 
nary attention to his affairs, rendered him moroſe and dib 
ſatisfied with the miniſters whom he had hitherto employed. 
This accidental peeviſhneſs being ſharpened by reflecting on 
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the falſe ſteps into which he had lately been betrayed, as 
well as the inſults to which he had been expoſed, ſome of 
thoſe in whom he had uſually placed the greateſt confidence 
felt the effects of this change in his temper, and were depriv- 
ed of their offices. At laſt he diſgraced Montmorency him- 
ſelf, who had long directed affairs as well civil as military, 
with all the authority of a miniſter no leſs beloved than truſt. 
ed by his maſter; and Francis being fond of ſhewing that 
the fall of ſuch a powerful favourite did not affect the vigour 
or prudence of his adminiſtration, this was a new motive to 
redouble his diligence in preparing to open the war by ſome 
ſplendid and extraordinary effort. 

1542.] He accordingly brought into the field five armies, 
One to act in Luxemburg under the duke of Orleans, ac- 
companied by the duke of Lorraine as his inſtructor in the 
art of war. Another, commanded by the dauphin, march- 
ed towards the frontiers of Spain. A third, led by Van 
Roſſem the marſhal of Gueldres, and compoſed chiefly of 


the troops of Cleves, had Brabant allotted for the theatre of 


its operations. A. fourth, of which the duke of Vendome 
was general, hovered on the borders of Flanders. 'The laſt, 
conſiſting of the forces cantoned in Piedmont, was deſtined 
for the admiral Annebaut. The dauphin and his brother 
were appointed to command where the chief exertions were 
intended, and the greateſt honour to be reaped; the army of 
the former amounted to forty thouſand, that of the lat- 
ter to thirty thouſand men. Nothing appears more 
ſurpriſing than that Francis did not pour with theſe 
numerous and irreſiſtible armies into the Milaneſe; Which 
had ſo long been the object of his wiſhes as well as 
enterpriſes; and that he ſhould chuſe rather to turn al- 
moſt his whole ſtrength into another direction, and towards 
new conqueſts, But the remembrance of the diſaſters 
which he had met with in his former expeditions into Italy, 
together with the difficulty of ſupporting a war carried on 
at ſuch a diſtance from his own dominions, had gradually a« 
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bated his violent inclination to obtain footing in that coun. 
try, and made him willing to try the fortune of his arms in 
another quarter. At the ſame time he expected to make 
ſuch a powerful impreſſion on the frontier of Spain, where 
there were few towns of any ſtrength, and no army aflem. 
bled to oppoſe him, as might enable him to recover poſſeſſion 
of the country of Rouſſillon, lately diſmembered from the 
French crown, before Charles could bring into the field any 
force able to obſtruct his progreſs. The neceſſity of ſup. 
porting his ally the duke of Cleves, and the hope of draw. 
ing a conſiderable body of ſoldiers out of Germany by his 
means, determined him to act with vigour in the Low- 
Countries. 

The dauphin and duke of Orleans opened the campaign 
much about the ſame time { June]; the former laying ſiege 
to Perpignan the capital of Rouſſillon, and the latter enter- 
ing Luxembourg. The duke of Orleans puſhed his opera- 
tions with the greateſt rapidity and ſucceſs, one town falling 
after another, until no place in that large dutchy remained 
in the emperor's hands but Thionville. Nor could he have 
failed of .over-running the adjacent provinces with the fame 
eaſe, if he had not voluntarily ſtopt ſhort in this career of 


victory. But a report prevailing that the emperor had de- 


termined to hazard a battle in order to ſave Perpignan, on 
a ſudden the duke, prompted by youthful ardour, or moved 
perhaps by jealouſy of his brother, whom he both envied 
and hated, abandoned his own conqueſt, and haſtened to- 
wards Rouſſillon, in order to divide with him the glory of 
the victory. 

On his departure, ſome of his troops were diſbanded, o- 
thers deſerted their colours, and the reſt, cantoned in the 
towns which he had taken, remained inactive. By this con- 
duct, which leaves a diſhonourable imputation either on his 
underſtanding or his heart, or on both, he not only renounc- 
ed whatever he could have hoped from ſuch a promiſing 
eommencement of the campaign, but gave the enemy an op- 
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portunity of recovering, before the end of ſummer, all the 
conqueſts which he had gained. On the Spaniſh frontier, 
the emperor was not ſo inconſtderate as to venture on a bat- 


tle, the loſs of which might have endangered his kingdom. 


Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and briſkly attacked, 
having been largely ſupplied with ammunition and proviſions 
by the vigilance of Doria “, was defended fo long and fo 
rigorouſly by the duke of Alva, the perſevering obſtinacy 
of whoſe temper fitted him admirably for ſuch a ſervice, that 
at laſt the French, after a fiege of three months, waſted by 
diſeaſes, repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults, and deſpairing of ſucceſs 
relinquiſhed the undertaking, and retired into their own coun- 
try}. Thus all Francis's mighty preparations, either from 
ſome defect in his own conduct, or from the ſuperior power 
and prudence of his rival, produced no effects which bore 


any proportion to his expence and efforts, or ſuch as grati- 


fied, in any degree, his own hopes, or anſwered the expec- 


tation of Europe. The only folid advantage of the cam- 


paign was the acquiſition of a few towns in Piedmont, which 
Bellay gained rather by een and nn chan by the 
force of his arms . 

1543.] The emperor * Francis, chongh both confider- 
ably exhauſted by ſuch great but indeciſive efforts, diſcover- 
ing no abatement of their .mutual animoſity, employed all 
their attention, tried every expedient, and turned themſelves 
towards every quarter, in order to acquire new allies, toge- 
ther with ſuch a reinforcement of ſtrength as would give 
them the ſuperiority in the enſuing campaign. Charles, 
taking advantage of the terror and reſentment of the Spa- 
nairds, upon the ſudden invaſion of their country, prevailed 
on the Cortes of the ſeveral kingdoms to grant him ſubſidies 


with a more liberal hand than uſual. At the ſame time he 


borrowed a large ſum from John king of Portugal, and, by 
way of ſecurity for his repayment, put * in poſſeſſion of 
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the Molucca ifles in the Eaſt Indies, with the gainful com. 
merce of precious ſpices, which that ſequeſtered corner of 
the globe yields. Not ſatisfied with this, he negotiated a 
marriage between Philip his only ſon, now in his ſixteenth 
year, and Mary daughter of that monarch, with whom her 
father, the moſt opulent prince in Europe, gave a large 
dower; and having likewiſe perſuaded the Cortes of Ara. 
gon and Valencia to recogniſe Philip as the heir of theſe 
crowns, he obtamed from them the donative uſual on 
ſuch occaſions F Theſe extraordinary ſupplies enabled 
him to make ſuch additions to his forces in Spain that 
He could detach a great body into the - Low-Countries, 

and yet reſerve as many as were ſufficient for the defence of 

the kingdom. Having thus provided for the ſecurity of 
Spain, and committed the government of it to his ſon, he 
failed for Italy [May], in his way to Germany. But how 
attentive ſoever to raiſe the funds for carrying on the war, 
or eager to graſp at any new expedient for that purpoſe, he 
was not ſo inconſiderate as to accept of an overture which 
Paul, knowing his neceſſities, artfully threw out to him. 
That "ambitious pontiff, no leſs ſagacious to diſceyn, than 
watchful to ſeize opportunities of aggrandizing his family, ſo- 
licited him to grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the empe- 
ror had admitted to the honour of being his ſon-in-law, the 
inveſtiture of the datchy of Milan, in return for which he 
promiſed ſuch a ſam of money as would have gone far to- 
wards ſupplying all his preſent exigencies. But Charles, as 
well from unwillingneſs to alienate a province of ſo much 
value, as from diſguſt at the pope, who had hitherto refuſed 
to join in the war againſt Francis, rejected the propoſal. His 
diſſatisfaction with Paul at that juncture was ſo great, that he 
even refuſed to approve his alienating Parma and Placentia 
from the patrimony of St. Peter, and ſettling them on his fon 
and grandſon as a fief to be held of the holy ſee. As no other 
expedieut for raiſing money among the Italian ſtates re. 
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mained, he conſented to withdraw the garriſons which he 
had hitherto kept in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn; 
in conſideration for which he received a large preſent from 
Coſmo di Medici, who by this means ſecured his own inde- 
pendence, and got poſſeſſion of two forts, which were juſtly 
called the fetters of Tuſcany+. 

But Charles, while he ſeemed to have turned his whole 
attention towards raifing the ſums neceffary for defraying 
the expences of the year, had not been negligent of objects 
more diſtant, though no leſs important, and had concluded 
a league offenſive and defenſive with Henry VIII. from 
which he derived, in the end, greater advantage than from 
all his other preparations. Several flight circumſtances 
which have already been mentioned, had begun to alie- 
nate the affections of that monarch from Francis, with 
whom he had been for ſome time in cloſe alliance; and new 
incidents of greater moment, had occurred to increaſe his 
diſguſt and animoſity. Henry, deſirous of eſtabliſhing an 
uniformity in religion in both the Britiſh kingdoms, as well 
as fond of making proſelytes to his own opinions, had form- 
ed a ſcheme of — his nephew the king of Scots 
to renounce the pope's ſupremacy, and to adopt the ſame 
ſyſtem of reformation, which he had introduced into Eng- 
land. This meaſure he purſued with his uſual eagerneſs 
and impetuoſity, making ſuch advantageous offers to James, 
whom he conſidered as not over-ſcrupulouſly attached to any 
religious tenets, that he hardly doubted of ſucceſs. His 
propoſitions were accordingly received in ſuch a manner, 
that he flattered himſelf with having gained his point, But 
the Scottiſh ecclefiaftics, foreſeeing how fatal the union of 
their ſovereign with England muſt prove both to their own 
power, and to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religion; and the 
partiſans of France, no leſs convinced that it would put an 
end to the influence of that crown upon the public councils 
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of Scotland; combined together, and by their inſinuations 
defeated Henry's ſcheme at the very moment when he ex. 
peed it to have taken effect“. Too haughty to brook 
ſuch a diſappointment, which he imputed as much to the 
arts of the French, as to the levity of the Scottiſh monarch, 
he took arms againſt Scotland, threatening to ſubdue the 
Kingdom, fince he could not gain the friendſhip of its king, 
At the ſame time, his reſentment againſt Francis quickened 
His negotiations with the emperor, an alliance with whom he 
was now as forward to accept as the other could be to offer 
it. During this war with Scotland, and before the conclu- 
fion of his negotiations with Charles, James V. died, leaving 
his crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant of a few 
days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his 
whole ſyſtem with- regard to Scotland, and abandoning all 
thoughts of conquering it, aimed at what was. more advan- 
tageous as well as more practicable, an union with that 
kingdom by a marriage between Edward his only ſon and 
the young queen. But here, too, he apprehended a vigo- 
rous oppoſition from the French faction in Scotland, which 
began to beſtir itſelf in order to thwart the meaſure. The 
neceſſity of cruſhing this party among the Scots, and of 
preventing Francis from furniſhing them any effectual aid, 
confirmed Henry's reſolution of breaking with France, and 
puſhed him on to put a finiſhing hand to the treaty of con- 
federacy with the emperor. | 

In this league [ Feb. 117 were contained firſt of all, ar- 
ticles for ſecuring their future amity and mutual defence; 
then were enumerated the demands which they were reſpec- 
tively to make upon Francis; and the plan of their opera- 
tions was fixed, if he ſhould refuſe to grant them ſatisfaction. 
They agreed to require that Francis ſhould not only re- 
nounce his alliance with Solyman, which had been the 
ſource of infinite calamities to Chriſtendom, but alſo that 
he ſhould make reparation for the damages which that 
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unnatural union had occaſioned; that he ſhould reſtore Bur- 
15 dy to the emperor, that he ſhould deſiſt immediately 
from hoſtilities, and leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the 
common enemy of the Chriſtiah faith; and that he ſhould 
immediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or put ſome towns 
in his hands as ſecurity to that effect. If, within forty 
days, he did not comply with theſe demands, they then en- 

ged to invade France each with twenty thouſand foot and 
fire thouſand horſe, and not lay down their arms until they 
had recovered Burgundy, together with the towns on the 
Somme, for the emperor, and Normandy and Guienne, or 
even the whole realm of France, for-Henry*. Their he- 
ralds, accordingly, ſet out with theſe haughty requiſitions 
and though they were not permitted to enter France, the 
two monarchs held themſelves fully entitled to execute what- 
ever was ſtipulated in their treaty. 

Francis on his part, was not leſs diligent in in preparing for 
the approaching campaign. Having early obſerved ſymp- 
toms of Henry's diſguſt and alienation, and finding all his 
endeavours to ſoothe and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew 
his temper too well not to expect that open hoſtilities would 
quickly follow upon this ſeceſſion of friendſhip. For this 
reaſon he redoubled his endeavours to obtain from Solyman 
ſuch aid as might counterbalance the great acceſſion of 
ſtrength which the emperor would receive by his alliance 
with England. In order to ſupply the place of the two am- 
baſſadors murdered by Guaſto, he ſent as his envoy, firſt to 
Venice, and then to Conſtantinople, . Paulin, who, though 
in no higher rank than a captain of foot, was deemed wor- 
thy of being raiſed to this important ſtation, to which he 
was recommended by Bellay, who had trained him to the 
arts of negotiation, and made trial of his talents and addreſs 
on ſeveral occaſions. Nor did he belie the opinion conceiv- 
ed of his courage and abilities Haſtening to Conſtanti- 
nople, without regarding the dangers to which he was ex- 
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poſed, he urged his maſter's demands with ſuch boldneſs, 
and availed himſelf of every circumſtance with ſuch dexteri. 
ty, that he ſoon removed all the ſultan's difficulties. Ag 
fome of the baſhaws, ſwayed either by their own opinion, 
or influenced by the emperor's emiſſaries, who had made, 
their way even into this court, had declared m the divan 
againſt acting in concert with France, he found means 
either to convince or ſilence them“. At laſt he obtained 
orders for Barbaroſſa to ſail with a powerful fleet, and to re- 
gulate all his operations by the directions of the French. 
king. Francis was not equally ſucceſsful in his attempts to 
gain the princes of the empire. The extraordinary rigour 
with which he thought it neceſſary to puniſh ſuch of his 
ſubjects as had embraced the proteſtant opinions, in order 
to give ſame notable evidence of his own zeal for the catho- 
lic faith, and to wipe off the imputations to which he was 
liable from his confederacy with the Turks, placed an inſu- 
perable barrier between him and ſuch of the Germans as in- 
tereſt or inclination would have prompted moſt readily to 
join him. His chief advantage, however, over the empe- 
ror, he derived on this, as on other occaſions, from the con- 
tiguity of his dominions, as well as from the extent of the 
royal authority in France, which exempted him from all the 
delays and diſappointments unavoidable wherever popular 
aſſemblies provide for the expences of government by occa- 
ſional and frugal ſubſidies. Hence his domeſtic preparations 
were always carried on with vigour and rapidity, while thoſe 
of the emperor, unleſs when quickened by ſome foreign ſup- 
ply, or ſome temporary expedient, were extremely flow and 
dilatory. | h 
Long before any army was in readineſs to oppoſe him, 
Francis took the field in the Low-Countries, againſt which 
he turned the whole weight of the war. He made himſelf 
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maſter of Landrecy, which he determined to keep as the key 
to the whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be for- 
tißed with great care. Turning from thence to the right, 
he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and found it in the 


ſame defenceleſs ſtate as in the former year. While he was 


thus employed, the emperor, having drawn together an ar- 


my, compoſed of all the different nations ſubject to his go- 
vernment, entered the territories of the duke of Cleves, on 
whom he had vowed to inflict exemplary vengeance. This 
prince, whoſe conduct and ſituation were ſimilar to that of 
Robert de la Mark in the firſt war between Charles and Fran- 
cis, reſembled him likewiſe in his fate. Unable, with his 
feeble army, to face the emperor, who advanced at the head 
of forty-four thouſand men, he retired at his approach; and 
the Imperialiſts, being at liberty to act as they pleaſed, im- 
mediately inveſted Duren. That town, though gallantly 
defended, was taken by aſſault; all the inhabitants were put 
to the ſword, and the place itfelf reduced to aſhes. This 
dreadful example of ſeverity ftruck the people of the coun- 


try with ſuch general terror, that all the other towns, even 


ſuch as were capable of refiſtance, ſent their keys to the em- 
peror [Auguſt 24]; and before a body of French, detached 
to his aſſiſtance, could come up, the duke himſelf was obliged 
to make his ſubmiſſion to Charles in the moſt abje& manner. 
Deing admitted into the Imperial preſence, he kneeled, to- 
gether with eight of his principal ſubje&s, and implored mer- 
e The emperor allowed him to remain in that ignomini- 
ous poſture, and eyeing him with an haughty and ſevere 
took, without deigning to anſwer a ſingle word, remitted 
him to his miniſters. The conditions, however, which they 
preſcribed were not ſo rigorous as he had reaſon to have ex- 
pected after ſuch a reception. He was obliged [Sept. 71 
to renounce his alliance with France and Denmark; to reſign 
all his pretenſions to the dutchy of Gueldres; to enter into 
perpetual amity with the emperor and king of the Romans. 
In return for which, all his hereditary dominions were reſtor- 
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ed, except two towns which the emperor kept as pledges of 
the duke's fidelity during the continuance of the war; and 
he was reinſtated in his privileges as a prince of the empire, 
Not long after, Charles, as a proof of the ſincerity of his 
reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of the daughters of 
his brother Ferdinand+. | 

Having thus chaſtiſed the preſumption of the duke of 
Cleves, detached one of his allies from Francis, and annex. 
ed to his own dominions in the Low-Countries a conſider. 
able province which lay contiguous to them, Charles advanc- 
ed towards Hainault, and laid fiege to Landrecy. There, 
as the firſt fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was joined 
by fix thouſand Engliſh under fir John Wallop. The gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of veteran troops commanded by Dela Lande 
and Defſ6, two officers of reputation, made a vigorous reſiſt. 
ance. Francis approached with all his forces to relieve that 
place; Charles covered the ſiege; both were determined to 
hazard an engagement; and all Europe expected to ſee this 
conteſt, which had continued ſo long, decided at laſt by a 
battle between two great armies led by their reſpective mo- 
narchs in perſon. But the ground which ſeparated their 
two camps was ſuch, as put the diſadvantage manifeſtly on 
his ſide who ſhould venture to attack, and neither of them 
choſe to run that riſque. Amidſt a variety of movements 
in order to draw the enemy into the ſnare, or to avoid it 
themſelves, Francis, with admirable conduct and equal good 
fortune, threw firſt a fupply of freſh troops, and then a con- 
voy of proviſions, into the town, ſo that the emperor, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs, withdrew into winter- quarters“, in order 
to preſerve his army from x. entirely ruined by the rigour 
of the ſeaſon. 

During this campaign, Solyman fulfilled his engagements 
to the French king with great punctuality. He himſelf 
marched into Hungary with a numerous army [ November); 
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and as the princes of the empire made no great effort to ſave 
a country which Charles, by employing his own force a- 
gainſt Francis, ſeemed willing to ſacrifice, there was no ap- 
pearance of any body of troops to oppoſe his progreſs. He 
beſieged, one after another, Quinque Eccleſiæ, Alba, and 
Gran, the three moſt confiderable towns in the kingdom, of 
which Ferdinand had kept poſſeſſion. The firſt was taken 


by ſtorm; the other two ſurrendered; and the whole king- 


dom, a ſmall corner excepted, was ſubjected to the Turkiſh 
yoke. About the ſame time, Barbaroſſa failed with a fleet 
of an hundred and ten gallies, and coaſting along the ſhore 
of Calabria, made a deſcent at Rheggio, which he plundered 
and burnt; and advancing from thence to the mouth of the 
Tiber, he ſtopt there to water. The citizens of Rome, ig- 
norant of his deſtination, and filled with terror, began to fly 
with ſuch general precipitation, that the city would have 
been totally deſerted, if they had not reſumed courage upon 
letters from Paulin the French envoy, aſſuring them that no 
violence or injury would be offered by the Turks to any 
ſtate in alliance with the king his maſter“. From Oſtia, 
Barbaroſſa ſailed to Marſeilles, and being joined by the 
French fleet with a body of land forces on board, under the 
count d*Enguien, a gallant young prince of the houſe of 


Bourbon, they directed their courſe towards Nice, the ſole | 


retreat of the unfortunate duke of Savoy [ Auguſt 10]. 
There, to the aſtoniſhment and ſcandal of all Chriſtendom, 
the lilies of France and- creſcent of Mahomet appeared in 
conjunction againſt a fortreſs on which the croſs of Savoy 
was diſplayed. The town, however, was bravely defended 
againſt their combined force by Montfort a Savoyard gen- 
tleman, who ſtood a general aſſault, and repulſed the enemy 
with great loſs before he retired into the caſtle. That fort, 
lituated upon a rock, on which the artillery made no impreſ- 
fion, and which could not be undermined, he held out ſo 


+ Iſtuanhaff. Hiſtor. Hung. I. xv. 167. 
8 Jovi Hiſt. I. xliii. 304, &c. Pallavic. 160. | 
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long, that Doria had time to approach with his fleet, and 
the marquis del Guaſto to march with a body of troops 
from Milan. Upon intelligence of this, the French and 
Turks raiſed the ſiege [Sept 8 J,; and Francis had not even 
the conſolation of ſucceſs, to render the infamy which he 
drew on himſelf, by calling in ſuch an auxiliary, more par- 
donable. 

From the ſmall progreſs of either party during this cam- 
paign, it was obvious to what a. length the war might be 
drawn out between two princes, whoſe power was ſo equal. 
ly balanced, and who, by their own talents or activity, could 
fo vary and multiply their reſources. The trial which they 
had now made of each other's ſtrength might have taught 
them the imprudence of perſiſting in a war, wherein there 
was greater appearance of their diſtreſſing their own domi- 
nions than of conquering thoſe of their adverſary, and ſhould 
have diſpoſed both to wiſh for peace. If Charles and Fran. 
cis had been influenced by conſiderations of intereſt or pru- 
dence alone, this, without doubt, muſt have been the man- 
ner in which they would have reaſoned. But the perſonal 
animoſity, which mingled itſelf in all their quarrels, had 
grown to be ſo violent and implacable, that, for the pleaſure 
of gratifying it, they diſregarded every thing elſe; and were 
infinitely more ſolicitous how to hurt each other, than how 
to ſecure what would be of advantage to themſelves. No 
; ſooner then did the ſeaſon force them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, 
than, without paying any attention to the pope's repeated 
endeavours or paternal exhortations to re-eſtabliſh peace, 
they began to provide for the operations of the next year 
with new vigour, and an activity increaſing with their hatred. 
Charles turned his chief attention towards gaining the prin- 
ces of the empire, and endeavoured to rouſe the formidable 
but unwieldy ſtrength of the Germanic body againſt Fran- 
cis. In order to underſtand the propriety of the ſteps which 
he took for that purpoſe, it is neceſſary to review the chief 
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tranſactions in that country ſince the diet of Ratiſbon in the 
year 1541. | ' 

Much about the time that aſſembly broke up, Maurice 
ſucceeded his father Henry in the government of that part 
of Saxony which belonged to the Albertine branch of the 
Saxon family. This young prince, then only in his twen- 
tieth year, had, even at that early period, begun to diſcover 
the great talents which qualified him for acting ſuch a dif. 
tinguiſhed part in the affairs of Germany, As ſoon as he 
entered upon the adminiftration, he ſtruck out into ſuch a 
new and fingular path, as ſhewed that he aimed from the be- 
ginning, at ſomething great and uncommon. Though zeal- 
ouſly attached to the proteſtant opinions, both from educa- 
tion and principle, he refuſed to accede to the league of 


Smalkalde, being determined, as he ſaid, to maintain the pu- 


rity of religion, which was the original object of that con» 
federacy, but not to entangle himſelf in the political intereſts 
or combinations to which it had given riſe, At the ſame 
time, foreſeeing a rupture between Charles and the confede- 
rates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them was moſt 
likely to prevail in the conteſt, inſtead of that jealouſy and 
diſtruſt which the other proteſtants expreſſed of all the em- 
peror's deſigns, he affected to place in him an unbounded 
confidence; and courted his favour with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 
When the other proteſtants in the year 1542, either declin« 
ed aſſiſting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him relue- 
tant and feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in perſon, and 
rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his zeal and courage. From 
the ſame motive, he had led to the emperor's aſſiſtance, during 
the laſt campaign, a body of his own troops; and the grace- 
tulueſs of his perſon, his dexterity in all military exerciſes, 
together with his intrepidity, which courted and delighted 
in danger, did not diſtinguiſh him more in the field, than his 
great abilities and inſinuating addreſs won upon the empe- 
ror's confidence and favourf. While by this conduct, 
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which appeared extraordinary to thoſe who held the fame 


opinions with him concerning religion, Maurice endeavoured 
to pay court to the emperor, he began to diſcover ſome de. 
gree of jealouſy of his couſin the elector of Saxony. This, 
which proved in the ſequel ſo fatal to the elector, had almoſt 
occaſioned an open rupture between them; and ſoon after 
Maurice's acceſſion to the government, they both took arms 
with equal rage, upon account of a diſpute about the right 
of juriſdiction over a paltry town ſituated on the Moldaw. 
They were prevented, however, from proceeding to action 
by the mediation of the landgrave of Heſſe, whoſe daugh- 
ter Maurice had married, as well as by the powerful and 
authoritative admonitions of Luther“. 

Amidſt theſe tranſactions, the pope, though extremely ir- 
ritated at the emperor's conceſſions to the proteſtants at the 
diet of Ratiſbon, was ſo warmly ſolicited on all hands, by 
fuch as were moſt devoutly attached to the fee of Rome, no 
leſs than by thoſe whoſe fidelity or defigns he ſuſpected, to 
ſummon a general council, that he found it impoſſible to a- 
void any longer calling that aſſembly. The impatience for 
its meeting, and the expectations of great effects from its 
deciſions, ſeemed to grow in proportion to the difficulty of 
obtaining it. He ſtill adhered, however, to his original re- 
ſolution of holding it in ſome town of Italy, where, by the 
number of eccleſiaſtics, retainers to his court, and depending a 
on his favour, who could repair to it without difficulty or of 
expence, he might influence and even direct all its proceed- 
ings. This propoſition, though often rejected by the Ger- t 
mans, he inſtructed his nuncio to the diet held at Spires 
[March 3], in the year 1542, to renew once more; and if 
he found it gave no greater ſatisfaction than formely, he 
empowered him, as a laſt conceſſion, to propoſe for the place 
of meeting, Trent, a city in the Tyrol, ſubje& to the king 
of the Romans, and ſituated on the confines between Ger- 
many and Italy. The catholic princes in the diet, after 
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giving it as their opinion that the council might have been 
held with greater advantage in Ratiſbon, Cologne, or ſome 
of the great cities of the empire, were at length induced to 
approve of the place which the pope had named. The pro- 
teſtants unanimouſly expreſſed their diſſatisfaction, and pro- 
teſted that they would pay no regard to a council held be- 
yond the precincts of the empire, called by the pope's au- 
thority, and in which he aſſumed the right of preſiding. 
The pope without taking any notice of their objections, 
publiſhed the bull of intimation [May 22, 1542], named 
three cardinals to preſide as his legates, and appointed them 
to repair to Trent before the firſt of November, the day 
he had fixed for opening the council. But if Paul had de- 
ſired the meeting of a council as ſincerely as he pretended, 
he would not have pitched on ſuch an improper time for 
calling it. Inſtead of that general union and tranquillity, 
without which the deliberations of a council could neither be 
conducted with ſecurity, nor attended with authority, ſuch 
a fierce war was juſt kindled between the emperor and Fran- 
cis, as rendered it impoſſible for the eccleſiaſtics from many 
parts of Europe to reſort thither in ſafety. The legates 
accordingly, remained ſeveral months at Trent; but as no 
perſon appeared there, except a few prelates from the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, the pope, in order to avoid the ridicule and 
contempt which this drew upon him-from the enemies of the 
r church, recalled them, and prorogued the council“. 
V Unhappily for the authority of the papal ſee, at the very 


pouring contempt upon it, the emperor and king of the 
Romans found it neceſſary not only to connive at their con- 
duct, but to court their favour by repeated acts of indul- 
Pence. In the ſame diet of Spires, in which they had pro - 
eſted in the moſt diſreſpectful terms againſt aſſembling a 
ouncil at Trent, Ferdinand, who depended on their aid 
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time that the German proteſtants took every occaſion f 


or the defence of Hungary, not only permitted that pro- 
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teſtation to be inſerted in the records of the diet, but re. 
newed in their favour all the emperor's conceſſions at Ratiſ. 
bon, adding to them whatever they demanded for their far. 
ther ſecurity. Among other particulars, he granted a ſuf. . 
penſion of a decree of the Imperial chamber againſt the city 
of Goflar (one of thoſe which had entered into the league 
of Smalkalde), on account of its having ſeized the eecleſi. 
aſtical-revenues within its domains, and enjoined Henry 
duke of Brunſwick to deſiſt from his attempts to car. 
ry that decree into execution. But Henry, a furious 
bigot, and no leſs obſtinate than raſh in all his under. 
takings, continuing to diſquiet the people of Goſlar by 
his incurſions, the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Heſſe, 
that they might not ſuffer any member of the Smalkaldic 
body to be oppreſſed, aſſembled their forces, declared war in 
form againſt Henry, and in the ſpace of a few weeks, ſtrip. 
ing him entirely of his-dominions, drove him as a wretched 
exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By this act of 
vengeance, no leſs ſevere than ſudden, they filled all Ger. 
many with dread of their power, and the confederates of 
Smalkalde appeared, by this firſt effort of their arms, to be 
as ready as they were able to protect thoſe who had joined 
their aſſociation *. | | 
Emboldened by ſo many conceſſions in their favour, a 
well as by the progreſs which their opinions daily made, the 
princes of the league of Smalkalde took a ſolemn proteſt x 
gainſt the Imperial chamber, and declined its juriſdiction for 
the future, becauſe that court had not been viſited or e 
formed according to the decree of Ratiſbon, and continued 
to diſcover a moſt indecent partiality in all its proceedings 
Not long after this, they ventured a ſtep farther; and p 
teſting againſt the receſs of a diet held at Nuremberg 
[ April 23, 1543], which provided for the defence of Hut 
gary, refuſed to furniſh their contingent for that purpol 
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unleſs the Imperial chamber were reformed, and full ſecu- 
rity were granted them in every point with regard to reli- 
gion . b | 

1544] Such were the lengths to which the proteſtants 
had proceeded, and ſuch their confidence in their own power 
when the emperor returned from the Low-Countries, to 
hold a diet which he had ſummoned to meet at Spires. 
The reſpe& due to the emperor, as well as the importance 
of the affairs which were to be laid before it, rendered this 
aſſembly extremely full. All the electors, a great nunſber 
of princes eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, with, the deputies of 
molt of the cities, were preſent. Charles ſoon perceived 
that this was not a time to offend the jealous ſpirit of the 
proteſtants, by aſſerting in any high tone the authority and 
doctrines of the church, or by abridging, in the ſmalleſt ar- 


ticle, the liberty which they now enjoyed; but that, on the 


contrary, if he expected any ſupport from them, or wiſhed to 
preſerve Germany from inteſtine diſorders while he was engag- 
ed ina foreign war, he muſt ſoothe them by new conceſſions, 


and a more ample extenſion of their religious privileges, 


He began accordingly, with courting the elector of Saxony, 
and landgrave of Heſſe, the heads of the proteſtant party, and 
by giving up ſome things in their favour, and granting liberal 
promiſes with regard to others, he ſecured. himſelf from any 
danger of oppoſition on their part. Having gained this 
capital point, he then ventured to addreſs the diet with 
greater freedom. He began by repreſenting his own zeal, 
and unwearied efforts with regard to two things moſt eſſen- 
tial to Chriſtendom, the procuring of a general council in 
order to compoſe the religious diſſenſions which had unhap- 
pily ariſen in Germany, and the providing ſome proper 
means for checking the formidable progreſs of the Turkith 
arms. But he obſerved, with deep regret, that his pious 
endeavours had been entirely defeated by the unjuſtifiable 
ambition of the French king, who having wantonly kindled 
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the flame of war in Europe, which had been ſo lately 
extinguiſhed by the truce of Nice, rendered it impoſſible for 
the fathers of the church to aſſemble in council, or to deli. 
berate with ſecurity; and obliged him to employ thoſe for. 
ces in his own defence, which, with greater ſatisfaction to 
himſelf, as well as more honour to Chriſtendom, he would 
have turned againſt the infidels: that Francis, not thinking 
it enough to have called him off from oppoſing the 
Mahometans, had, with, unexampled impiety, invited them 
into the heart of Chriſtendom, and joining his arms to 
theirs, had openly attacked the duke of Savoy a member of 
the empire: that Barbaroſſa's fleet was now in one of the 
ports of France, waiting only the return of ſpring to carry 
terror and deſolation to the coaſt of ſome Chriſtian ſtate: 
that in ſuch a fituation it was folly to think of diſtant ex- 
peditions againſt the Turk, or of marching to oppoſe his 
armies in Hungary, while ſuch a powerful ally received him 
into the centre of Europe, and gave him footing there. It 
was a dictate of prudence, he added, to oppoſe the neareſt 
and moſt imminent danger, firſt of all, and by humbling the 
power of France, to deprive Solyman of the advantages 
which he gerived from the unnatural confederacy formed 
between him and a monarch, who ftill arrogated the name 
of Moit Chriſtian: that, in truth, a war againft the French 
king and the ſultan ought to be conſidered as the ſame 
thing; and that every advantage gained over the former 
was a fevere and ſenſible blow to the latter: on all theſe ac- 
counts, he concluded with demanding their aid againſt 
Francis, not merely as an enemy -of the Germanic body, or 
of him who was its head, but as an avowed ally of the in- 
dels, and a public enemy to the Chriſtian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent invective 
of the emperor, the king of the Romans ſtood up, and re- 
lated the rapid conqueſts of the ſultan in Hungary, occaſi- 
oned, as he ſaid, by the fatal neceſſity impoſed on his bro- 
ther, of employing his arms againſt France. When he had 
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finiſhed, the ambaſſadors of Savoy gave a detail of Barbaroſ- 
ſa's operations at Nice, and of the ravages which he had 
committed on that coaſt, All theſe, added to the general 
indignation which Francis's unprecedented union with the 
Turks excited in Europe, made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
diet as the emperor wiſhed, and diſpoſed moſt of the mem- 
bers to grant him ſuch effectual aid as he had demanded. 
The ambaſſadors whom Francis had ſent to explain the mo- 
tives of his conduct, were not permitted to enter the bounds 
of the empire; and the apology which they publiſhed for 
their maſter, vindicating his alliance with Solyman, by ex- 
amples drawn from ſcripture, and the practice of Chriſtian 
princes, was little regarded by men who were irritated al- 
ready, or prejudiced againſt him to ſuch a degree, as to be 
incapable of allowing their proper weight to any arguments 
in his behalf. 

Such being the favourable diſpoſition of the Germans, 
Charles perceived that nothing could now obſtruct his gain- 
ing all that he aimed at, but the fears and jealouſies of the 
proteſtants, which he determined to quiet by granting eve- 
ry thing that the utmoſt ſolicitude of theſe paſſions could 
deſire for the ſecurity of their religion. With this view, 
he conſented to a receſs, whereby all the rigorous edicts hi- 
therto iſſued againſt the proteſtants were ſuſpended; a coun- 
eil either general or national to be aſſembled in Germany 
was declared neceſſary, in order to re-eſtabliſh peace in the 
church; until one of theſe ſhould be held (which the empe- 
ror undertook to bring about as ſoon as poſſible), the free 
and public exerciſe of the proteſtant religion was authorized; 
the Imperial chamber was enjoined to give no moleſtation to 
the proteſtants; and when the term, for which the preſent 
judges in that court were elected, ſhould expire, perſons du- 
iy qualified were then to be admitted as members, without: 
any diſtinction on account of religion. In return for theſe 
extraordinary acts of indulgence, the proteſtants concurred. 


with the other members of the diet, in declaring war agaiuſt 
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Francis in name of the empire; in voting the emperor a bo- 
dy of twenty-four thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, 
to be maintained at the public expence for ſix months, and to 
be employed againſt France; and at the ſame time the diet 

zmpoſed a poll-tax to be levied throughout all Germany on 

every perſon without exception, for the benen of the war 
againſt the Turks. 

Charles, while he gave the greateſt attention to tlie mi- 
nute and intricate detail of particulars neceſſary towards con- 
ducting the deliberations of a numerous and divided aſſembly 
to ſuch a ſucceſsful period, negotiated a ſeparate peace with 
the king of Denmark; who, though he had hitherto per- 
formed nothing conſiderable in conſequence of his alliance 
with Francis, had it in his power, however, to make a trou- 
bleſome diverſion in favour of that monarchfF. At the ſame 
time, he did not negle& proper applications to the king of 
England, in order to rouſe him to more vigorous efforts a- 
gainſt their common enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting 
to accompliſh this; for ſuch events had happened in Scot- 
land as inflamed Henry to the moſt violent pitch of reſent- 

ment againſt Francis. Having concluded with the parlia- 
ment of Scotland a treaty of marriage between his ſon and 
their young queen, by which he reckoned himſelf ſecure of 
eſſecting the union of the two kingdoms, which had been 
long defired, and often attempted without ſucceſs by his 
predeceſſors, Mary of Guiſe the queen-mother, cardinal 
Beatoun, and other partizans of. France, found means not 
only to break off the match, but to alienate the Scottiſh na- 
tion entirely from the friendſhip of England, and to ftrength- 
en its ancient attachment to France. Henry, however, did 
not abandon an object of ſo much importance; and as the 
bumbling of Francis, beſides the pleaſure of taking revenge 
upon an enemy who had diſappointed a favourite meaſure, 
appeared the moſt effectual method of bringing the Scots to 
accept once more of the treaty which they had relinquiſhed, 


+ Du Mont Corps Diplom. t. iv. p. 2. p. 274- 
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he was ſo eager to accompliſh this, that he was ready to ſe- 
cond whatever the emperor co! ſe to be attempted 


againſt the French king. The plan, accordingly, which. 


they concerted, was fuch, if it had been punctually execut- 
ed, as mult have ruined France in the firſt place, and would 


have augmented ſo prodigiouſly the emperor's power and 


territories, as might in the end have proved fatal to the li- 
berties of Europe. They agreed to invade France each 
with an army of twenty-five thouſand men, and, without 
loſing time in beſieging the frontier towns, to advance di- 
rectly towards the interior provinces, and to join their forces 


near Paris“. 


Francis ſtood alone in oppoſition to all the enemies hom 


Charles was muſtering againſt him. Solyman had been the 
only ally who did not. deſert him; but the aſſiſtanee which 
he received from him had rendered lum fo odious to all 
Chriſtendom, that he reſolved. rather to forego all the ad- 


vantages of his friend{tnp, than to become, on that account, 


the object of: general deteſtation. For this reaſon, he dit- 
miſſed Barbaroſſa as ſoon as winter was over, who, after ra- 


vaging the coaſt of Naples and Tuſcany, returned to Con- 


ſtantinople-. As Francis could not hope to equal the forces. 
of ſo many powers combined againſt him, he endeavoured 
to ſupply that defect by. diſpatch, which was more in his 


nower, and to get the ſtart. of them in taking the field. 
Early in the ſpring the count d' Enguien inveſted Carignan, 


a town in · Piedmont, which the marquis del Guaſto the Im- 
perial general having ſurpriſed the former: year, conſidered 


a3 of ſo much importance, that he had. fortified it at great 


expence, The count puſhed the ſiege with ſuch vigour, 
that Guaſto, fond of his own conqueſt; and ſeeing no other 


vay of ſaving it from falling into the hands of the French, 


reſolved to hazard a battle-in order to relieve it. He began 
15 march from Milan for this purpoſe, and as he was at no 
pains to conceal his intention, it was ſoon known in the 
* Herbert, 245. Bellay, 448. 
| R 3 
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French camp. Enguien, a gallant and enterpriſing young 
man, wiſhed paſſionately to try the fortune of a battle; his 
troops deſired it with no leſs ardour; but the peremptory in. 
junction of the king not to venture a general engagement, 
fiowing from a prudent attention to the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, as well as from the remembrance of former diſaſters, 
reſtrained him from venturing upon it. Unwilling, how. 
ever, to abandon Carignan, when it was juſt ready to yield, 
and eager to diſtinguiſh his command by ſome memorable 
action, he diſpatched Monluc to court, in order to lay before 
the king the advantages of fighting the enemy, and the hopes 
which he had of victory. The king referred the matter to 
his privy council; all the miniſters declared, one after an. 
other, againſt fighting, and ſupported their ſentiments by 
reaſons extremely plauſible. While they were delivering 
their opinions, Monluc, who was permitted to be preſent, 
diſcovered ſuch viſible and extravagant ſymptoms of impa- 
tience to ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatisfaction with what he 
heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, called on 
him to declare what he could offer in reply to ſentiments 
which ſeemed: to be as juſt ay they were general. Upon 


this, Monluc, a plain but ſpirited ſoldier, and of known 


courage, repreſented the good condition of the troops, their 
eagerneſs to meet the enemy in the field, their confidence 10 
their officers, together with the everlaſting infamy which 
the declining of a battle would bring on the French arms; 
and he urged his arguments with ſuch lively impetuoſity, 
and ſuch a flow of military eloquence, as gained over to his 
opinion, not only the king, naturally fond of daring actions, 
but ſeveral of the council. Francis, catching the ſame en- 
thuſiaſm which had animated his troops, ſuddenly ſtarted up, 
and having lifted his hands to Heaven, and implored the 
Divine protection, he then addreſſed himſelf to Monluc, 
„Go,“ ſays he, „return to Piedmont, and fight in the name 
of God“. 

* Memoires de Mon ue. 
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No ſooner was it known that the king had given Engui- 
en leave to fight the Imperialiſts, than ſuch was the martial 
ardour of the gallant and high-ſpirited gentlemen of that 
age, that the court was quite deſerted, every perſon defirous 
of reputation, or capable of ſervice, hurrying to Piedmont, 
in order to ſhare, as volunteers, in the danger and glory of 
the action. Encouraged by the arrival of ſo many brave 
officers, Enguien immediately prepared for battle, nor did 
Guaſto decline the combat. 'The number of cavalry was 
almoſt equal, but the Imperial infantry exceeded the French 
by at leaſt ten thouſand men. They met near Ceriſoles 
[April 11], in an open plain, which afforded to neither a+ 
ny advantage of ground, and both had full time to form 
their army in proper order. The ſhock was ſuch as might 
have been expected between veteran troops, violent and ob- 
ſtinate. The French cavalry ruſhing forward to the charge 
with their uſual vivacity, bore down every thing that op- 
poſed them; but, on the other hand, the ſteady and diſci- 
plined valour of the Spaniſh infantry having forced the bo- 
dy which they encountered to give way, victory remained 
in ſuſpence, ready to declare for whichever general could 
make the beſt uſe of that critical moment. Guaſto, engag- 
ed in that part of his army which was thrown into diſorder, 
and afraid of falling into the hands of the French, whoſe 
vengeance he dreaded on account of the murder of Rincon 
and Fregoſo, loſt his preſence of mind, and forgot to order 
a large body of reſerve to advance; whereas Enguien, with 
admirable courage and equal conduct, ſupported at the head 
of his gens d'armes, ſuch of his battalions as began to yield; 
and at the ſame time he ordered the Swiſs in his ſervice, 
who had been victorious wherever they fought, to fall upon 
the Spaniards, This motion proved deciſive. All that fol- 
lowed was confuſion and ſlaughter. The marquis del Gu- 
alto, wounded in the thigh, eſcaped only by the ſwiftneſs of 
his horſe, The victory of the French was complete, ten 
thouſand of the Imperialiſts being ſlain, and a conſiderable 
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number, with all their tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. 
On the part of the conquerors, their joy was without allay, 
a few only being killed, and among theſe no officer of G 
ftingionF. | 
This ſplendid action, beſide the reputation with which i it 


Was attended, delivered France from an imminent danger, 


as it ruined the army with which Guaſto had intended to in- 
vade the country between the Rhone and Saone, where 
there were neither fortified towns nor regular forces to op- 
poſe his progreſs. But it was not in Francis's power to 
purſue the victory with ſuch vigour as to reap all the ad 
vantages which it might have yielded; for though the Mi. 
laneſe remained now almoſt defenceleſs; though the inhabi- 
tants who had long murmured under the rigour of the im- 
perial government, were ready to throw off the yoke; 
though Enguien, fluſhed with ſucceſs, urged the king to 
ſeize this happy opportunity of recovering a country, the 
acquiſition of which had been long his favourite object; yet, 
as the emperor and the king of England: were preparing to- 
break in upon the oppoſite frontier of France with numerous 
armies, it became neceſſary to ſacrifice all thoughts of con- 
queſt to the public ſafety; and to recal twelve thouſand of 
Enguien's beſt troops to be employed in defence of the kings 
dom. Enguien's ſubſequent operations were, of conſequence 
ſo languid and inconſiderable, that the reduction of Carig- 
nan and ſome other towns in Piedmont, was all that he gain 
ed by his great victory at Ceriſoles“. 

The emperor, as uſual, was late in taking the geld, but 
he appeared, towards the beginning of June, at the bead of 
an army more numerous and better appointed than any 
which he had hitherto led againſt France. It amounted ab 
moſt to fifty thouſand men, and part of it having reduced 


Luxembourg and ſome other towns in the Netherlands, be- 


+ Bellay, 429, &c. Memoires de 1 Jovii Hiſt, I. xliv. p. 
2327, 6 
of Bellay, 438, &c. 
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fore he himſelf joined it, he now marched with the whole 
towards the frontiers of Champagne [ June. ] Charles, ac- 
cording to his agreement with the king of England, ought 
to have advanced directly towards Paris; and the dauphin, 
who commanded the only army to which Francis truſted for 
the ſecurity of his dominions in that quarter, was in no con- 
dition to oppoſe him. But the ſucceſs with which the 
French had defended Provence in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and thirty: ſix, had taught them the moſt effectual 
method of diſtreſſing an invading enemy. Champagne, a 
country abounding more in vines than corn, was incapable 
of maintaining a great army; and before the emperor's ap- 
proach, whatever could be of any uſe to his troops had been 
carried off or deſtroyed. This rendered it neceſſary for him 
to be maſter of ſome places of ſtrength in order to ſecure 
the convoys, on which alone he now perceived that he muſt 
depend for ſubſiſtence; and he found the frontier towns ſo 
il provided for defence, that he hoped it would not be a 
work either of much time or difficulty to reduce them. Ac- 
cordingly Ligny and Commercy, which he firſt attacked, 
ſurrendered after a ſhort reſiſtance. He then inveſted St. 
Difier [July 8, ] which, though it commanded an important 
paſs on the Marne, was deſtitute of every thing neceſſary 
for ſuſtaining a ſiege. But the count de Sancerre and M. 
De la Lande, who had acquired ſuch reputation by the de- 
tence of Landrecy, generouſly threw themſelves into the 
town, and undertook to hold it out to the laſt extremity, 
The emperor ſoon found how capable they were of making 
good their promiſe, and that he could not expect to take the 
town without beſieging it in form. This accordingly he 
undertook; and as it was his nature never to abandon any en- 
terpriſe in which he had once engaged, he perſiſted in it 
with an inconſiderate obſtinacy. 

The king of England's prepeontions for the campaign 
vere complete long before the emperor's; but as he did not 
chule, on the one hand, to encounter alone the whole pow- 
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er of France, and was unwilling, on the other hand, that his 
troops ſhould remain inactive, he took that opportunity of 
chaſtiſing the Scots, by ſending his fleet, together with a 
conſiderable part of his infantry, under the earl of Hertford, - 
to invade their country. Hertford executed his commiſſion 
with vigour, plundered and burnt Edinburgh and Leith, 
laid waſte the adjacent country, and reimbarked his men 
with ſuch diſpatch that they joined their ſovereign ſoon af. 
ter his landing in France“ [July 14.) When Henry ar. 
rived in that kingdom, he found the emperor engaged in 
the ſiege of St. Difier; an ambaſſador, however, whom he 
ſent to congratulate the Engliſh monarch on his ſafe arrival 
on the continent, ſolicited him to march, in terms of the 
treaty, directly to Paris. But Charles had ſet his ally ſuch 
an ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their confede. 
racy with exactneſs, that Henry, obſerving him employ his 
time and forces in taking towns for his own behoof, ſaw 
no reaſon why he ſhould not attempt the reduction of ſome 
places that lay conveniently for himſelf. Without paying 


inveſted Boulogne, and commanded the duke of Norfolk to 
preſs the ſiege of Montreuil, which had been begun before 
his arrival, by a body of Flemings, in conjunction with ſome 
Engliſh troops. While Charles and Henry ſhewed ſuch at- 
tention each to his own intereſt, they both neglected the 
common cauſe. Inſtead of the union and confidence re. 
quiſite towards conducting the great plan that they had 
formed, they early had diſcovered a mutual jealouſy of each 
other, which, by degrees, begot diſtruſt, and ended in open 
hatred f. | 

By this time, Francis had, with unwearied induſtry, drawn 
together an army, capable, as well from the number as from 
the valour of the troops, of making head againſt the enemy. 
But the dauphin, who ſtill ated as general, prudently de 
clining a battle, the loſs of which would have endanger! 


* Hiſt. Scotland, i. 112, + Herbert, 
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the kingdom, ſatisfied himſelf with haraſſing the emperor 
with his light troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying 
waſte the country around him. Though extremely diſtreſ- 
led by theſe operations, Charles ſtill preſſed the ſiege of St, 
Difier, which Sancerre defended with aſtoniſhing fortitude 
and conduct. He ſtood repeated aſſaults, repulſing the ene- 
my in them all; and undiſmayed even by the death of his 
brave aſſociate De la Lande, who was killed by a cannon- 
ball, he continued to ſhew the ſame bold countenance and 
obſtinate reſolution. At the end of five weeks, he was 


| 

a ill in a condition to hold out ſome time longer, when an 
| WH actifice of Granvelle's induced him to ſurrender. That craf- 
e ty politician, having intercepted the key to the cypher 
h which the duke of Guiſe uſed in communicating intelligence 
. to Sancerre, forged a letter in his name, authoriſing San- 
1s cerre to capitulate, as the king, though highly ſatisfied with 
w his behaviour, thought it imprudent to hazard a battle for 
ie his relief. This letter he conveyed into the town in a man- 
rer which could raiſe no ſuſpicion, and the governor fell 
ly into the ſnare. Even then, he obtained ſuch honourable 


to conditions as his gallant defence merited, and among others, 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities for eight days, at the expiration of 
which he bound himſelf to open the gates, if Francis, dur- 
ing that time, did not attack the Imperial army, and throw 
Ireſh troops into the townf. Thus Sancerre, by detaining 
he emperor ſo long before an inconſiderable place, afforded 
is ſovereign full time to aſſemble all his forces, and, what 
rely falls to the lot of an officer in ſuch an inferior com- 
nand, acquired the glory of having ſaved his country. 

As ſoon as St. Diſier ſurrendered, the emperor advanced 
nto the heart of Champagne [Auguſt 17], but Sancerre's 
bſtinate reſiſtance had damped his ſanguine hopes of pene- 
ating to Paris, and led him ſeriouſly to reflect on what he 
light expect before towns of greater ſtrength, and defend- 
by more numerous garriſons. At the ſame time, the pro- 


+ Brantome, tom. vi. 489. 
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curing ſubſiſtence for his army was attended with great dif. 
ficulty, which increaſed in proportion as he withdrew far. 
ther from his own frontier. He had loſt a-great number of 
his beſt troops in the ſiege of St. Diſier, and many fell daily 
in ſkirmiſhes, which it was not in his power to avoid, tho' 
_ they waſted his army inſenſibly, without leading to any de. 
 cifive action. The ſeaſon advanced apace, and he had not 
yet the command either of a ſufficient extent of territory, 
or of any ſuch conſiderable town as rendered it fafe to win. 
ter in the enemy's country. Great arrears too were now 
due to his ſoldiers, who were upon the point of mutinying 
for their pay, while he knew not from what funds to ſatis 
fy them. All theſe conſiderations induced him to liſten to 
the overtures of peace, which a Spaniſh Dominican, the con. 
feſſor of his filter the queen of France, had ſecretly made to 
his confeſſor, a monk of the ſame order. In conſequence 
of this, plenipotentiaries were named on both fides, and be- 
gan their conferences in Chauſse, a ſmall village near Cha. 
lons. At the ſame time, Charles, either from a defire of 
making one great final effort againſt France, or merely to 
gain a pretext for deſerting his ally, and concluding a ſeps- 
rate peace, ſent an ambaſſador formally to require Henry, 
according to the ſtipulation in their treaty, to advance to- 
wards Paris. While he expected a return from him, and 
waited the iſſue of the conferences at Chauſsè, he continued 
to march forward, though in the utmoſt diſtreſs from ſcarct 
ty of proviſions. But at laſt, by a fortunate motion on hi 
part, or through ſome negle& or treachery on that of the 
French, he ſurpriſed firſt Eſperney and then Chateau Thv 
erry, in both which were conliderable magazines. No ſoot: 
er was it known that theſe towns, the latter of which 1s nd 
two days march from Paris, were in the hands of the ent 
my, than that great capital, defenceleſs, and ſuſceptible q 
any violent alarm in proportion to its greatneſs, was fille 
with conſternation. The inhabitants, as if the emperor ha 


been already at their gates, fled in the wildeſt confuſion 2u 
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deſpair, many ſending their wives and children down the 
Seine to Rouen, others to Orleans, and the towns upon the 
Loire. Francis himſelf, more afflicted with this than with 
any other event during his reign, and ſenſible as well of the 
triumph that his rival would enjoy in inſulting his capital, 
as of the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed, could 
not refrain from crying out in the firſt emotion of his ſur- 
priſe and ſorrow, . How dear, O my God, do ] pay for 
this crown, which I thought thou hadſt granted me free- 
ly *!” But recovering in a moment from this ſudden fally 
of peeviſhneſs and impatience, he devoutly added, « Thy 
wil, however, be done;“ and proceeded to iſſue the neceſ- 
ſary orders for oppoling the enemy with his uſual activity 
and preſence of mind. *The dauphin detached eight 
thouſand men to Paris, which revived the courage of the af- 
frighted citizens; he threw a ſtrong garriſon into Meaux, 
and by a forced march got into Ferte, between the Imperi- 
aliſts and the capital. 

Upon this the emperor, who began again to feel the want 
of proviſions, perceiving that the dauphin ſtill prudently de- 
clined a battle, and not daring to attack his camp with for- 
ces ſo much ſhattered and reduced by hard ſervice, turned 
ſuddenly to the right, and began to fall back towards Soiſ- 
ſons. Having about this time received Henry's anſwer, 
whereby he refuſed to abandon the fieges of Boulogne and 
Montreuil, of both which he expected every moment to get 
poſſeſſion, he thought himſelf abſolved from all obligations 
of adhering to the treaty with him, and at full liberty to 
conſult his own intereſt in what manner ſoever he pleaſed. 
He conſented, therefore, to renew the conference, which 
the ſurpriſe of Eſperney had broken off. To conclude a 
peace between two princes, one of whom greatly defired, 
and the other greatly needed it, did not require a long 
Negotiation. It was ſigned at Creſpy, a ſmall town near 
Meaux, on the. eighteenth of September. The chief arti. 

® Brantome, tom. vi. 381. 
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cles of it were, that all the conqueſts which either party had 
made ſince the truce of Nice ſhall be reſtored; That the em. 
peror ſhall give in marriage to the duke of Orleans, either 
nis own eldeſt daughter, or the ſecond daughter of his bro. © 
ther Ferdinand, that if he chuſe to beſtow on him his own 
daughter, he ſhall ſettle on her all the provinces of the Loy. 
Countries, to be erected into an independent ſtate, which 
ſhall deſcend to the male iſſue of the marriage; that if he 
determined to give him his niece, he ſhall, with her, grant 
him the inveſtiture of Milan and its dependencies; that he 
ſhall within four months declare which of theſe two princeſ- 
ſes he had pitched upon, and fulfil the reſpective conditions 
upon the conſummation of the marriage, which ſhall take 
place within a year from the date of the treaty; that as 
foon as the duke of Orleans is put in poſſeſſion either of the 
Low-Countries or of Milan, Francis ſhall reſtore to the duke 


of Savoy all that he now poſſeſſes of his territories, except 


Pignerol and Montmilian; that Francis ſhall renounce all 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the ſovereignty | 
of Flanders and Artois, and Charles ſhall give up his claim 
to the dutchy of Burgundy and county of Charolois; that 
Francis ſhall give no aid to the exiled king of Navarre; that 
both monarchs ſhall join in making war upon the Turk, to- 
wards which the king ſhall furniſh, when required by the em- 
peror and empire, ſix hundred men at arms, and ten thouſand 
foot . | 

Beſides the immediate motives to this peace, ariſing from 
the diſtreſs of his army through want of proviſions; from 
the difficulty of retreating out of France, and the impoſſiby 
lity of ſecuring winter-quarters there; the emperor was in- 
fluenced, by other conſiderations, more diſtant indeed, 


but not leſs weighty. The pope was offended to 3 


great degree, as well at his conceſſions to the proteſtanti 
in the late diet, as at his conſenting to call a council, and to 


Recueil des Traitez. t. i. 227. Belius de Cauſis Pacis Crep! 
ac. in Actis Erudit. Lipſ. 1763. 
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admit of public diſputations in Germany with a view of de- 
termining the doctrines in controverſy. Paul conſidering 
both theſe ſteps as ſacrilegious encroachments on the juriſdic- 
tion as well as privileges of the holy ſee, had addreſſed to 
the emperor a remonſtrance rather than a letter on this ſub- 
ject, written with ſuch acrimony of language, and in a ſtyle 
of ſuch high authority, as diſcovered more of an intention 
to draw on a quarrel than of a deſire to reclaim him. This 
ill humour was not a little inflamed by the emperor's league 
with Henry of England, which being contracted with an 
heretic excommunicated by the apoſtolic ſee, appeared to the 
pope a profane alliance, and was not leſs dreaded by him 
than that of Francis with Solyman. Paul's ſon and grand- 
ſon, highly incenſed at the emperor for having refuſed to 
gratify them with regard to the alienation of Parma and 
Placentia, contributed by their ſuggeſtions to ſour and diſ- 
guſt him ſtill more. To all which was added the powerful o- 
peration of the flattery and promiſes which Francis iuceſſant- 
ly employed to gain him. Though from his defire of main- 
taining a neutrality, the pope had hitherto ſuppreſſed his 
own reſentment, had eluded the artifices of his own family, 
and reſiſted the ſolicitations of the French king, it was not 
fafe to rely much on the Readineſs of a man whom his paſ- 
fions, his friends, and his intereſt combined to ſhake. The 
union of the pope with France, Charles well knew, would 
inſtantly expoſe his dominions in Italy to be attacked. 
The Venetians, he foreſaw, would probably follow the ex- 
ample of a pontiff, who was conſidered as a model of politi- 
cal wiſdom among the Italians; and thus, at a juncture 
when he felt himſelf hardly equal to the burden of the pre- 
ſent war, he would be overwhelmed with the weight of a 
new confederacy againſt himf. At the ſame time, the 
Turks, almoſt unreſiſted, made ſuch progreſs in Hungary, 
reducing town after town, that they approached near to 
F. Paul. 100. Pallavic. 163. 
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the confines of the Auſtrian provinces f. Above all theſe 
the extraordinary progreſs of the proteſtant doctrines in 
Germany, and the dangerous combination mto which the 
princes of that profeſſion had entered, called for his immedi. - 
ate attention. Almoſt one half of Germany had revolted 
from the eſtabliſhed church; the fidelity of the reſt was 
much ſhaken; the nobility of Auſtria had demanded of 
Ferdinand the free exerciſe of religion ||; the Bohemiang, 
among whom ſome ſeeds of the doctrines of Hufs {till re. 
maimed, openly favoured the new opinions; the archbiſhop 
of Cologne, with a zeal which is ſeldom found among ec« 
cleſiaſtics, had begun the reformation of his dioceſe; nor 
was it poſſible, unleſs ſome timely and effectual check were 
given to the ſpirit of innovation, to foreſee where it would 
end, He himſelf had been a witneſs, in the late diet, to the 
peremptory and deciſive tone which the proteſtants had now 
aſſumed. He had ſeen how, from confidence in their num- 
ber and union, they had forgotten the humble ſtyle of their 
firſt petitions, and had grown to ſuch boldneſs as openly to 
deſpiſe the pope, and to ſhew no great reverence for the Im- 
perial dignity itſelf. - If, therefore, he wiſhed to maintain 
either the ancient religion or his own authority, and 
would not chuſe to dwindle into a mere nominal head of 
the empire, ſome vigorous and ſpeedy effort was requiſite 
on his part, which could not be made during a war that re- 
quired the greateſt exertion of his ſtrength againſt a foreign 
and powerful enemy. ; 
Such being the emperor's inducements to peace, he had 
the addreſs to frame the treaty of Creſpy ſo as to promote 
all the ends which he had in view, By coming to an % 
greement with Francis, he took, from the pope all proſpect 
of advantage in courting the friendſhip of that monarch 
in preference to his. By the proviſo with regard toi 
war with the Turks, he not only deprived Solyman of 
3 powerful ally, but turned the arms of that ally agaiul 
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him. By a private article, not inſerted in the treaty, 
that it might not raiſe any unſeaſonable alarm, he a- 
greed with Francis that both ſhould exert all their influ- 
ence and power in order to procure a general council, to aſ- 
fert its authority, and to exterminate the proteſtant hereſy 
out of their dominions. This cut off all chance of aſſiſtance 
which the confederates of Smalkalde might expect from the 
French king“; and left their ſolicitations, or his jealouſy of 
an ancient rival, ſhould hereafter tempt Francis to forget 
this engagement, he left him embarraſſed with a war againſt 
England, which would put it out of his power to take any 
conſiderable part in the affairs of Germany. 

Henry, poſſeſſed at all times with an high idea of his own 
power and importance, felt, in the moſt ſenſible manner, the 
neglect with which the emperor had treated him in con- 
cluding a ſeparate peace. But the ſituation of his affairs 
was ſuch as ſomewhat alleviated the mortification which this 
occaſioned. For though he was obliged to recal the duke 
of Norfolk from the ſiege of Montreuil [Sept. 14], becauſe 
the Flemiſh troops received orders to retire, Boulogne had 
{urrendered before the negotiations at Creſpy were brought 
to an iſſue. While elated with vanity. on account of this 
conqueſt, and inflamed with indignation againſt the emperor, 
the ambaſſadors whom Francis ſent to make overtures of 
peace, found him too arrogant to grant what was moderate 
or equitable; His demands were indeed extravagant, and 
made in the tone: of a. conqueror; that Francis ſhould re- 
nounce his alliance with Scotland, and not only pay up the 
arrears of farmer debts, but reimburſe the money which 
Henry had expended in the preſent warf. Francis, though 
lincerely deſirous of peace, and willing to yield a great deal 
in order to obtain it, being now free from the preſſure of 
the Imperial arms, rejected theſe ignominious propoſitions 


* Scck. J. iii. 496. 
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with diſdain; and Henry departing for England, hoſtilities 
continued between the two nations. 

The treaty of peace, how acceptable ſoever to the people 
of France, whom it delivered from the dread of an enemy 
who had penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, was 
loudly complained of by the dauphin. He conſidered it 
as a manifeſt proof of the king his father's extraordinary 
partiality towards his younger brother, now duke of Or. 
leans, and complained that, from his eagerneſs to gain an 
eſtabliſhment for a favourite ſon, he had ſacrificed the ho- 
nour of the kingdom, and renounced the moſt ancient as 
well as valuable rights of the crown. But as he durſt nat 
venture to offend the king by refuſing to ratify it, though 
extremely deſirous at the ſame time of ſecuring to himſelf 
the privilege of reclaiming what was now alienated ſo much 
to his detriment, he ſecretly proteſted, in preſence of ſome 
of his adherents, againſt the whole tranſaction; and declared 
whatever he ſhould be obliged to do in order to confirm it, 
null in itſelf, and void of all obligation. 'The parhament 
of Thoulouſe, probably by the inſtigation of his partiſans, 
did the ſame*®. But Francis, highly pleaſed as well with 
having delivered his ſubjects from the miſeries of an inva- 
ſion, as with the proſpe& of acquiring an independent ſet- 
tlement for his ſon at no greater price than that of renounc- 
ing conqueſts to which he had no juſt claim; titles which 
had brought ſo much expence and ſo many diſaſters upon 


| the nation; and rights grown obſolete and of no value; rati- 


fied the treaty with great joy, Charles, within the time 
preſcribed by the treaty, deelared his intention of giving 
Ferdinand's daughter in marriage to the duke of Orleans, 
together with the dutchy of Milan as her dowryf. Ever 
circumftance ſeemed to promiſe the continuance of peace. 
The emperor, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to 
be in no condition to undertake any enterpriſe where great 
activity was requiſite, or much fatigue to be endured. He 


* Recueil des Traitez, t. ii. 235, 238. 
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himſelf felt this, or wiſhed at leaſt that it ſhould be believ- 
ed; and being ſo much difabled by this excruciating diſtem- 
per, when a French ambaſſador followed him to Bruſſels, in 
order to be preſent at his ratification of the treaty of peace, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he ſigned his 
name, he obſerved, that there was no great danger of his 
violating theſe articles, as a hand that could hardly hold a 
pen, was little able to brandiſh a lance. 

The violence of his diſeaſe confined the emperor ſeveral 
months in Bruſſels, and was the apparent cauſe of putting off 
the execution of the great ſcheme which he had formed in 
order to humble the proteſtant party in Germany. But 
there were other reaſons for this delay. For, however pre- 
valent the motives were which determined him to undertake 
this enterpriſe, the nature of that great body which he was 


about to attack, as well as the ſituation of his own affairs, 
made it neceſſary to deliberate long, to proceed with cau- 


tion, and not too ſuddenly to throw aſide the veil under 
which he had hitherto concealed his real ſentiments and 
ſchemes. He was ſenſible that the proteſtants, conſcious of 
their own ftrength, but under continual apprehenſions of 
his deſigns, had all the boldneſs of a powerful confederacy 
joined to the jealouſy of a feeble faction; and were no leſs 
quick- ſighted to diſcern the firſt appearance of danger, than 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the ſame time, 
he ſtill continued involved in a Turkiſh war; and though, 
in order to deliver himſelf from this incumbrance, he had 
determined to ſend an envoy to the Porte with moſt advan- 
tageous and even ſubmiſſive overtures of peace, the reſolu- 
tions of that haughty court were ſo uncertain, that before 
theſe were known, it would have been highly imprudent to 
have kindled the flames of civil war in his own dominions. 
Upon this account, he appeared diffatisfied with a bull 
iſſued by the pope immediately after the peace of Creſpy 
[ Nov. I9], ſummoning the council to afſemble at Trent 
early next ſpring, and exhorting all Chriſtian princes to em- 
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brace the opportunity that the preſent happy interval of 
tranquillity afforded them, of ſuppreſſing thoſe herefies which 
threatened to ſubvert whatever was ſacred or venerable 3. 
mong Chriſtians. But after ſuch a flight expreſſion of dif, 
like, as was neceſſary in order to cover his deſigns, he deter. 
mined to countenance the council, which might become ng 
inconfiderable inſtrument towards accompliſhing his projects, 
and therefore not only appointed ambaſſadors to appear there 
in his name, but ordered the ecclefiaſtics in his dominions 
to attend at the time prefixed®, | 
1545] Such were the emperor's views when the Impe 
rial diet, after ſeveral prorogations, was opened at Worms 
March 24]. The proteſtants, who enjoyed the free ex. 
erciſe of their religion by a very precarious tenure, having 
no other ſecurity for it than the receſs of the laſt diet, which 
was to continue in force only until the meeting of a coun, 
cil, wiſhed earneſtly to eſtabliſh that important privilege 
upon ſome firmer baſis, and to hold it by a perpetual not a 
temporary title. But inſtead of offering them any additions 
al ſecurity, Ferdinand opened the diet with obſerving, that 
there were two points, which. chiefly required conſideration, 
the proſecution of the war againſt the Turks, and the ſtate 
of religion; that the former was the moſt urgent, as Soly: 
man, after conquering the greateſt part of Hungary, was 
now ready to fall upon the Auſtrian. provinces; that the 
emperor, who, from the beginning of his reign, had negle& 
ed no opportunity of annoying this formidable enemy, and 
with the hazard of his own perſon. had reſiſted his attacks, 


being animated {till with the ſame zeal, had now conſented 


to ſtop ſhort in the career of his ſucceſs againſt France, that, 
in conjunction with his ancient rival, he might turn his 
arms with greater vigour againſt the common adverſary of 
the Chriſtian faith; that it became all the members of the 
empire to ſecond thoſe pious endeavours of its head; that, 
therefore, they ought, without delay, to vote him ſuch ei- 


F. Paul, 104. 
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1 ſectual aid as not only their duty but their intereſt called 
5 upon them to furniſh; that the controverſies about religion 
were ſo intricate, and of ſuch difficult diſcuſſion, as to give 
no hope of its being poſſible to bring them at preſent to any 
final iſſue; that by perſeverance and repeated ſolicitations 
1 the emperor had at length prevailed on the pope to call a 
2 council, for which they had ſo often wiſhed and petitioned; 
i that the time appointed for its meeting was. now come, and 
2 both parties ought to wait for its decrees, and ſubmit to 
them as the deciſions of the univerſal church. 


F The popiſh members of the diet received this declaration 
i with great applauſe, and ſignified their entire acquieſcence 
; in every particular which it contained. The proteſtants 
' expreſſed great ſurpriſe at propoſitions, which were ſo mani- 
| feltly repugnant to the receſs of the former diet; they inſiſt- 

ed that the queſtions with regard to religion, as firſt in dig- 
: rity and importance, ought to come firſt under deliberation; 


that, alarming as the progreſs of the Turks was to all Ger- 
many, the ſecuring the free exerciſe of their religion touch- 
ed them ſtill more nearly, nor could they proſecute a fo- 
reign war with ſpirit, while ſolicitous and uncertain about 
their domeſtic tranquillity; that if the latter were once ren- 
dered firm and permanent, they would concur with their 
countrymen in puthing the former, and yield to none of them 
in activity or zeal. But if the danger from the Turkiſh 
arms was indeed ſo imminent, as not to admit of ſuch a de- 
hy as would be occafioned by an immediate examination of 
the controverted points in religion, they required that a di- 
et ſhould be inſtantly appointed, to which the final ſettle- 
ment of their religious diſputes ſhould be referred; and that 
in the mean time the decree of the former diet concerning 
religion ſhould be explained in a point which they deemed 
eſſential, By the receſs of Spires it was provided, that they 
ſhould enjoy unmoleſted the public exerciſe of their religion, 
until the meeting of a legal council; but as the pope had 
no called a council, to which Ferdinand had required them 
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to ſubmit, they began to ſuſpect that their adverſaries might 
take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of the receſs, 
and pretending that the event therein mentioned had now 


taken place, might pronounce them to be no longer entitled to 


the ſame indulgence. In order to guard againſt this inter. 
pretation, they renewed their former remonſtrances againk 
a council called to meet, without the bounds of the empire, 
ſummoned by the pope's authority, and in which he aſſum. 
ed the right of preſiding; and declared that, notwithſtand. 
ing the convocation of any ſuch illegal aſſembly, they fell 
held the receſs of the late diet to be in full force. 

At other junctures, when the emperor thought it of ad- 
vantage to ſoothe and gain the proteſtants, he had deviſed 
expedients for giving them ſatisfaction with regard to de- 
mands ſeemingly more extravagant; but his views at preſent 
being very different, Ferdinand, by his command, adhered 
inflexibly to his firſt propoſitions, and would make no con- 
ceſſions which had the moſt remote tendency to throw di- 
credit on the council, or to weaken its authority. The pro- 
teſtants, on their part, were no leſs inflexible; and after 
much time ſpent in fruitleſs endeavours to convince each o- 
ther, they came to no agreement. Nor did the preſence of 
the emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at Worms [May 
x5,] contribute in any degree to render the proteſtants 
more compliant. Fully convinced that they were maintain- 
ing the cauſe of God and of truth, they ſhewed themſelves 
ſuperior to the allurements of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions 
of fear; and in proportion as the emperor redoubled his ſo- 
licitations, or diſcovered his deſigns, their boldneſs ſeems to 
have increaſed. At laſt they openly declared, that they 
would not even deign to vindicate their tenets in preſence of 
a council, aſſembled not to examine, but to condemn them; 
and that they would pay no regard to an aſſembly held un- 
der the influence of a pope, who had already precluded him- 
ſelf from all title to act as a judge, by his having ſtigmatiz- 
ed their opinions with the name of hereſy, and denounced 
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againſt them the heavieſt cenſures, which, in the plenitude 
of his uſurped power, he could inflict“. 

While the proteſtants, with ſuch union as well as firm- 
neſs, rejected all intercourſe with the council, and refuſed 
their aſſent to the Imperial demands, in reſpect to the Turkiſh 
war, Maurice of Saxony alone ſhewed an inclination to gra- 
tify the emperor with regard to both. Though he profeſ- 
{cd an inviolable regard for the proteſtant religion, he aſſum- 
ed an appearance of moderation peculiar to himſelf, by which 
he confirmed the favourable ſentiments which the emperor 
already entertained of him, and gradually paved the way 
for executing the ambitious deſigns which always occupied 
his active and enterpriſing mind. His example, however, 
had little influence upon ſuch as agreed with him in their re- 
ligious opinions; and Charles perceived that he could not 
hope either to procure” preſent aid from the proteſtants a- 
gainſt the Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealouſies on ac- 
count of their religion. But as his ſchemes were not yet 
ripe for execution, nor his preparations ſo far advanced that 
he could force the compliance of the proteſtants, or puniſh 
their obſtinacy, he artfully concealed his own intentions. 
That he might augment their ſecurity, he [Auguſt 4] ap- 
pointed a diet to be held at Ratiſbon early next year, in or- 
der to adjuſt what was now left undetermined; and previ- 
ous to it, he agreed that a certain number of divines of each 
party ſhould meet, in order to confer upon the points in dif- 
putef, 

But, how far ſoever this appearance of a deſire to main- 
tan the preſent tranquillity might have impoſed upon the 
proteſtants, the emperor was incapable of ſuch uniform and 
thorough diffimulation, as to hide altogether from their view 
the dangerous deſigns which he was meditating againſt 
them. Herman count de Weid, archbiſhop and elector of 
Cologne, a prelate conſpicuous for his virtue and primitive 


* Skid. 242, Ke. Seck. iii. 543, Kc. Thuan. Iiſtor. lib. ii p. 
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ſimplicity of manners, though not more diſtinguiſhed for 
learning than the other deſcendants of noble families, why 
in that age poſſeſſed moſt of the great benefices in Germa. 
ny, having become a proſelyte, to the doctrines of the reform. 
ers, had begun in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
forty-three, with the aſſiſtance of Melancthon and Bucer, 
to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition in his dioceſe, and to in. 
troduce 1n its place the rites eſtabliſhed among the prote- 
ſtants. But the canons of his cathedral, who were not pol. 
ſeſſed with the ſame ſpirit of innovation, and who foreſaw 
how fatal the levelling genius of the new ſect would prove 
to their dignity and wealth, oppoſed, from the beginning, 
this unprecedented enterpriſe of their archbiſhop, with al 
the zeal flowing from reverence for old inſtitutions, height, 
ened by concern for their own intereſt. This oppoſition, 
which the archbiſhop conſidered only as a new argument to 
demonſtrate the neceſſity of a reformation, neither ſhook his 
reſolution, nor ſlackened his ardour in proſecuting his plan, 
the canons, perceiving all their endeavours to check his ca. 
reer to be ineffectual, ſolemnly proteited againſt his proceed 
ings, and appealed for redreſs to the pope and emperor, the 
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former as eccleſiaſtical, the latter as his civil ſuperior. This 
appeal being laid before the emperor, during his reſidenee i 
Worms, he took the canons of Cologne under his immediate 
protection; enjoined them to proceed with rigour againſt al 
who revolted from the eſtabliſhed church; prohibited the 
archbiſhop to make any innovation in his dioceſe; and ſum- 
moned him to appear at Bruſſels within thirty days, to an- f 
ſwer the accuſations which ſhould be preferred againſt him, ; 
To this clear evidence of his hoſtile intentions againſt the ? 
proteſtant party, Charles added other proofs {till more ex 2 
plicgt. In his hereditary dominions of the Low- Countries, £ 
he perſecuted all who were ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm with 8 
unrelenting rigour. As ſoon as he arrived at Worms, he 7 
filenced the proteſtant preachers in that city. He allowed 


t Sleid. 310, 340, 351. Seckend. iii. 443, 553. 
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an Italian monk to inveigh againſt the Lutherans from the 
pulpit of his chapel, and to call upon him, as he regarded 
the favour of God, to exterminate that peſtilent hereſy. 
He diſpatched the embaſſy, which has been already men- 
tioned, to Conſtantinople, with overtures of peace, that he 
might be free from any apprehenſions of danger or interrup- 
tion from that quarter. Nor did any of theſe ſteps, or their 
dangerous tendency, eſcape the jealous obſervation of the 
proteſtants, or fail to alarm their fears, and to excite their 
ſolicitude for the ſafety of their ſect. , 
Meanwhile, Charles's good fortune, which predominated 
on all occaſions over that of his rival Francis, extricated him 


out of a difficulty, from which, with all his ſagacity and ad- 


dreſs, he would have found it no eaſy matter to have diſen- 
tangled himſelf, Juſt about the time when the duke of Or- 
leans ſhould have received Ferdinand's daughter in marriage, 
and together with her the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, he died 
of a malignant fever [ Sept. 8]. By this event, the empe- 
ror was freed from the neceſſity of giving up a valuable pro- 
vince into the hands of an enemy, or from the indecency of 
violating a recent and ſolema engagement, which muſt have 
occaſioned an immediate rupture with France. He affected, 
however, to expreſs great ſorrow for the untimely death of 
a young prince, who was to have been ſo nearly allied to 
him; but he carefully avoided entering into any freſh diſcuſ- 
ſions concerning the Milaneſe; and would not liſten to a 
propoſal which came from Francis' of new-modelling the 
treaty of Creſpy, fo as to make him ſome reparation for the 
advantages which he had loſt by the demiſe of his fon. In 
the more active and vigorous part of Francis's reign, a de- 
claration of war would have been the certain and inſtanta- 
neous conſequence of ſuch a flat refuſal to comply with a de- 
mand ſeemingly ſo equitable; but the declining ſtate of his 
own health, the exhauſted condition of his kingdom, toge- 
ther with the burden of the war againſt England, obliged 
him, at preſent, to diſſemble his reſentment, and to put off 
Vol. III. T 
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thoughts of revenge to ſome other juncture. In conſe. 
- quence of this event, the unfortunate duke of Savoy loft all 
hope of obtaining the reſtitution of his territories; and the 
rights or claims relinquiſhed by the treaty of Creſpy return. 
ed in full force to the crown of France, to ſerve as pretexts 
for future wars“. 

Upon the firſt intelligence of the duke of Orleans's death, 
the confederates of Smalkalde flattered themſelves that the 
eſſential alterations which appeared to be unavoidable con- 
ſequences of it could hardly fail of producing a rupture, 
which would prove the means of their ſafety. But they 
were not more diſappointed with regard to this, than in their 
expectations from an event which ſeemed to be the certain 
prelude of a quarrel between the emperor and the pope, 
When Paul, whoſe paſſion for aggrandizing his family in. 
creaſed as he advanced in years, and as he ſaw the dignity 
and power which they derived immediately from him becom- 
ing more precarious, found that he could not bring Charles 
to approve of his ambitious ſchemes, he ventured to grant 
bis ſon Peter Lewis the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, 
though at the riſk of incurring the diſpleaſure of the em- 
peror. Art a time when a great part of Europe inveighed 
openly againſt the corrupt manners and exorbitant power 
of eccleſiaſtics, and when a council was ſummoned to reform 
the diſorders in the church, this indecent grant of ſuch a 
principality, to a ſon of whoſe illegitimate birth the pope 
ought to have been aſhamed, and whoſe licentious morals all 
good men deteſted,. gave general offence. Some cardinals 
in the Imperial intereſt remonſtrated againſt ſuch an unbe- 
coming alienation of the patrimony of the church; the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador would not be preſent at the ſolemnity of his 
infeoffment, and upon pretext that theſe cities were part of 
the Milaneſe ſtate, the emperor peremptorily refuſed to con- 
frm the deed of inveſtiture. But both the emperor and 
pope being intent upon one common object in German, 

® Belcarii Comment. 769. Paruta, Hiſt, Venet. iv. p. 177- 
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they ſacrificed their particular paſſions to that public cauſe, 
and ſuppreſſed the emotions of jealouſy or reſentment which 
were riſing on this occaſion, that they night jointly purſue 
what each deemed to be of greater importance“. 

About this time the peace of Germany was diſturbed by 
2 violent but ſhort eruption of Henry duke of Brunſwick. 
This prince, though ſtill ſtript of his dominions, which the 
emperor held in ſequeſtration, until his differences with the 
confederates of Smalkalde ſhould be adjuſted; poſſeſſed how- 
erer ſo much credit in Germany, that he undertook to raiſe 
for the French king a conſiderable body of troops to be em- 
ployed in the war againſt England. The money ſtipulated 
for this purpoſe was duly advanced by Francis; the troops 
were levied; but Henry, inſtead of leading them towards 


in hopes of recovering poſſeſſion of them before any army 
could be aſſembled to oppoſe him. The confederatos were 
not more ſurpriſed at this unexpected attack, than the king 
of France was aſtoniſhed at a mean thieviſh fraud, ſo unbe- 


Heſſe, with incredible expedition, collected as many men as 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of Henry's undiſciplined forces, 
and being joined by his ſon-in-law, Maurice, aud by ſome 
troops belonging to the elector of Saxony, he gained ſuch 
advantages over Henry, who was raſh and bold in forming 
bis ſchemes, but feeble and undetermined in executing them, 
as obliged him to diſband his army, and to ſurrender himſelf, 
together with his eldeſt ſon, priſoners at diferetion. He 
was kept in cloſe confinement, until a new reverſe of affairs 
procured him liberty. 1 8 

As this defeat of Henry's wild enterpriſe added new repu- 
tation to the arms of the proteſtants, the eſtabliſhment of the 
proteſtant religion in the palatinate brought a great acceſſion 
of ſtrength to their party. Frederick, who ſucceeded his bro- 


* Paruta, Hiſt. Venet. iv. 178. Pallaric. 180. 
t Sleid. 35 2. * lt. 567, 
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France, ſuddenly entered his own dominions at their head, 


coming the character of a prince. But the landgrave of 
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ther Lewis in that electorate, had long been ſuſpected of a ſe. 
cret propenſity to the doctrines of the reformers, which, upon 
his acceſſion to the principality, he openly manifeſted. But as 
he expected that ſomething effectual towards a general and legal 
eſtabliſhment of religion, would be the fruit of ſo many diets, 
conferences, and negotiations, he did not, at firſt, attempt any 
public innovation in his dominions. Finding all theſe iſſue in 
nothing, he thought himſelf called, at length C Jan. 10, 
1546}, to countenance by his authority the ſyitem which 
he approved of, and to gratiſy the wiſhes of his ſubjects, 
who, by their intercourſe with the proteſtant ſtates, had al. 
moſt univerſally imbibed their opinions. As the warmth 
and impetuoſity, which accompanied the ſpirit of reforma- 
tion in its firſt efforts, had ſomewhat abated, this change 
was made with great order and regularity; the ancient rites 
were aboliſhed, and new forms introduced, without any adds 
of violence, or ſymptom of diſcontent. 'Though Frederick 
adopted the religious fymtem dt the proteſtants, he imitated 
the example of Maurice, and did not accede to the league 
of Smalkalde . 

A few weeks before this revolution, in the pelatinate, the 
general council was opened with the accuſtomed ſolemnities 
at Trent. The eyes of the catholic ſtates were turned with 
much expectation towards an aſſembly, which all had con- 
fidered as capable of applying an effectual remedy for the 
diſorders of the church when they firſt broke out, though 
many were afraid that it was now too late to hope for great 
benefit from it, when the malady, by being ſuffered to in- 
creaſe during twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, and 
grown to ſuch extreme violence. The . pope, by 4 5 
bull of convocation, had appointed the firit meeting tobe 
held in March. But his views and thoſe of the emperor 
were ſo different, that almoſt the whole year was ſpent in 
negotiations. Charles, who foreſaw that the rigorous de- 
crees of the council againſt the. proteſtants would ſoon 
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drive them, in ſelf-defenceas well as from reſentment, to ſome 
deſperate extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until his 
warlike peparations were ſo far advanced, that he might be 


in a condition to ſecond its decifions by the force of his 


arms. The pope, who had early ſent to Trent the legates 
who were to preſide in his name, knowing to what con- 
tempt it would expoſe his authority, and what ſuſpicions 
it would beget of his intentions, if the fathers of the coun- 


eil ſhould remain in a ſtate of inactivity, when the church 


was in ſuch danger as to require their immediate and vigor- 
ous interpoſition, inſiſted either upon tranſlating. the council 
to ſome city in Italy, or upon ſuſpending altogether its pro- 
ceedings at that juncture, or upon authorizing it to begin 
its deliberations. immediately. The emperor rejected the 


two former expedients as equally offenſive to the Germans 


of every denomination; but finding it impoſſible to elude 
the latter, he propoſed. that the council ſhould begin with 


reforming the diſorders in the church, before it proceeded: 


to examine or define articles of faith; This was the very 
thing which the court of. Rome dreaded moſt, and which 
had prompted it to employ. ſo many artifices in order to pre- 
vent the meeting of ſuch: a. dangerous judicatorys Paul, 
though more compliant than ſome of: his predeceſſors with 
regard to calling a council, was. no- leſs jealous. than they 
dad been of its juriſdiction, and faw what matter of triumply 
ſuch a method of. proceeding would afford the heretics, 
He apprehended conſequences - not only humbling but fatal 


to the papal ſee, if the council: eame to conſider an inqueſt 


into abuſes as: their only buſineſs;. or if inferior prelates 
were allowed to gratify their own envy. and peeviſhneſs, by 
preſcribing- rules to thoſe who are exalted: above them in 
dignity and power. Without liſtening, therefore, to this 
inſidious propoſal of the emperor, he inſtructed his legates 
ta open the council. ' 

Jan. 18] The firſt: ſeſſion. was ſpent ia matters of form, 
In a lubſequent one, it was agreed that the framing a con- 
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ſeſſion of faith, wherein ſhould be contained all the articles 
which the church required its members to believe ought to 
be the firſt and principal buſineſs of the council; but that 
at the ſame time, due attention ſhould be given to what was 
neceſſary towards the reformation of manners and diſcipline, 
From this firſt ſymptom of the ſpirit with which the council 
was animated, from the high tone of authority which the 
legates who preſided in it aſſumed, and from the implicit 
deference with which moſt of the members followed their 
directions, the proteſtants conjectured with eaſe what decis 
fions they might expect. It aſtoniſhed them, however to 
ſee forty prelates (for no greater number were yet aſſem- 
bled) aſſume authority as repreſentatives of the univerſal 
church, and proceed to determine the moſt important points 
of doctrine in its name. Senſible of this indecency, as 
well as of the ridicule with which it might be attended, the 
council advanced ſlowly in its deliberations, and all its pro- 
ceedings were for ſome time languiſhing and feeble *. As 
ſoon as the confederates of Smalkalde received information 
of the opening of the council, they publiſhed a long mani- 
teſto, containing a renewal of their proteſt againſt its meet - 
1ag, together with the reaſons which induced them to de- 
cline its juriſdictions }. The pope and emperor, on their 
part, were ſo little folicitous to quicken or add vigour to its 
operations, as plainly diſcovered that ſome obje& of you 
importance occupied and intereſted them. 

The proteſtants were not inattentive or mini 
ſpectators of the motions of the ſovereign pontiff and of 
Charles, and they entertained every day more: violent ſuſ- 
picions of their intentions, in conſequence of intelligence re· 
ceived from different quarters of the machinations carrying 
on againſt them. The king of England informed them, 
that the emperor, having long reſolved to exterminate their 
opinions, would not fail to employ this interval of wie 
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lity which he now enjoyed, as the moſt favourable junQure 


for carrying his deſign into execution. The merchants of - 


Augſburg, which was at that time a city of extenſive trade, 
received advice, by means of their correſpondents in Italy, 
among whom were ſome who ſecretly favoured the proteſ- 
tant cauſe h, that a dangerous confederacy againſt it was 
forming between the pope and emperor. In confirmation 
of this they heard from the Low-Countries, that Charles 
had iſſued orders, though with every precaution which 
could keep the meaſure concealed, for raiſing troops both 
there and in other parts of his dominions. Such a variety 
of information and corroborating all that their own jealouſy 
or obſervation led them to apprehend, left the proteflants 
little reaſon to doubt of the emperor's hoſtile intentions. 
Under this impreſſion, the deputies of the confederates of 
Smalkalde aſſembled at Franefort, and by communicating 
their intelligence and ſentiments to each other, reciprocally 
heightened their ſenſe of the impending danger. But their 
union was not ſuch as their ſituation required, or the prepa- 
rations of their enemies rendered neceſſary. Their league 
had now ſubſiſted ten years. Among ſo many members, 
whoſe territories were intermingled with each other, and 
who, according to the cuſtom of Germany, had created an 
infinite variety of mutual rights and claims by intermarri- 
ages, alliances, and contracts of different kinds, ſubjects of 
jealouſy and diſcord had unavoidably ariſen. Some of the 
confederates, being connected with the duke of Brunſwick, 
were highly diſguſted with the landgrave, on account of 
the rigour with which he had treated that raſh and unfortu- 
nate prince. Others taxed the elector of Saxony and 
landgrave, the heads of the league, with having involved the 
members in unneceſſary and exorbitant expences by their 
protuſeneſs or want of economy. The views, likewiſe, and 
temper of thoſe two princes, who by their ſuperior power 
and en, influenced and directed the whole body, be- 
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ing extremely different, rendered all its motions languid, at 
a time when the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch were requiſite, 
The landgrave, of a violent and enterpriſing temper, but not 
forgetful, amidft his zeal for religion, of the uſual maxims of 
human policy, inſiſted that as the danger which threatened 
them was manifeſt and unavoidable, they ſhould have re: 
courſe to the moſt effectual expedient for ſecuring their own 
ſafety, by courting the protection of the kings of France 


and England, or by joining is alliance with the proteſtant 


cantons of Swiſſerland, from whom they might expect ſuch 
powerful and preſent aſſiſtance as their ſituation demanded. 
The elector on the other hand, with the moſt upright inten- 
tions of any prince in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the adminiſtration 
of government in any tranquil period, was poſſeſſed: with 
ſuch ſuperſtitious veneration for all the parts of the Luther: 
an ſyſtem, and ſuch bigotted attachment to all its tenets, as | 
made him averſe to an union with thoſe who differed from 
him in any article of faith, and rendered him very incapable 


of undertaking its defence in times of difficulty and. danger; 


He ſeemed to think, that the concerns of religion were to 
be regulated by principles and maxims totally different from 
thoſe which apply to the common affairs of life; and. being 
ſwayed too much by the opinions of Luther, who was not 
only a ſtranger to the rules of political conduct, but deſpiſed 
them; he often diſcovered an. uncomply ing. ſpirit, that prov- 


ed of the greateſt detriment to the cauſe which he wiſhed to 


fupport. Influenced,. on this occaſion, by the- ſevere and 
rigid notions of that reformer, he. refuſed to enter into any: 
confederacy with Francis, becauſe he was a perſecutor. ofthe 
truth; or to. ſolicit the friendſhip of Henry,.becauſe he was 
no leſs impious and profane than the-pope himſelf; or eren 
to join in alliance with the Swiſs,. becauſe they differed from 
the Germans in ſeveral eſſential articles of faith. This diſ- 
ſenſion, about a point of ſuch conſequence, produced its na- 
tural effects. Each ſecretly cenſured and reproached the 
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other. The landgrave couſidered the elector as fettered by 
narrow prejudices, unworthy of a prince called to act a 
chief part in a ſcene of ſuch importance. The elector ſuſ- 
pected the landgrave of looſe principles and ambitious views, 
which correſponded ill with the ſacred cauſe wherein they 
were engaged. But though the elector's ſcruples prevent- 
ed their timely application for foreign aid; and the jealouſy 
or diſcontent of the other princes defeated a propoſal for 
renewing their original confederacy, the term during which 
it was to continue in force being on the point of expiring; 
yet the ſenſe of their common danger induced them to a 
gree with regard to other points, particularly that they would 
never acknowledge the aſſembly at Trent as a lawful coun- 
cil, nor ſuffer the archbiſhop of Cologne to be oppreſſed on 
account of the ſteps which he had taken towards the refor- 
mation of his dioceſe*, _ 

The landgrave, about this time, Jefirous of penetrating 
to the bottom of the emperor's intentions, wrote to Gran- 
velle, whom he knew to be thoroughly acquainted with all 
his maſter's ſchemes, informing him of the ſeveral partieu- 
lars which raiſed the ſuſpicions of the proteſtants, and beg- 
ging an explicit declaration of what they had to fear or to 
hope. Granvelle, in return, aſſured them, that the intelli- 
gence which they had received of the emperor's military 
preparations was exaggerated, and all their ſuſpicions deſti- 


tute of foundation; that though, in order to guard his fron- 


tiers againſt any inſult of the French or Engliſh, he had 
commanded a ſmall body of men to be raiſed in the Low- 
Countries, he was as ſolicitous as ever to maintain tranquil- 
lity in Germany+. 

But the emperor's actions did not correſpoitd with theſe 
profeſſions of his miniſter. For inſtead of appointing men 
of known moderation and a pacific temper to appear in de- 
fence of the catholic doctrines at the conference which had 
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been agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, attached 
to their own ſyſtem with a blind obſtinacy, that rendered 
all þope of a reconcilement deſperate. Malvenda, a Spaniſh 
divine, who took upon him the conduct of the debate on 
the part of the catholics, managed it with all the ſubtle dex. 
terity of a ſcholaſtic metaphyſician, more ſtudious to per. 
plex his adverſaries than to convince them, and more intent 
on palliating error than on diſcovering truth. The proteſt. 
ants, filled with indignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as at 
ſome regulations which the emperor endeavoured to impoſe 
on the diſputants, broke off the conference abruptly, being 
now fully convinced that, in all his late meaſures, the em. 
peror could have no other view than to amuſe them, and to 
gain time for ripening his own ſchemes“. 


—c 86 


Was appearances of danger daily increaſed, and the 
tempeſt which had been ſo long a gathering was ready to 
break forth in all its violence againſt the proteſtant church, 
Luther was ſaved, by a ſeaſonable death, from feeling or 
beholding its deſtructive rage. Having gone, though in a 
declining ſtate of health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, to 
his native city of Eyſleben, in order to compoſe, by bis au- 
thority, a diſſenſion among the counts of Mansfield, he was 
ſeized with a violent inflammation in his ſtomach, which in 
a few days put an end to his life, in the ſixty- third year of 
his age [Feb. 18]. As he was raiſed up by Providence to 
be the author of one of the greateſt and moſt intereſting re- 
volutions recorded in hiſtory, there is not any perſon perhaps 
whoſe character has been drawn with ſuch oppoſite colours. 
In his own age, one party, ſtruck with horror and inflamed 


with rage, when they ſaw with what a daring hand he over. 
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turned every thing which they held to be ſacred, or valued 
as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the defects and 
vices of a man, but the qualities of a demon. The other, 
warmed with the admiration and gratitude, which they 
thought he merited as the reſtorer of light and liberty to 
the Chriſtian chugeh, aſcribed to him perfections above the 
condition of humanity, and viewed all his actions with a ve- 
neration bordering on that which ſhould be paid only to 
thoſe who are guided by the immediate inſpiration of Hea. 
ven. It is his own conduct, not the undiſtinguiſhing cen- 
ſure or the exaggerated praiſe of his contemporaries, that 
ought to regulate the opinions of the preſent age concern- 
ing him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted 
intrepidity to maintain his own ſyſtem, abilities, both natu- 
ral and acquired, to defend his principles, and unwearied in- 
duſtry in propagating them, are virtues which ſhine ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly in every part of his' behaviour, that even his ene- 
mies muſt allow him to have poſſeſſed them in an eminent 
degree. To theſe may be added, with equal juſtice, ſuch 


purity and even auſterity of manners, as became one who 


aſſumed the character of a Reformer; ſuch ſanctity of life 
as ſuited the doctrine which he delivered; and ſuch perfect 
Cilntereſtedneſs as affords no flight preſumption of his ſin- 
cerity. Superior to all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to 
the elegancies of life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left the 
honours and emoluments of the church to his diſciples, re- 
maning ſatisfied himſelf in his original ſtate of profeſſor in 
the univerſity, and paſtor of the town of Wittemberg, with 
the moderate appointments annexed to theſe offices. His 
extraordinary qualities were allayed with no inconſiderable 
mixture of human frailty and human paſſions. "Theſe, how- 
ever, were of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be imputed to 
malevolence or corruption of heart, but ſeem to have taken 
their riſe from the ſame ſource with many of kis virtues. 
His mind, forcible and vehement in all its operations, rouſ- 
ed by great objects, or agitated by violent paſſions, broke 
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dut, on many vccaſions, with an impetuoſity which aſtoniſheg 
men of feebler ſpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tran. 
quil ſituation. By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſpoſitions 
to exceſs, he bordered ſome times on what was culpable, and 
was often betrayed into actions which expoſed him to cen- 
fare. His confidence that his own opinions were well-found. 
ed, approached to arrogance; his courage in aſſerting them, 
to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in adhering to them, to obſlinacy; 
and his zeal in confuting his adverſaries, to rage and ſcur- 
rility. Accuftomed himſelf to conſider every thing as ſub- 
ordinate to truth, he expected the ſame deference for it from 
other men; and without making any allowances for their 
timidity or prejudices, he poured forth againſt ſuch as dil. 
appointed him in this particular, a torrent of invective ming- 
led with contempt. Regardleſs of any diſtinction of rank 
or character when his doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed 
all his adverſaries indiſcriminately, with the ſame rough 
hand; neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the 
eminent learning and abilities of Eraſmus, ſcreened them 
from the ſame groſs abuſe with which he treated Tetzel or 
Eccius. | | | 

But theſe indecencies of which Luther was guilty, muſt 
not be imputed wholly to the violence of his temper. 'They | 
ought to be charged in part on the manners of the age. A- 
mong a rude people, unacquainted with thoſe maxims, 
which, by putting continual reſtraint on the paſſions of in- 
dividuals, have poliſhed ſociety, and rendered it agreeable, 
diſputes of every kind were managed with heat, and ſtrong 
emotions were uttered in their natural language without re 
ſerve or delicacy. At the ſame time, the works of learned 
men were all compoſed in Latin, and they were not only 
authorized, by the example of eminent writers in that lat 
guage, to uſe their antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal-ſcur 
rility; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind ap- 
pear leſs ſhocking than in a living language, whoſe idiom 
and phraſes ſeem groſs, becauſe they are familiar, 
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In paſſing judgment upon the characters of men, we ought 


to try them by the principles and maxims of their own age, 
not by thoſe of another. For although virtue and vice are 
at all times the ſame, manners and cuftoms vary continually. 
Some parts of Luther's behaviour, which appear to us moſt 
culpable, gave no diſguſt to his contemporaries. It was even 
by ſome of thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, 
that he was fitted for accompliſhing the great work which 
he undertook, To rouſe mankind, when ſunk in ignorance 
or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed 
with power, required the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, as well 
as a temper daring to excels. A gentle call would neither 
have reached, nor have excited thoſe to whom it was addreſ- 
ſed. A ſpirit more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Luther's, 
would have ſhrunk back from the dangers which he braved 
and ſurmounted. Towards the cloſe of Luther's life, tho? 
without any perceptible diminution of his zeal or abilities, 
the infirmities of his temper increaſed upon him, ſo that 
he grew daily more peeviſh, more iraſcible, and more im- 
patient of contradiction. Having lived to be a witneſs of 
his own amazing ſucceſs; to ſee a great part of Europe em- 
brace his doctrines; and to ſhake the foundation of the pa- 
pal throne, before which the mightieſt monarchs had trem- 
bled, he diſcovered, on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity 
and ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been, indeed, more than 
man, if, upon contemplating all that he actually accompliſh- 
ed, he had never felt any ſeatiment of this kind riſing in his 
breaſt®, 


A remarkable inſtance of this, as well as of a certain ſingu- 
larity and elevation of ſentiment, is found in his Laſt Will. Tho? 
the effects which he had to bequeath were very inconſiderable, he 
thought it neceſſary to make a Teſtament, but ſcorved to frame 
it with the uſual legal formalities. Notus ſum, ſays he, in cœlo, 
in terra, & inferno, & auctoritatem ad hoc ſufficientem habeo, ut 
mihi ſoli credatur, cum Deus mihi, homini licet damnabili, et mi- 
ſerabili peccatori, ex paterna miſericordia Evangelium filii ſui cre- 
diderit, dederitque ut in eo verax & fidelis fuerim, ita ut multi 
in mundo illud per me acceperint, & me pro Doctore veritatis ag- 
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Some time before his death he felt his ſtrength declining, 
his conſtitution being worn out by a prodigious multiplicity 


of buſineſs, added to the labour of diſcharging his miniſter. 


al function with unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of 
conſtant ſtudy, beſides the compoſition of works as volumi. 
nous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leiſure and retire. 
ment. His natural intrepidity did not forſake him at the 
approach of death; his laſt converſation with his friends 
was concerning the happineſs reſerved for good men in a fu- 
ture life, of which he ſpoke with the fervor and delight na- 
tural to one who expected and wiſhed to enter ſoon upon 
the enjoyment of it T. The account of his death filled the 
Roman catholic party with exceſſive as well as indecent joy, 
and damped the ſpirits of all his followers; neither party 
ſufficiently conſidering that his doctrines were now ſo firm- 
ly rooted, as to be in a condition to flouriſh independent of 
the hand which had firſt planted them. His funeral was ce- 
lebrated by order of the elector of Saxony with extraordi- 
nary pomp. He left ſeveral children by his wite Catherine 
a Boria, who ſurvived him. Towards the end of the laſt 
century, there were in Saxony ſome of his deſcendants in 
decent and honourable ſtations 4. | 

The emperor, meanwhile, purſued the plan of diſſimula- 
tion with which he had ſet out, employing every art to a- 
muſe the proteſtants, and to quiet their fears and jealouſies 
For this purpoſe he contrived to have an interview with the 
landgrave of Heſſe, the moſt active of all the confederates, 
and the moſt ſuſpicious of his deſigns. To him he made 
ſuch warm profeſſions of his concern for the happineſs of 
Germany, and of his averſion to all violent meaſures; he de- 


noverint, ſpreto banno papz, Czſaris, regum, principum & ſacer- 


dotum, immo omnium dzmonum odio. Quidni, igitur, ad di 


poſitionem hane, in re exigua, ſufficiat, ſi adſit manus meæ teſt 
monium, & dici poſſit, hæc ſcripſit D. Martinus Luther, Notarus 
Dei, & teſtis Evangelii ejus. Sec. I. iii. p. 651. 

+ Sleid. 362. Seck. lib. iii. 632, &c. 

3 Seck. lib. iii. 65 1. 
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nied in ſuch expreſs terms, his having entered into any 
league, or having begun any military peparations which 
ſhould give any juſt cauſe of alarm to the proteſtants, as 
ſeem to have diſpelled all the landgrave's doubts and appre- 
henfions, and ſent him away fully ſatisfied of his pacific in- 
tentions. This artifice was of great advantage, and effect- 
ually anſwered the purpoſe for which it was employed. 
The landgrave, upon his leaving Spires, where he had been 
admitted to this interview, went to Worms, where the 
Smalkaldic-confederates were aſſembled, and gave them ſuch 
a flattering repreſentation of the emperor's favourable diſpo- 
ſition towards them, that they, who were too apt, as welt 
from the temper of the German nation, as from the genius 
of all great aſſociations or bodies of men, to be flow, and 
dilatory, and undeciſive in their deliberations, thought there 
was no neceſlity of taking any im. diate meaſures againſt 
danger, which appeared to be diſtant or imaginary *. 

Such events, however, ſoon occurred, as ſtaggered the 
credit which the proteſtants had given to the emperor's de- 
clarations, The council of Trent, though ſtill compoſe” 
of a ſmall number of Italian and Spaniſh prelates, without 
a ſingle deputy from many of the Kingdoms, which it a- 
flumed a right of binding by its decrees, being aſhamed of 
its long inactivity, proceeded now to ſettle articles of the 
greateſt importance. Having begun with examining the 
firit and chief point in controverſy between the church of 
Rome and the reformers, concerning the rule which ſhould 
be held as ſupreme and deciſive in matters of faith, the 
council, by its infallible authority, determined [Apr. 8], 
« That the books to which the deſignation of Apocryphat 
hath been given, are of equal authority with thoſe which 
were received by the Jews and primitive Chriſtians into the 
lacred canon; that the traditions handed down from the a- 
poltolic age, and preſerved in the church, are entitled to as 
much regard as the doctrines and precepts which the inſpir- 

* Sleid. Hiſt. 367, 373. 
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ed authors have committed to writing; that the Latin tranſ, 
lation of the Scriptures, made or reviſed by St.. Jerome, and 
known by the name of the Yulgate tranſlation, ſhould be read 
in churches, and appealed to in the ſchools as authentic and 
canonical.” Againſt all who diſclaimed the truth of theſe te, 
nets, anathemas were denounced in the name and by the au- 
thorityof the Holy Ghoſt. The decifion of theſepoints, which 
undermined the main foundation of the Lutheran. ſyſtem, 
was a plain warning to the proteſtants what judgment they 
might expect when the council ſhould have leiſure to take 
into conſideration the particular and ſubordinate articles of 
their creed gg. | 
This diſcovery of the council's readineſs to condemn the 
opinions of the proteſtants, was ſoon followed by a ſtriking 
inſtance of the pope's reſolution to puniſh ſuch as embraced 
them. The appeal of «he canons of Cologne againſt their 
archbiſhop having been carried to Rome, Paul eagerly ſeiz 
ed on that opportunity, both of diſplaying the extent of his 
own authority, and of teaching the German ecclefiaftics the 
danger of revolting from the eſtabliſhed church. As no per- 
ſon appeared in behalf of the archbiſhop, he was held to be 
convicted of the crime of hereſy, and a papal bull was iſſued 
[ Apr. 16,] depriving him of his eccleſiaſtical dignity, inflict- 
ing on him the ſentence of excommunication, and abfolvng 
his ſubjects from the oath of allegiance which they had tak- 
en to him as their civil ſuperior. The countenance which 
he had given to the Lutheran hereſy was the only crime im- 
puted to him, as well as the only reaſon aſſigned to juſtify 
the extraordinary ſeverity of this decree. The proteſtanti 
could hardly believe that Paul, how zealous ſoever he might 
be to defend the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, or to humble thoſe who 
invaded it, would have ventured to proceed to ſuch extre- 
mities againſt a prince and eleQor of the empire, without 
having previouſly ſecured ſuch powerful protection as would 
render his cenſure ſomething more than an impotent and 
$ F. Paul, 141. Pallav. 206. 
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deſpicable ſally of reſentment. They were of courſe deeps- 
ly alarmed at this ſentence againſt the archbiſhop, conſider- 
ing it as a ſure indication of the malevolent intentions not on- 
y of the pope, but of the emperor, againſt the whole par- 
ty“. 
e Upon this freſh revival of their fears, with ſuch violence- 
23 is natural to men rouſed from a falſe ſecurity, and conſei- 
ous of their having been deceived, Charles ſaw that now it 
became neceſſary to throw afide the maſk, and to declare 
openly what part he determined to act. By a long ſeries of 
artifice and fallacy, he had gained ſo much time, that his 
meaſures, though not altogether ripe for execution, were in 
great forwardneſs. The pope, by his proceedings againſt 
the elector of Cologne, as well as by the decree of the coun» - 
eil, had precipitated matters into ſuch a ſituation, as renders - 
ed a breach between the emperor and the proteſtants almoſt 
unavoidable. Charles had therefore no choice left him, but 
either to take part with them in overturung what the ſee 
of Rome had determined, or to ſupport the authority of 
the church openly by force of arms.. Nor did the pope 
think it enough to have brought the. emperor under a neceſ- 
ity of acting; he preſſed him to begin his operations im- 
mediately, and to carry them on with ſuch vigour as could 
not fail of ſecuring ſucceſs... Tranſported by his zeal a- 
gainſt hereſy, Paul forgot all the prudent and cautious max 
ims of the papal ſee, with regard to the danger of extend- 
ing the imperial authority beyond due bounds; and in order 
to cruſh the Lutherans, he was willing to contribute to- 
wards raiſing up a maſter that might one day prove. formi- 
dable to himſelf as well as to the reft of. Italy.. | 

But, beſides the certain expectation of aſſiſtance from the 
pope, Charles was now. ſecure from any danger of interrup- 
tion to his deſigns by the Turkiſh arms. His negotiations 
at the Porte, which he had carried on with great aſſiduity 
luce the peace of Creſpy, were on the point of being ter- 

*. Sleid. 354+ F. Paul, 155. Pallavicy 224. 
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minated in ſuch a manner as he deſired. Solyman, partly 
in compliance with the French king, who, in order to avoid 
the diſagreeable obligation of joining the emperor againſt 
his ancient ally, laboured with great zeal to bring about an 
accommodation between them, and partly from its being 
neceſſary to turn his arms towards the eaſt, where the Per. 
ſians threatened to invade his dominions, conſented: without 
difficulty to a truce for five years. The chief article of it 
was, That each ſhould retain poſſeſſion of what he now 
held in Hungary; and Ferdinand, as a ſacrifice to the pride 
of the ſultan, ſubmitted to pay an annual tribute of fifty thou- 
ſand crownsF. 

But it was upon the aid and concurrence of the Germang 
themſelves that the emperor relied with the greateſt confi. 
dence. The Germanic body, he knew, was of ſuch vaſt 
ſtrength, as to be invincible if it were united, and that it was 
only by employing its own force that he could hope to ſub. 
due it. Happily for him, the union of the ſeveral members 
in this great ſyſtem was ſo feeble, the whole frame was ſo 
looſely compacted, and its different parts tended ſo violently 
towards ſeparation from each other, that it was almoſt im- 
poſſible for it, on any important emergence, to join in a ge- 
neral or vigorous effort. In the preſent juncture, the ſour- 
ces, of diſcord were as many, and as various, as had been 
known on any occaſion. The Roman catholics, animated 
with zeal in defence of their religion proportional to the 
fierceneſs with which it had been attacked, were eager to ſe- 
cond any attempt to humble thoſe innovators, who had 
overturned it in many provinces, and endangered it in more. 
John and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as ſeveral 0- 
ther princes, incenſed at the haughtineſs and rigour with 
| which the duke of Brunſwick had been treated by the con- 
= federates of Smalkalde, were impatient to reſcue him, and 
4 to be revenged on them. Charles obſerved, with ſatisfac- 
tion, the working of thoſe paſſions in their minds, and count- 
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ing on them as ſure auxiliaries whenever he ſhould think it 
proper to act, he found it, in the mean time, more neceſſary 
to moderate than to inflame their rage. " 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, ſuch the diſcernment 
with which the emperor foreſaw and provided for every 
event, when the diet of the empire met at Ratiſbon. 
Many of the Roman catholic members appeared there in 
perſon, but moſt of the confederates of Smalkalde, under 
pretence of being unable to bear the expence occaſioned by 
the late unneceſſary frequency of ſuch aſſemblies, ſent only 
deputies. Their jealouſy of the emperor, together with an 
apprehenſion that violence might, perhaps, be employed, in 
order to force their approbation of what he ſhould propoſe 
in the diet, was the true cauſe of their abſence. The 
ſpeech with which the emperor opened the diet was ex- 
tremely artful. After profeſſing, in common form, his re- 
gard for the proſperity of the Germanic body, and declar- 
ing, that, in order to beſtow his whole attention upon the 
re-eſtabliſhment of its order and tranquillity, he had at pre- 
ſent abandoned all other cares, rejected the moſt preſſing ſo- 


licitations of his other ſubjects to reſide among them, and 
poſtponed affairs of the greateſt importance; he took notice, 


with ſome diſapprobation, that his difintereſted example had 
not been imitated; many members of chief conſideration 
having neglected to attend an aſſembly to which he had re- 
paired with ſuch manifeſt inconvenience to himſelf, He 
then mentioned their unhappy diſſenſions about religion; 
lamented the ill ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours to compoſe 
them; complained of the abrupt diffolution of the late con- 
ference, and craved their advice with regard to the beſt and 
moſt effectual method of reſtoring union to the churches of 
Germany, together with that happy agreement in articles of 
faith, which their anceſtors had found to be of no leſs ad- 
vantage to their civil intereſt, than becoming their Chriſtian 
profeſſion. | 

By this gracious and popular method of conſulting the 
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members of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon them 
any opinion of his own, beſides the appearance of great mo- 
deration, and the merit of paying much reſpe& to their 
judgment, the emperor dexterouſſy avoided diſcovering bis 
own ſentiments, and reſerved to himſelf, as his only part, 
that of carrying into execution what they ſhould recom 
mend. Nor was he leſs ſecure of ſuch a deciſion as he 
wiſhed to obtain, by referring it wholly to themſelves. The 
Roman catholic members, prompted by their own zeal, or 
prepared by his intrigues, joined immediately in repreſent: 
ing that the authority of the council now met at Trent 
ought to be ſupreme in all matters of controverſy; that all 
Chriſtians ſhould ſubmir to its decrees as the infallible rule 
of their faith; and therefore they beſought him to exert the 
power, with which he was inveſted by the Almighty, in 
protecting that aſſembly, and in compelling the 'proteſtants 
to acquieſce in its determinations. 'The proteſtants, on the 
other hand, preſented a memorial, in which, aſter repeating 
their objections to the council of Trent, they propoſed, as 
the only effectual method of deciding the points in diſpute, 
that either a free general council ſhould be aſſembled in Ger- 
many, or a national council of the empire ſhould be called, 
or a ſele& number of divines ſhould be appointed out of each 
party to examine and define articles of faith. They men- 
tioned the receſſes of ſeveral diets favourable to this propos 
tion, and which had afforded them the proſpect of terminat- 
ing all their differences in this amicable manner; they now 
conjured the emperor not to depart from his former plan, 
and by offering violence to their conſciences, to bring cala 
mities upon Germany, the very thought of which muſt fil 
every lover of his country with horror. The emperor re- 


ceiving this paper with a contemptuous ſmile, paid no far- 


ther regard to it. Having already taken his final reſolution, 
and perceiving that nothing but force could compel then 
to acquieſce in it, he diſpatched the cardinal of Trent to 
Rome [June 9], in order to conclude an alliance with the 
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pe, the terms of which were already agreed on; he com- 
manded a body of troops, levied on purpoſe in the Low- 
Countries, to advance towards Germany; he gave commiſ- 
ſions to ſeveral officers for raiſing men in different parts of 
the empire; he warned John and Albert of Brandenburg, 
that now was the proper time of exerting themſelves, in or- 
der to reſcue their ally, Henry of Brunſwick, from capti- 
vityt» 

All theſe things MY not be tranſacted without the ob- 
ſervation and knowledge of the proteſtants. The ſecret 
was now in many hands; under whatever veil the emperor 
{till affected to conceal his deſigns, his officers kept no ſuch 
myſterious reſerve; and his allies and ſubjects ſpoke out his 
intentions plainly, Alarmed with reports of this kind from 
every quarter, as well as with the preparations for war which 
they could not but obſerve, the deputies of the confederates 
demanded audience of the emperor, and, in the name of 
their maſters, required to know whether theſe military pre- 
parations were carried on by his command, and for what 
end, and againſt what enemy? To a queſtion put in ſuch a 
tone, and at a time when facts were become too notorious 
to be denied, it was neceſſary to give an explicit anſwer. 
Charles owned the orders which he had iſſued, and profeſ- 
ſing his purpoſe not to moleſt on account of religion thoſe 
who ſhould act as dutiful ſubjects; declared, that he had 
nothing in view but to maintain the rights and prerogatives 
of the Imperial dignity, and by puniſhing ſome factious 
members, to preſerve the ancient conſtitution of the empire 
from being impaired or diſſolved by their irregular and li- 
centious condut, Though the emperor did not name the 
perſons whom he charged with ſuch high crimes, and deſtin- 
ed to be the objects of his vengeance, it was obvious that 
he had the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Heſſe in 
view, Their deputies 5 wank he had ſaid, as a 
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plain declaration of his hoſtile intentions, immediately te 
tired from RatiſbonF. 

The cardinal of Trent found it no difficult matter to 
treat with the pope, who having at length brought the em 
peror to adopt that plan which he had long recommended, 
aſſented with eagerneſs to every article that he propoſed, 
The league was ſigned [July 26] a few days after the car. 
dinal's arrival at Rome. The pernicious hereſies which + 
bounded in Germany, the obſtinacy of the proteſtants in re. 


jecting the holy council aſſembled at Trent, and the neceſ 


ty of maintaining ſound doctrine, together with good order 
in the church, are mentioned as the motives of this union 
between the contracting parties. In order to check the 
growth of theſe evils, and to puniſh ſuch as had impiouſh 


contributed to ſpread them, the emperor, having long and 


without ſucceſs made trial of gentler remedies, engaged in- 
ſtantly to take the field with a ſufficient army, that he might 


compel all who diſowned the council, or had apoſtatized 


from the religion of their forefathers, to return into the bo- 
ſom of the church, and ſubmit with due obedience to the 


holy ſee. He likewiſe bound himſelf not to conclude 3 
peace with them during ſix months without the pope's con 
ſent, nor without aſſigning him his ſhare in any conquelts 


which ſhould be made upon them; and that even after this 
period he ſhould not agree to any accommodation which 
might be detrimental to the church, or to the intereſt of re- 
ligion. On his part, the pope ſtipulated to depoſit a large 
ſum in the bank of Venice towards defraying the expence df 
the war; to maintain, at his own charge, during the ſpace 
of ſix months, twelve thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; 
to grant the emperor, for one year, half of the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues throughout Spain; to authorize him, by a bull, to 


alienate as much of the lands, belonging to religious houſes 
in that country, as would amount to the ſum of five hundred 


thouſand crowns; aud to employ not only ſpiritual ces. 
+ Sleid. 376. 
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ſures, but military force, againſt any prince who ſhould at- 
tempt to interrupt or defeat the execution of this treatyF. 
Notwithſtanding the explicit terms in which the extirpa- 
tion of hereſy was declared to be the object of the war which 
was to follow upon this treaty, Charles ſtill endeavoured to 
perſuade the Germans that he had no deſign to abridge their 
religious liberty, but that he aimed only at vindicating his 
own authority, and repreſſing the inſolence of ſuch as had 
encroached upon it. With this view, he wrote circular let- 
ters in the ſame ſtrain with his anſwer to the deputies at 
Ratiſbon, to moſt of the free cities, and to ſeveral of the 
princes who had embraced the proteſtant doctrines. In 
theſe he complained loudly, but in general terms, of the 
contempt into which the Imperial dignity had fallen, and of 
the preſumptuous as well as diſorderly behaviour of ſome 
members of the empire. He declared that he now took 
arms, not in a religious, but in a civil quarrel; not to op- 
preſs any who continued to behave as quiet and dutiful ſub- 
jets, but to humble the arrogance of ſuch as had thrown 


off all ſenſe of that ſubordination in which they were placed 


under him as head of the Germanic body. Groſs as this 
deception was, and manifeſt as it might have appeared to 
all who conſidered the emperor's conduct with attention, it 
became neceſſary for him to make trial of its effect; and ſuch 
was the confidence and dexterity with which he employed 
it, that he derived the moſt ſolid advantages from this arti- 
hce, If he had avowed at once an intention of overturning 
the proteſtant church, and of reducing all Germany under 
its former ſtate of ſubjection to the papal ſee, none of the 
cities or princes who had embraced the new opinions could 
have remained neutral after ſuch a declaration, far leſs could 
they have ventured to aſſiſt the emperor in ſuch an enterpriſe. 
Whereas by concealing, and even diſclaiming any intention 
of that kind, he not only ſaved himſelf from the danger of 
being overwhelmed by a general confederacy of all the pro- 


| Sleid. 381. Pallav. 255. Du Mont Corps Diplom. 11, 
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teſtant ſtates, but he furniſhed the timid with an excuſe for 
continuing inactive, and the deſigning or intereſted with x 
pretext for joining him, without expoſing themſelves to the 
infamy of abandoning their own principles, or taking part 
openly in ſuppreſſing them. At the ſame time the emperor 
well knew, that if, by their aſſiſtance, he were enabled to 
break the power of the elector of Saxony and the landgrave, 
he might afterwards preſcribe what terms he pleaſed to the 
feeble remains of a party without union, and deſtitute of 
leaders, who would then regret, too late, their miſtaken con- 
fidence in him, and their inconſiderate deſertion of their aſſo. 

ciates. | | 
Ihe pope, by a ſudden and unforeſeen diſplay of his 
zeal, had well nigh diſconcerted this plan which the empe. 
ror had formed with ſo much care and art. Proud of hay. 
ing been the author of ſuch a formidable league againſt the 
Lutheran hereſy, and happy in thinking that the glory of 
extirpating it was reſerved for his pontificate, he publiſhed 
the articles of his treaty with the emperor, in order to de- 
monſtrate the pious intention of their confederacy, as well 
as to diſplay his own zeal, which prompted him to make 
fuch extraordinary efforts for maintaining the faith in its i | 
purity. Not ſatisfied with this, he ſoon after iſſued a bull, Bi ' 
containing moſt liberal promiſes of indulgence to all who Wil © 
ſhould engage in this holy enterpriſe, together with vam Wl © 
exhortations to ſuch as could not bear a part in it them Wil © 
ſelves, to increaſe the fervour of their prayers, and the ſere- Wi © 
rity of their mortifications, that they might draw down the Wl * 
bleſſing of Heaven upon thoſe who undertook it“. Nr 
was it zeal alone which puſhed the pope to make declan- 
tions ſo inconſiſtent with the account which the emperdt 
himſelf gave of his motives for taking arms. He was muci 
ſcandalized at Charles's diſſimulation in ſuch a cauſe; at bw 
ſeeming to be aſhamed of owning his zeal for the churc 
and at his endeavours to make that paſs for a political co 


* Du Mont Corps Diplom. 
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teſt, which he ought to have gloried in as a war which had 
o other object than the defence of religion. With as much 
ſolieitude, therefore, as the emperor laboured to diſguiſe 
the purpoſe of the confederacy, did the pope endeavour to 
publiſh their real plan, in order that they might come at 
once to an open rupture with the proteſtants, that all hope 
of reconcilement might be cut off, and that Charles might 
be under fewer temptations, and have it leſs in his power 
than at preſent, to betray the intereſts of the church by any 
accommodation beneficial to himſelf. 

The emperor, though not a little offended ar the pope's 
indiſcretion or malice in making this diſcovery, continued 
boldly to purſue his own plan, and to aſſert his intentions 
to be no other than what he had originally avowed. Seve- 
ral of the proteſtant ſtates, whom he had previouſly gained, 
thought themſelves juſtibed, in ſome meaſure, by his decla- 
rations, for abandoning their aſſociates, and even for giving 
aſſiſtance to him. 

But theſe artifices did not impoſe on the greater and 
ſounder part of the proteſtant confederates. They clearly 
perceived it to be againſt the reformed religion that the em- 
peror had taken arms, and that not only the ſuppreſſion of 
it, but the extinction of the German liberties, would be the 
certain conſequence of his obtaining ſuch an entire ſuperiori- 
ty as would enable him to execute his ſchemes in their full 
extent. They determined, therefore, to prepare for their 
own defence, and neither to renounce thoſe religious truths, 
to the knowledge of which they had attained by means ſo 
wonderful, nor to abandon thoſe civil rights which had been 
tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors. In order to give 
the neceſſary directions for this purpoſe, their deputies met 
at Ulm, ſoon after their abrupt departure from Ratiſbon. 
Their deliberations were now conducted with ſuch vigour 
and unanimity, as the imminent danger which threatened 


+ F. Paul, 188. Thuan. Hiſt, i. 61. 
Vol. III. | 647M 
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them required. The contingent of troopt, which each if 
the confederates was to furniſh, having been fixed by the 
original treaty of union, orders were given for bringing 
them immediately into the field. Being ſenſible, at kf: 
that through the narrow prejudices of ſome of their mem. 
bers, and the imprudent ſecurity of others, they had ne. 
glected too long to ſtrengthen themſelves by foreign alli 
ances, they now applied with great earneſtneſa to the Vent. 
tians and Swiſs. | u „e Deen 

To the Venetians they repreſented the emperer's inten. 
tion of overturning the preſent ſyſtem of Germany, and of 
raiſing himſelf to abſolute power in that country by meani 
of foreign force furniſhed by the pope; they warned then 
how fatal this event would prove to the liberties of Italy, 
and that by ſuffering Charles to acquire unlimited authority 
in the one country, they would ſoon feel his dominion to be 
no leſs deſpotic in the other; they befought them, there 
fore, not to grant a paſſage through their territobies to 
thoſe troops, which ought to be treated as common enemies, 
becauſe by ſubduing Germany they prepared chains for the 
reſt of Europe. "Theſe reflefions had not efcaped the fi 
gacity of thoſe wiſe republicans. * They had communicated 
their ſentiments to the pope, and had endeavoured to divet 
kim from an alliance, which tended to render irreſiſtible the 
power of a potentate, whoſe ambition he already Knew t 
be boundleſs. But they had found Paul ſo eager' in tht 
proſecution of his own plan, that he diſregarded all'ther 
remonſtrances + This attempt to alarm the pope having 
proved unſuccefsful, they declined doing any thing more to- 
wards preventing the dangers which they forefaw; and 
return to the application from the confederates of Sm 
Lalde, they informed them, that they could not obſtruft't 
march of the pope's troops through an open country, bil 
by levying an army ſtrong enough to face them in the fell 
aud that this would draw upon themſelves the whole weig! 

+ Adriani Iftoria di ſuoi Tempi, liv, v. p. 332 
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1546. a LIE. ; gs 
of his as well, as, of the, emperor's indignation. For the 
{ame reaſon they ;declined lending a ſum of money, which 
the elector of Saxony and landgrave propoſed. to borrow of 
them, towards carrying on the war *,, 

The demands of the confederates upon the Swiſs were 
not confined to the obſtructing of the entrance of foreigners 
into Germany; they required of them, as the neareſt neigh- 
bours and cloſeſt allies of the empixe, to interpoſe with their 
wonted vigour for the preſervation of its hberties, and not 
to ſtand, as inactive ſpectators, while their brethren were 
oppreſſed and enſlaved. But with whatever zeal ſome of 
the cantons might have been diſpoſed to act when the cauſe 
of the reformation was in danger, the Helvetic body was ſo 
divided with regard to religion, as to render it unſafe for 
the proteſtants to take any ſtep without conſulting their ca- 
tholic aſſociates; and among them the emiſſaries of the pope 
and emperor had ſuch influence, that a reſolution of main- 
taining an exact neutrality between the contending parties 
was the utmoſt which could be procured. 

Being diſappointed in both theſe applications, the pro- 
teſtants, not long after, had recourſe to the kings of France 
and England; the approach of danger either overcoming 
the elector of Saxony's ſcruples, or obliging him to yield to 
the importunities of bis aſſociates. The fituation of the 
tro monarchs flattered them with hopes of ſucceſs. Tho“ 
hoſtilities between them had continued for ſome time after 
the peace of Creſpy, they became weary at laſt of a war, at- 
tended with no glory or advantage to either, and had lately 
terminated all their differences by a peace concluded at 
Campe near Ardres. Francis having with great difficulty 
procured his allies, the Scots, to be included in the treaty, 
in return for that conceſſion he engaged to pay a great ſum 
which Henry demanded as due to him on ſeveral accounts, 
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the re-ellabliſhment of peace ſeemed to leade the two mb- 
narchs at liberty to turn their attention towurds Qermam, 


they were accuſtomed to run eagerly to arms; and to chef 
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and he left Baulogne in the hands of the Enyliſtiavamlede 
for his faithful performanoe of that article} But though 


ſo unfortunate were the proteſtants, that they derived ng 
immediate advantage from this circumſtance, Henry ap. 
peared unwilling to enter into any alliance with them, but 
on ſuch conditions as would render him not only the head, but 


the ſupreme director of their league; a pre- eminence which, 
as the bonds of union or intereſt between them were but 


feeble, and as he differed from them ſo widely in his religi- 
ous ſentiments, they had no inclination, to admit f. Fran. 


cis, more powerfully inclined by political conſiderations to 


afford them aſſiſtanoe, found his kingdom ſo much exhauſt. 


ed by a long war, and was ſo much afraid of irritating the 


Pope, by entering into cloſe union with - excommunicate 
heretics, that he durſt not undertake the protection of the 
Smalkaldic league. By this ill-timed caution, or by a ſuper- 
ſtitious deference to-ſcruples, to which at other times he 
was not much addicted, he loſt the moſt promiſing» opportu- 
nity of mortifying and diſtreſſing his e which * 
lented itfelf during his whole reign. 

But, notwithſtanding their ill ſucceſs in their negotis 
tions with foreign courts, the confederates found no difficul 
ty at home, in bringing a ſufficient force into the field, 
Germany abounded at that time with inhabitants; the feu- 
dal inſtitutions which ſubſiſted in full force, enabled the no- 
bles to call out their numerous vaſſals, and to put them in 
motion on the ſhorteſt warning; the martial ſpirit of the 
Germans not broken or enervated by the introduction of cont 
merce and arts, had acquired additional vigour during ide 
continual wars in which they had been employed, for half a 
century, either in the pay of the emperors or the kings al 
France. Upon every opportunity of entering into ſervict, 


+ Rymer, xv. 93. Herbert, 258. 
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gandard that was erected, volunteers flocked from all quar- 


q ters T. Teal ſeconded, on this occaſion, their native ardour. 
» Men on whom the doctrines of the reformation had made 
. that deep impreſſion which accompanies truth when firit 
0 diſcovered, prepared to maintain it with proportional vi- 
» gour; and among a warlike people it appeared infamous to 
it remain inactive, when the defence of religion was the mo- 


tive for taking arms. Accident combined with all theſe 
circumitances in facilitating the levy of ſoldiers amoag the 
confederates. A conſiderable number of Germans in the 
pay of France, being diſmiſſed by the king on the proſpect 
of peace with England, joined in a body the ſtandard of the 
proteſtants f. By ſuch a concurrence of cauſes, they were 
enabled to aſſemble in a few weeks an army compoſed of 
ſeventy thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand horſe, provided 
with a train of an hundred and twenty cannon, eight hundred. 
ammunition waggons, eight thouſand beaſts of burden, and 
fix thouſand pioneers J. This army, one of the moſt nu- 
merous, and undoubtedly the beſt appointed, of any which 
had been levied in Europe during that century, did not re- 
quire the united effort of the whole proteſtant body to raiſe 
it. The elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, the 


ut 
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* duke of Wurtemburg, the princes of Anhalt, and the Im- 
i perial cities of Augſburg, Ulm, and Straſburg, were the on- 
a, ly powers which contributed towards this great armaments 
Us the electors of Cologne, of Brandenburg, and the count Pala- 
16+ tine, overawed by the emperor's threats, or deceived by his 
in profeſſions, remained neuter. John marquis of Branden- 
he burg Bareith, and Albert of Brandenburg Anſpach, tho* 
uy both early converts to Lutheraniſm, entered openly into the 
he emperor's ſervice, under pretext of having obtained his pro- 
2 miſe for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; and Maurice 
of of Saxony, ſoon followed their example. 

ct 


t Seck. I. iii. 167, 1 Thuan. I. i. 68; — 
Jb. J. i. 601. Ludovici ab Avila & Zuniga Commentario- 
rum de Bel. Germ. lib. duo, _ Is50» tamo. p. 13, 2. 
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The number of their troops, as well as the amazing rapi. 
di wherewith they had aſſembled them, aſtoniſhed the ems 
peror, and filled him with the moſt diſquieting apprehen- 
fions. He was, indeed, in no condition to reſiſt ſuch 3 
mighty force. Shut up in Ratiſbon, a town of no great 
ſtrength, whoſe inhabitants, being moſtly Lutherans, would 


have been more ready to betray than to aſſiſt him, with only 


three thouſand Spaniſh foot, who had ſerved in Hungary, 
and about five thoufand Germans who had joined him from 
different parts of the empire, he mult have been overwhelm. 
ed by the approach of ſuch a formidable army, which he 
could not fight, nor could he even hope to retreat from it in 
ſafety. The pope's troops, though in full march to his re. 
lief, had hardly reached the frontiers of Germany; the for- 
ces which he expected from the Low. Countries had nor yet 
begun to move, and were even far from being complete f. 
His ßtuation, however, called for more immediate ſuccour, 
nor did it ſeem practicable for him to wait for ſuch diſtant 
auxiliaries, with whom his junction was ſo precarious. 
But it happened fortunately for Charles, that the confe. 
derates did not avail themſelves of the advantage which lay 


| 

| 

ſo full in their view. In civil wars, the firſt ſteps are com- 
monly taken with much timidity and hefitation. Men are ] 
ſolicitous, at that time, to put on the ſemblance of modem ( 
tion and equity; they firive to gain partiſans by ſeeming to f 
a here ſtrictly to known forms; nor can they be brought, 0 
zt once, to violate thoſe eftabliſhed inſtitutions, which in t 
times cf tranquillity they have been accuſtomed to reverence} | F 
her ce their proceedings are often feeble or dilatory, when P 
they ought to be muſt vigorous and decifive. Influenced by 0 
thoſc onſiderations, which, happily for the peace of ſociety, f 
operate powerfully on the human mind, the confederates could b 
n hin. of throwing off that allegiance which they owed - 


tot e vad of the empire, or o” turning their arms againk 
him wit! ou. cne ſolemn appeal more to his candour, and 
4 Sleid. 38g Avila, 8, a. 
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to the impartial judgment of their fellow - ſubjects. For this 
purpoſe, they addreſſed a letter to the emperor [July 15], 
and a manifeſto to all the inhabitants of Germany. The 


tenor of both was the ſame. They repreſented their own 


conduct with regard to civil affairs as dutiful and ſubmiſſive ; 
they mentioned the inviolable union in which they had lived 
with the emperor, as well as the many and recent marks of 
his good-will and gratitude wherewithal they had been hon- 
oured; they aſſerted religion to be the ſole cauſe of the vio- 
lence which the emperor now meditated againſt them; and 
in proof of this produced many arguments to convince thoſe 
who were ſo weak as to be deceived by thoſe artifices with 
which he endeavoured to cover his real intentions; they de- 
clared their own reſolution to riſk every thing in mainten- 
ance of their religious rights, and foretold the diffolution of 
the German conſtitution, if the emperor ſhould * pre- 
vail againſt them “. 

Charles, though in ſuch a perilous ſituation as might 
have inſpired him with moderate ſentiments, appeared as in- 
flexible and haughty as if his affairs had been in the moſt 
proſperous ſtate. His only reply to the addreſs and mani- 
feſto of the proteſtants, was to publiſh- the ban of the em- 
pire [July 20], againſt the elector of Saxony and landgrave 
of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all who ſhould dare to aſ- 
ill them, By this ſentence, the ultimate and moſt rigour- 
ous one which the German juriſprudence has provided for 
the puniſhment of traitors, or enemies to their country, they 
were declared rebels and outlaws, and deprived of every pri- 
vilege which they enjoyed as members ot the Germanic bo- 
dy; their goods were confiſcated; their ſubjects abſolved 
from their oath of allegiance; and it became not only lawful 
but meritorious to invade their territories. The nobles, 
and free cities, who framed or perfected the conſtitution of 
the German government, had not been ſo negl:gent of their 
own lafety and privileges as to truſt the emperor with this 

. ® Sleid. 384. 
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formidable juriſdiction. The authority of a diet of the em- 
; Pire ought to have been interpoſed before any of its mem. 
F bers could be put under the ban. But Charles overlook. 
| ed that formality, well knowing that, if his arms were crown. 
ed with ſucceſs, there would remain none who would have 

either power or courage to call in queſtion what he had 

done + The emperor however did not found his ſentence 

againſt the elector and landgrave on their revolt from the e- 
4 ſtabliſhed church, or their conduct with regard to religion; 
; he affeed to aſſign for it reaſons purely civil, and thoſe too 
expreſſed in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, without ſpe. 
| cifying the nature or circumſtances of their guilt, as render. 
[4 ed it more like an act of deſpotic power than of a legal and 
limited juriſdiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or 
[t to conceal his intentions, that Charles had recourſe to the 
4 ambiguity of general expreſſions; but he durſt not mention 
7 too particularly the cauſes of his ſentence, as every action 
#: which he could have charged upon the elector and landgrave 
as a crime, might have been employed with equal juſtice to 
condemn many of the proteſtants whom he ſtill pretended to 
conſider as faithful ſubjefts, and whom it would have been 
extremely imprudent to alarm or diſguſt. 

The confederates, now perceiving all hopes of accommods- 
tion to be at an end, had only to chuſe whether they would 
ſubmit without reſerve to the emperor's will, or proceed to 
open hoſtilities. They were nat deſtitute either of public 
ſpirit, or of reſolution to make the proper choice. A few 
days after the ban of the empire was publiſhed, they, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that age, ſent a herald to the Im- 
perial camp, with a ſolemu declaration of war againſt 
Charles, to whom they no longer gave any other title than 
that of pretended emperor, and renounce! all allegiance, 
homage, or duty which he might claim, or which they had 
hitherto yielded to him. But previous to this formality, 


+ Sleid. 386. Du Mont corps Diplom. iv. p. 11, 314 eiche 
Hiſt. Abrege du Droit Publ. 168, 736, 158. | 
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art af their: troaps; had begun to act. The command of 


8 


having bean ide to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſoldier of fortune, 
who by »theTboaty that he had got when the Imperial iſta 
plundered} Rutne, together with the merit of long fervice, 
had acquired wealth and authority which placed him on @ 
erel with the chief of the German nobles: that gallant ve- 
teran reſolved, before he joined the main body of the eon - 
federates, to attempt ſomerhing ſuitable to his former fame, 
and to the expectation of his countrymen. As the pope's 
forces were haſtening towards Tyrol, in order to penetrate 


into Germany by the narrow paſſes through the mountains 
which run acroſs that country, he advanced thither with the 


x = = _ ale ®: R82V HH: og MO 4: A. 


ſtrong caſtles which commanded the principal defiles. With» 
out ſtopping a. moment, he continued his march towards 
Infpruck, by getting poſſeſſion of which he would have 0+ 
bliged the Italians to ſtop ſhort, and with, a ſmall. body of 
men could have reſiſted all the efforts of the greateſt armies. 
Caſtlealto, the governor of Trent, knowing What a fatal 
blow this would be to the emperor, all whoſe deſigus muſt 
have proved abortive if his Italian auxiliaries had been in- 
tercepted, raiſed a few. troops with the utmoſt. diſpatch, and 
threw himſelf into the town. Schertel, however, did not 
abandon the enterpriſe, and was preparing to attack the 
place, when the intelligence of the approach of the Italiana, 
and an order from the elector and landgrave, obliged him to 
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talians entered Germany without any oppoſition, but from 
the garriſons which Schertel had placed in Ehrenberg and 
Cuffitein, and theſe, having no _ of _ relieved, ſur- 
rendered, after a ſhort refiſtance*Þ. - | 5 
* Seckend. lib. ii. 20. 'Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi Tempi, lib. 335. 

+ Seckendort, the induſtrious author of the Commentarius Apo- 


geticus de Lutheraniſmo, whom I have ſo long and ſafely fol- 
wed as, m = guide in German affairs, was a deſcendant from 
1 


Schertel. With the care and ſolicitude of a German, who was 


z conſidetablerbedyiof men raiſed by the city of Augſburg | 


utmoſt rapidity, and ſeized Ehrenberg and Cuffitein, two 


deſiſt. By his retreat the paſſes were left open, and the I- 
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Nor was the recalling of Schertel the only error; of.which 
the confederates were guilty. As the ſupreme, command 
of their army was committed, in terms of the league of 
Smalkalde, to the elector of Saxony and landgraye of Heſſe 
with equal power, all the inconveniencies ariſing from a di. 
vided and co-ordinate authority, which is always of fatal 
conſequence in the operations of war, were immediately felt. 
The elector, though intrepid in his own perſon to exceſs, 
and moſt ardently zealous in the cauſe, was ſlow in delibe. 
rating, uncertain as well as irreſolute in his determinations, 
and conſtantly preferred meaſures which were cautious and 
ſafe, to ſuch as were bold or deciſive. The landgrave, of a 
more active and enterpriſing nature, formed all his reſolus 
tions with promptitude, wiſhed to execute them with ſpirit, 
and uniformly preferred ſuch meaſures as tended to bring 
the conteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their maxims, with re- 
gard to the conduct of the war, differed, as widely as thoſe 
by which they were influenced in preparing for it. Such 
perpetual contrariety in their ſentiments gave riſe, impercep« 
tibly, to jealouſy and the ſpirit of contention. Theſe mul. 
tiplied the diſſenſions flowing from the incompatibility of 
their natural tempers, and rendered them more violent. 
The other members of the league conſidering themſelves as 
independent, and ſubject to the cleor, and landgrave, only 
in conſequence of the articles of a voluntary confederacy, 
did not long retain a proper veneration for commanden 
who proceeded with fo little concord; and the numerous ar: 
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| f my of the proteſtants, like a vaſt machine whoſe parts are ill 
44d | \ N 
| | 4 himſelf of noble birth, Seckendorf has publiſhed a long digreſſion 
148 concerning his anceſtor, calculated chiefly to ſhew how chertel 
4K was ennobled, and his poſterity allied to many of the moſt ancient 
bf families in the empire. Among other curious particulars, he gives 
it us an account of his wealth, the chief ſource of which was the 
4} plunder he got at Rome. His landed eſtate alone was fold by his 
At randſons for fix hundred thouſand florins. By this we may form 
['s | Fas idea of the riches amaſſed by the Congottieri, or commanders 
it of mercenary bands in that age. At the taking of Rome, Scherid 
„ was only a captain, Seckend. lib, ii. 73. | | 
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compacted, and which is deſtitute of any power ſufficient to 


move and regulate the whole, 9 with! no e vi- 


gour, or effect. 

The emperor, who was afraid hat, by remaining at Ra: 
tibon, he might render it impoſſible for the pope's forces to 
join him, having boldly advanced to Landſhut on the Iſer, 
the confederates loſt ſome days in deliberating whether it 
was proper to follow him into territories of the duke of Ba- 
varia, a neutral prince. When at laſt they ſurmounted 
that ſcruple, and began to move towards his camp, they ſud- 
denly abandoned the defign, and haſtened to attack Ratiſ- 
bon, in which town Charles could leave only a ſmall garriſon. 
By this time the papal troops, amounting fully to that 
number which Paul had ſtipulated to furniſh, had reached 
Landſhut, and were ſoon followed by ſix thouſand Spani- 
ards of the veteran band ſtationed in Naples. The confede- 
rates, after Schertel's ſpirited but fruitleſs expedition, ſeem 
to have permitted theſe forces to advance unmoleſted to the 
place of rendezvous, without any attempt to attack either 
them or the emperor ſeparately, or to prevent their junc- 
tion“. The Imperial army amounted now to thirty-ſix 
thouſand men, and was ſtill more formidable by the diſcip- 
line and valour of the troops, than by their number. Avila, 
#commendator of Alcantara, who had been preſent i in all the 
wars carried” on by Charles, and had ſerved in the armics 
which gained the memorable victory at Pavia, which con- 
quered Tunis, and invaded France, gives this the preference 
to any military force he had ever ſcen aſſembled t. Octavio 


Tarneſe, the pope's grandſon, aſſiſted by the ableſt officers 


formed in the long wars between Charles and Francis, com- 
manded the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the cardinal 


Farneſe, accompanied him as. a papal legate; and in _ 


to give the war the appearance of a religious enterpriſe, 
e to march at the head of the army, wich d crols 


* — 
8 „ Adrlanf Itoria de moi Tempi, lib. 1340. 5 * 1 3 #3 #7 
4, Avila, 18. 
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ried before him, and to publiſh indulgences wherever he 


came, to all who ſhould give them any aſſiſtance, as had ane 


ciently been the practice in the eruſades againſt the infidels, 
But this the emperor ſtrictly prohibited, as inconſiſtent with 
all the declarations which he had made to the Germans of 


his own party; and the legate perceiving, to his aſtoniſh. 


ment, that the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion, the extirpa. 
tion of which he conſidered as the ſole object of the war, 
was publicly permitted in the Imperial camp, foon returned 
in diſguſt to ltalyy. 

The arrival of theſe troops enabled the emperor to ſen 
ſuch a reinforcement to the garriſon at Ratiſbon, that 
the confederates, relinquiſhing all hopes of reducing that 
town, marched towards Ingoldſtadt on the Danube, near 
to which Charles was now encamped. They exclaimed 
loudly againſt the emperor's notorious violation of the 
laws and conſtitution of the empire, in having called in 
foreigners to lay waſte Germany and to oppreſs its liber- 
ties. As, in that age, the dominion of the Roman ſee was 
ſo odious to the proteſtants, that the name of the pope a- 
lone was ſufficient to inſpire them with horror at any enter- 
priſe which he countenanced, and to raiſe in their minds the 
blackeſt fuſpicions, it came to be univerſally believed among 
them, that Paul, not ſatisfied with attacking them openly 
by force of arms, had diſperſed his emiſſaries all over Ger- 
many, to ſet on fire their towns and magazines, and to poi. 
ſon the wells and fountains of water. Nor did this rumour, 
which was extravagant and frightful enough to make a deep 
impreſſion on the credulity of the vulgar, ſpread among 
them only; even the leaders of the party, blinded by their pre- 
judices, publiſhed a declaration, in which they accuſed the 
-pope of having employed ſuch antichriflian and diabolicil 
arts againſt themt. Theſe ſentiments of the confederat6 
were confirmed, in ſome meaſure, by the behaviour of the 
papal troops, who, thinking nothing too rigorqus towards 

5 F. Paul, 191, t Sleid. 399. 
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heretics anathematizedb y the church, were guilty of great 
* exceſſes in the territories of the Lutheran ſtates, and aggra- 
vated the calamities of war, by mingling with it all the eru- 
elty of bigotted zeal. | 

The firſt operations in the field, however, did not corre · 
ſpond with the violence of thoſe paſſions which animated in- 
diriduals. The emperor had prudently taken the reſolu- 
tion of avoiding an action with an army ſo far ſuperior in 
number+, eſpecially as he foreſaw that nothing could keep 
a body compoſed of ſo many and ſuch diſſimilar members 
from falling to pieces, but the preſſing to attack it with an 
inconſiderate precipitancy. The confederates, though it 
was no leſs evident that to them every moment's delay was 
pernicious, were ſtill prevented by the weakneſs or divifion 
of their leaders from exerting that vigour, with which their 
ſituation, as well as the ardour of their foldiers, ought to 
have inſpired them. On their arrival at Ingoldilad: [Aug. 
29,] they found the emperor in a camp not remarkable for 
ſtrength, and ſurrounded only by a flight entrenchment. 
Before the camp lay a plain of ſuch extent, as afforded ſuf- 
ficient fpace for drawing out the whole army, and bringing 
it to act at once. Every conſideration ſhould have deter- 
mined them to have ſeized this opportunity of attacking 
the emperor; and their great fuperiority in numbers, the 
eagerneſs of their troops, together with the ſtability of the 
German infantry in pitched battles, afforded them the moſt 
probable expectation of victory. The landgrave urged 
this with great warmth, declaring that if the ſole command 
were veſted in him, he would terminate the war on that oc- 
caſion, and decide by one general action the fate of the two 
parties. But the elector, reflecting on the valour and diſ- 
cipline of the enemy's forces, animated by the preſence of 
the emperor, and conducted by the beſt oſſicers of the age, 
would not venture upon an action, which he thought to be 
fo doubtful, as the attacking ſuch a body of veterans gn 


t Avila, 78, as a . 
Val. III. Y 5 
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ground which they themſelves had choſen, and while cover. 
ed by fortifications which, though imperfect, would afford 
them no ſmall advantage in the combat. Notwithſtanding 
his heſitation and remonſtrances, it was agreed to advance 
towards the enemy's camp in battle array, in order to make 
a trial whether by that inſult, and by a furious cannonade 
which they began, they could draw the Imperialiſts out of 
their works. But the emperor had too much ſagacity to fall 
into this ſnare. He adhered to his own ſyſtem with inflex- 
ible conſtancy; and drawing up his ſoldiers behind. their 
| trenches, that they might be ready to receive the conſede- 
4 rates if they ſhould venture upon an aſſault, calmly waited 
| their approach, and carefully reſtrained his own men from 
5 any excurſions or ſkirmiſhes which might bring on a general 
engagement. Meanwhile he rode along the lines, and addreſ- 
ſing the troops of the different nations in their own language, 
encouraged them not only by his words, but by the cheer- 
fulneſs of his voice and countenance; he expoſed himſelf in 
places of greateſt danger, and amidſt the warmeſt fire of the 
enemy's artillery, the moſt numerous that had hitherto been 
brought into the field by any army. Rouſed by his ex- 

ample, not a man quitted his ranks; it was thought infa- | 
mous to diſcover any ſymptom of fear when the emperor ap- 
peared ſo intrepid; and the meaneſt ſoldier plainly perceived, j 
that their declining the combat at preſent was-not the effect 
of timidity in their general, but the reſult of a well-ground- 
ed caution. The confederates, after firing ſeveral hours on 
the Imperialiſts, with more noiſe and terror than execution, 
ſeeing no proſpect of alluring them to fight on equal terms 
retired to their own camp. The emperor employed the 
night with ſuch diligence in ſtrengthening his works, that 
| the confederates, returning to the cannonade next day, 
„ found that, though they had now been willing to venture 
T upon ſuch a bold experiment, the opportunity of making 
| 5 an attack with advantage was loſt“. 
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Aſter ſuch a diſcovery of the feebleneſs or irreſolution 
of their leaders, and the prudence as well as firmneſs of the 
emperor's conduct, the confederates turned their whole at- 
tention towards preventing the arrival of a powerful rein- 
forcement of ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
which the count de Buren was bringing to the emperor 
from the Low. Countries. But though that general had to 
traverſe ſuch an extent of country; though his route lay 
through the territories of ſeveral ftates warmly diſpoſed to 
favour the confederates; though they were apprized of his 
approach, and by their ſuperiority in numbers might eaſily 
have detached a force ſufficient to overpower him, he ad- 
ranced with ſuch rapidity, and by ſuch well-concerted move: 
ments, while they oppoſed him with ſuch remiſſnefe, and ſo 
little military ſkill, that he conducted this body to the Im- 
perial camp without any loſsF [ Sept. 10.) 

Upon the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he pleced 
great confidence, the emperor altered, in ſome degree, his 
plan of operations, and began to act more upon the offen · 
bre, though he {ill avoided a battle with the utmoſt indu- 
ſtry. He made himſelf maſter of Neuburg, Dillingen, and 
Donawert on the Danube; of Nordlingen, and ſeveral other 
towns, ſituated in the moſt conſiderable ſtreams which fall 


into that mighty river. By this he got the command of a 


great extent of country, though not without being obliged 
to erigage in ſeveral ſharp encounters, of which the ſucceſs 
was various, nor without being expoſed oftener than once, 
to the danger of being drawn into a battle. In this mau- 
ner the whole autumn was ſpent; neither party gained any 
remarkable ſuperiority over the other, and nothing was yet 
Cone towards bringing the war to a period. The emperor 
had often foretold, with confidence, that diſcord and the 
want of money would compel the confederates to diſperſe 
wat uawicldy body, which they had neither abilities to. 


+ Sleid. 403. 
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guide, nor funds to ſupport T7. Though he waited with 
impatience for the accompliſhment of his prediction, there 
was no proſpect of that event being at hand. But he him. 
ſelf began to ſuffer from the want of forage and proviſions; 
even the catholic provinces being ſo much incenſed at the 
introduction of foreigners into the empire, that they furniſh. 
ed them with reluQtance, while the camp of the confederates . 
abounded with a profufion of all neceſſaries, which the zeal of 
their friends in the adjacent countries poured in with the 
utmoſt liberality and good- will. Great numbers of the Ita. 
lians and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to the food or climate of 
Germany, were become unfit for ſervice through ſickneſs t. 
Conſiderable arrears were now due to the troops, who had 
ſcarcely received any money ſince the beginning of the cams 
paign; the emperor, experiencing on this, as well as on for. 
mer occaſions, that his juriſdiction was more extenſive than 
his revenues, and that the former enabled him to aſſemble a 
greater number of ſoldiers, than the latter were ſufficient to 
nner; nan 23-thete accounts, he found it difficult to | 
keep his army in the field; ſome of his ableſt generals, and | 
even the duke of Alva himſelf, perſevering and obſtinate as. 
he uſually was in the proſecution of every meafure, adviſing 
him to diſperſe his troops into winter quarters. But as the 
arguments againſt any plan which he had adopted, rarely f 
made much impreſſion upon the emperor, he paid na regard } 
io their opinion, and determined to continue his efforts in c 
order to weary out the confederates; being well aſſured that a 
if be could once oblige them to ſeparate, there was little f 
probability of their uniting again in a body *. Still, how- 2 
ever, it remained a doubtful point, whether his ſteadineſs 00 
was moſt likely to fail, or their zeal to be exhauſted. It 
was fill uncertain which party, by firſt dividing its forces, 
would give the ſuperiority to the other; when an unexpeCt- 


+ Belli Smalkaldici Commentarius Greco ſermone ſeriptus a 
Joach. Camerario, ap. Frcherum, vol. iii. p. 479. 
Camerar. ap. Ercher. 483. »Thuan. 83. 
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ed event decided the conteſt, and occaſioned a fatal reverſe - 
in the affairs of the confederates. 

Maurice of Saxony having infinuated himſelf into the em- 
peror's confidence, by the arts which haye already been de- 
ſcribed, no ſooner ſaw hoſtilities ready to break out between 
the confederates of Smalkalde and that monarch, than vaſt 
proſpects of ambition began to open upon him. That por- 
tion of Saxony, which deſcended to him by his anceſtors, 
was far from ſatisfying his aſpiring mind; and he perceived 
with pleaſure the approach of civil war, as, amidſt the revo- 
jutions and convulſions occaſioned by it, opportunities of ac- 
quiring additional power or dignity, which at other times 
are ſought in vain, preſent themſelves to an enterpriſing ſpi- 
rit. As he was thoroughly acquainted with the ſlate ct 
the two contending parties, and the qualities of their leaders, 
he did not heſitate long in determining on which fide the 
greateſt advantages were to be expected. Having revolved 
all theſe things in his own breaſt, and having taken his final 
reſolution of joining the emperor, he prudently determined 
to declare early in his favour; that by the merit. of this, he 
might acquire a title to a proportional recompence. With 
this view, he had repaired to Ratiibon m the month of May, 
under pretext of attending the diet; and after many con- 
terences with Charles or his miniſters, he, with the moſt 
myſterious ſecrecy, concluded a treaty, in which he engag- 
ed to concur in aſſiſting the emperor, as a faithful ſubject; 
and Charles, in return, ſtipulated to beſtow on him all the 
ſpoils of the elector of Saxony, his dignities as well as ter- 
ritories . Hiſtory hardly records any treaty that can be 
couſdered as a-more manifeſt violation of the moſt powerful 
principles which ought to influence human actions. Mau- 
rice, a profeſſed proteſtant, at a time when the belief of re- 
ligion, as well as zeal for its intereſts, took ſtrong poſſeſſion 
of every mind, binds himſelf to contribute his aſſiſtance to- 


* Hari Annal. Brabant. vol. i. 638. Struvii Corp. 104% 
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wards carrying on a war which had manifeſtly no other ob. 


ject than the extirpation of the proteſtant doctrines. He 
engages to take arms againſt his father-in-law, and to ſtrip 
his neareſt relation of his honours and dominions. He joins 
a dubious friend againft a known benefactor, to whom his 
obligations were both great and recent. Nor was the prince 
who ventured upon all this, one of thoſe audacious politi. 
e:ans, who, provided they can accompliffi their ends, and 
ſecure their intereſt, avowedly diſregard the moſt ſacred o. 
bligations, and glory in contemning whatever is honourable 
or decent. Maurice's conduct, if the whole muſt be aſerib. 
ed to policy, was more artful and maſterly; he executed his 
plan in all its parts, and yet endeavoured to preſerve, in eve- 
ry ſtep which he took, the appearance of what was fair, and 
virtuous, and laudable. It is probable, from his ſubſequent 
behaviour, that, with regard to the proteſtant religion at 
leaſt, his intentions were upright, that he fondly truſted to 
the emperor's promiſes for its ſecurity, but that, according 
to the fate of all who refine too much in policy; and who 
tread in dark and crooked paths in attempting to deceive 
others, he himſelf was, in ſome degree, deceived. 

His firſt care, however, was to keep the engagements in- 
to which he had entered with the emperor cloſely conceal- 
ed: and ſo perfect a maſter was he in the art of diſſimula- 
tion, that the confederates, notwithſtanding his declining 
all connections with them, and his remarkable aſſiduity in 
paying court to the emperor, ſeemed to have entertained no 
ſuſpicion of his defigns. Even the eleQor of Saxony, when 
he marched at the beginning of the campaign to join his 
aſſociates, committed his dominions to Maurice's protection, 
which he, with an iaſidious appearance of friendſhip, readi- 
ly undertook*, But ſcarcely had the elector taken the 
feld, when Maurice began to conſult privately with the 
king of the Romans how to invade thoſe very territories 
with the defence of which he was entruſted, Soon aft 


* Struvii Corp. 1046. 
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the emperor ſent him a copy of the Imperial ban denounc- 
ed againſt the elector and landgrave. As he was next heir 
to the former, and particularly intereſted in preventing ſtran- 
gers from getting his dominions into their poſſeſſion, Charles 
required him, not only for his own ſake, but upon the alle- 
giance and duty which he owed to the head of the empire, 
inſtantly to ſeize and detain in his hands the forfeited eſtates 
of the elector; warning him, at the ſame time, that if he 
neglected to obey theſe commands, he ſhould be held as ac- 
ceſſary to the crimes of his kinſman, and be liable to _ 
ſame puniſhment®. 

This artifice, which it is probable Maurice himſelf ſug- 
geſted, was employed by him in order that his conduct to- 
wards the elector might ſeem a matter of neceſſity but not 
of choice, an act of obedience to his ſuperior, rather than a 


voluntary invaſion of the rights of his kinſman and ally. 


But in order to give ſome more ſpecious appearance to this 
thin veil with which he endeavoured to cover his ambition, 
he, ſoon after his return from Ratiſbon, had called together 
the ſtates of his country; and repreſenting to them that a 
civil war between the emperor and confederates of Smalkalde 
was now become unavoidable, defired their advice with re- 
gard to the part which he ſhould act in that event. They 
having been prepared, no doubt, and tutored beforehand, 
and being defirous of gratifying their prince, whom they 
eſteemed as well as loved, gave ſuch counſel as they knew 
would be moſt agreeable; adviſing him to offer his media» 
tion towards reconciling the contending parties; but if that 


vere rejected, and he could obtain proper ſecurity for the 


proteſtant religion, they delivered it as their opinion, that, 
in all other points, he ought to yield obedience to the em- 
peror. Upon receiving the Imperial refcript, together with 
the ban againſt the elector and landgrave, Maurice ſummon- 
ed the ſtates of his country a ſecond time; he laid before 
them the orders which he had received, and mentioned the 
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puniſhment with which he was threatened in caſe of diſobe- 
dience; he acquainted them, that the confederates had re. 
fuſed to admit of his mediation, and that the emperor had 
given him the moſt ſatisfactory declarations with regard to 
religion; he pointed out his own intereſt in ſecuring poſſeſ. 
ſion of the electoral dominions, as well as the danger of al. 
lowing ſtrangers to obtain an eſtabliſhment in Saxony; and 
upon the whole, as the point under deliberation reſpected 
his ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he defired to know their 
ſentiments, how he ſhould ſteer in that difficult and arduous 
conjuncture. The ſtates, no leſs obſequious and complaiſant 
than formerly, profeſſing their own reliance on the empe- 
ror's promiſes as a perfect ſecurity for their religion, pro- 
poſed that, before he had recourſe to more violent methods, 
they would write to the elector, exhorting him, as the be 
means, not only of appeaſing the emperor, but of preventing 
his dominions from being ſeized by foreign or hoſlile pow. 
ers, to give his conſent that Maurice ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of them quietly and without oppoſition. Maurice himſelf 
ſeconded their arguments in a letter to the landgrave, his 
father-in-law. Suech an extravagant propoſition was reject- 
ed with the ſcorn and indignation which it deſerved. The 
landgrave, in return to Maurice, taxed him with his treach- 
ery and ingratitude towards a kinſman to whom he was ſo 
deeply indebted; he treated with contempt his affectation 
of executing the Imperial ban, which he could not but know 
to be altogether void by the unconſtitutional and arbitrary 
manner in which it had been iſſued; he beſought him, not 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far blinded by ambition, as to for- 
get the obligations of honour and friendſhip, or to betray 
the proteſtant religion, the extirpation of which out of Ger- 
many, even by the acknowledgment of the pope himſcls 
was the great object of the preſent warf. 

But Maurice had proceeded too far to be diverted from 
purſving his plan by reproaches or arguments. Nothing 
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now remained but to execute with vigour, what he hitherto 
carried on by artifice and diſſimulation. Nor was his bold-. 
neſs in action inferior to his ſubtlety in contrivance. Hav- 


ing aſſembled about twelve thouſand men, he ſuddenly in. 


raded one part of the electoral provinces, while Ferdinand, 
with an army compoſed of Bohemians and Hungarians, 
over-ran the other. Maurice, in two. fharp encounters, de- 
feated the troops which the elector had left to guard his 
country; and improving theſe advantages to the utmoſt, 
made himſelf maſter of all the electorate, except Wittem- 
berg, Gotha, and Eiſenach, which being places of conſide- 
rable ſtrength, and defended by ſufficient garriſons, refuſed 
to open their gates. The news of theſe rapid conqueſts 
ſoon reached the Imperial and confederate camps. In the 
former, ſatisfaction with an event, which it was foreſeen 
would be productive of the moſt important conſequences, 
was expreſſed by every poſſible demonſtration of joy. The 
latter was filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. The name 
of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as an apoſtate 
from religion, a betrayer of the German liberty, and a con- 
temner of the moſt ſacred and natural ties. Every thing 
that the rage or invention of the party could ſuggeſt, in or- 
der to blacken and render him odious, invectives, ſatires, and 
lampoons, the furious declamations of their preachers, toge- 
ther with the rude wit of their authors, were all employed 
againſt him. While he, confiding in the arts which he had 
ſo long practiſed, as if his actions could have admitted of 
any ſerious juſtification, publiſhed a manifeſto, containing 
the ſame frivolous reaſons for his conduct, which he had for- 
merly alledged in the meeting of his ftates, and in his letter 
to the landgravet. 

The elector, upon the firſt intelligence of Maurice's mo- 
tions, propoſed to return home with his troops for the de- 
tence of Saxony. But the deputies of the league, afſembled 
at Ulm, prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with the 
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army, and to prefer the ſucceſs of the common cauſe before 
the ſecurity of his own dominions. At length the ſufferings 
and complaints of his ſubjects increaſed fo much, that he 
diſcovered the utmoſt impatience to fet out, in order to re. 
ſcue them from the oppreſſion of Maurice, and from the cru. 
elty of the Hungarians, who, having been accuſtomed to 
that licentious and mercileſs ſpecies of war which was 
thought lawful againſt the Turks, committed, wherever 
they came, the wildeſt acts of rapine and violence. This 
deſire of the elector was ſo natural and ſo warmly urged, 
that the deputies at Ulm, though fully ſenſible of the un. 
happy conſequences of dividing their army, durſt not refuſe 
their conſent, how unwilling ſoever to grant it. In this 
perplexity, they repaired to the camp of the confederates at 
Giengen, on the Brenz, in order to conſult their conſtitu- 
ents. Nor were they leſs at a loſs what to determine in this 
preſſing emergence. But, after having conſidered ſeriouſly 
the open deſertion of ſome of their allies; the ſcandalous 
lukewarmneſs of others, who had hitherto contributed no- 
thing towards the war; the intolerable load which had fal- 
len of conſequence upon ſuch members as were moſt zealous 
for the cauſe, or moſt faithful to their engagements; the ill 
ſucceſs of all their endeavours to obtain foreign aid; the un- 
uſual length of the campaign; the rigour of the ſeaſon; to- 
gether with the great number of ſoldiers, and even officers, 
who had quitted the ſervice on that account; they conclud- 
ed that nothing could ſave them, but either the bringing 
the conteſt to the immediate deciſion of a battle, by at- 
tacking the Imperial army, or an accommodation of all their 
differences with Charles by a treaty. Such was the deſpon- 
dency and dejection which now oppreſſed the party, that of 
theſe two they choſe what was moſt feeble and unmanly, 
empowering a miniſter of the elector of Brandenburg to 
propound overtures of peace in their name te the eupe- 
ror. 


546. | 

No ſooner did Charles perceive this haughty confederacy 
which had ſo lately threatened to drive him out of Germany, 
condeſcending to make the firſt advances towards an agree- 
ment, than concluding their ſpirit to be gone, or their u- 
nion to be broken, he immediately aſſumed the tone of a 
conqueror; and, as if they had been already at his mercy, 
would not hear of a negotiation, but upon condition that the 
elector of Saxony ſhould previouſly give up himſelf and his 
cominions abſolutely to his diſpoſal k. As nothing more 
intolerable or ignominious could have been preſcribed, even 
in the worſt fituation of their affairs, it is no wonder that 
this propoſition ſhould be rejected by a party, which was 
rather humbled and diſconcerted than ſubdued. But tho? 
they refuſed to ſubmit tamely to the emperor's will, they 
wanted ſpirit to purſue the only plan which could have pre- 
ſcrved their independence: and forgetting that it was the 
union of their troops in one body which had hitherto ren- 
dered the confederacy formidable, and had more than once 
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obliged the Imperialiſts to think of quitting the field, they 


inconſiderately abandoned their advantage, which, in ſpite 
of the diverſion in Saxony, would {till have kept the empe- 
ror in awe; and yielding to the elector's entreaties, conſent- 
cd to his propoſal of dividing the army, Nine thouſand 
men were left in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, in order to 
protect that province, as well as the free cities of Upper 
Germany; a conſiderable body marched with the elector to- 
wards Saxony; but the greater part returned with their re- 
ſpective leaders into their own countries, and were diſperſ- 
ed there *. 4 | 

The moment that the troops ſeparated, the confederacy 
ceaſed to be the object of terror; and the members of it, who, 
while they compoſed part of a great body, had felt but lit- 
tle anxiety about their own ſecurity, began to tremble when 
they reflected that they now ſtood expoſed ſingly to the 
whole weight of the emperor's vengeance. Charles did not 


Hortenſus, ap. Scard. ii. 489.  Sleid. 413» 
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allow them leiſure to recover from their conſternation, or to 
form any new ſchemes of union. As ſoon as the confede. 
rates began to retire, he put his army in motion, and tho! 
it was now in the depth of winter, he reſolved to keep the 
field, in order to make the moſt of that favourable junQure | 
for which he had waited fo long. Some ſmall towns in which | 
the proteſtants had left garriſons, immediately opened their | 
gates. Norlingen, Rotenberg, and Hall, Imperial cities, 
ſubmitted ſoon after. 'Though Charles could not prevent 
the elector from levying, as he retreated, large contributions t 
upon the archbiſhop of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, and o- c 
ther ecclefiaſtics , this was more than balanced by the ſub. t 
miſſion of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly dil. 0 
tinguiſhed by its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. As ſoon n 
as an example was ſet of deſerting the common cauſe, the b 
reſt of the members became inſtantly impatient to follow it, h 
and ſeemed afraid leſt others, by getting the ftart of then u 
in returning to their duty, ſhould, on that account, obtaia h 
more favourable terms. The elector Palatine, a weak prince, e 
who, notwithſtanding his profeſſions of neutrality, had, very th 
prepoſterouſly, ſent to the confederates four hundred horſe, f. 
a body ſo inconſiderable as to be ſcarcely any addition to ty 
their ſtrength, but great enough to render him guilty in the Pe 
eyes of the emperor, made his acknowledgements in the T 
moſt abject manner. The inhabitants of Augſburg, ſhaken 
by ſo many inſtances of apoftacy, expelled the brave Schertd 
out of their city, and accepted ſuch conditions as the empe- 
ror was pleaſed to grant them. 
1547.] The duke of Wurtemberg, though among the 
firſt who had offered to ſubmit, was obliged to fue for par 
don on his knees; and even after this mortifying humilis 
tion, obtained it with difficulty . Memmingen, and oth 
free cities in Suabia, being now abandoned by all their for 
mer aſſociates, found it neceſſary to provide for their ont 


+ Thuan. 88. 
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ſafety, by throwing. themſelves on the emperor's mercy. 
Straſburg and Frankfort on the Maine, cities far remote 
from the ſeat of danger, diſcovered no greater ſteadineſs 
than thoſe which lay more - expoſed. Thus a confederacy 
lately ſo powerful as to ſhake the Imperial throne, fell to 
pieces, and was diſſolved in the ſpace of a fe weeks; hard- 
ly any member 'of that formidable combination now re- 
maining in arms, but the elector and landgrave, whom 
the emperor, having from the beginning marked out as 
the victims of his vengeance, was at no pains to offer terms 


of reconciliation. Nor did he grant thoſe who ſubmitted' 
to him a generous and unconditional pardon, Conſcious 


of his own ſuperiority, he treated them both with haughti- 
neſs and rigour. All the princes in perſon, and the cities 
by their deputies, were compelled to implore merey in the 


humble poſture of ſupplicants. As the emperor laboured 


under great difficulties from the want of money, he impoſed 
heavy fines upon them, which he levied with moſt rapacious 
exactneſs. The duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred 
thouſand: crowns; the city of Augſburg an hundred and 
fifty thouſand; Ulm an hundred thouſand; Frankfort eigh- 
ty thouſand; Memmingen fiſty thouſand; and the reſt in pro- 
portion to their abilities, or their different degrees of guilt. 
They were obliged, beſides, to renounce the league of Smal- 
kalde; to furniſh afſiſtance, if required, towards executing the 
Imperial ban againſt the elector and landgrave; to give 
up their artillery and warlike- ſtores to the emperor; to ad- 
mit garriſons into their principal cities and places of ſtrength; 
and, in this diſarmed and dependent ſituation, to expect the 
final award which the emperor ſhould think proper to pro- 
nounce when the war came to an iſſue f. But, amidſt the 
great variety of articles dictated by Charles on this occa- 
lion, he in conformity to his original plan, took care that 


nothing relating to religion ſhould be inſerted; and to ſuch 
Seid. 411, &c. Kr lib. iv. p. 125. Mem. de Ribier, 
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a degree were the confederates humbled or overawed, that 
torgetting the zeal which had fo long animated them, they 
were ſolicitous only about their own ſaſety, without ventur. 
ing to inſiſt on a point, the mention of which they ſaw the 
emperor avoiding with ſo much induſtry. The inhabitants 
of Memmingen alone made ſome feeble efforts to procure a 
promiſe of protection in the exerciſe of their religion, but 
were checked ſo ſeverely by the Imperial miniſters, that 
they inſtantly fell from their demand. 

The ele&or of Cologne, whom, notwithſtanding the ſen- 


tence of excommunication iſſued againſt him by the pope, 


Charles had hitherto allowed to remain in poſſeſſion of the 
archiepiſcopal ſee, being now required by the emperor to 
lubmit to the cenſures of the church, this virtuous and dif. 
intereſted prelate, unwilling to expoſe his ſubjects to the 
miſeries of war on his own account, voluntarily reſigned that 
high dignity [Jan. 25]. With a moderation becoming 
his age and character, he choſe to enjoy truth, together 
with the exerciſe of his religion, in the retirement of a pri- 
vate life, rather than to diſturb ſociety by engaging in a 
doubtful and violent ſtruggle in order to retain his office. 

During theſe tranſactions, the elector of Saxony reached 
the frontiers of his country unmoleſted. As Maurice could 
aſſemble no force equal to the army which accompanied him, 
he in a ſhort time, not only recovered poſſeſſion of his own 
territories, but over-ran Miſnia, and ftripped his rival of all 
that belonged to him, except Dreſden and Leipfic, which, 
being towns of ſome ſtrength, could not be ſuddenly redu- 
ced. Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and to ſhut himſelf up 
in his capital, diſpatched courier after courier to the empe- 
ror, repreſenting his dangerous fituation, and ſoliciting him 
with the moſt earneſt importunity to march immediately to 
his relief, But Charles, buſy at that time in preſcribing terms 
to ſuch members of the league as were daily returning to 
their allegiance, thought it ſufficient to detach Albert mar 
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quis of Brandenburg-Anſpach with three thouſand men to 
lis aſſiſtance. Albert, though an enterpriſing and actise 
officer, was unexpectedly ſurpriſed by the elector, who kit- 
I:d many of his troops, diſperſed the remainder, and took 
him priſoner f. Maurice continued as much expoſed as for- 
merly; and if his enemy had known how to improve the op- 
portunity which preſented itſelf, his ruin muſt have been 
immediate and unavoidable, But the eleQor, no leſs flow 
and dilatory when inveſted with the ſole command, than he 


had been formerly when joined in authority with a partner, 


never gave any proof of military activity but in this enter- 
priſe againſt Albert. Inſtead of marching directly toward; 


Maurice, whom the defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, 
he ineonſiderately liſtened to overtures of accommodation, 


which his artful antagoniit propoſed with no other inten- 
tion than to amuſe him, and to ſlacken the vigour of his 
operations. 

Such, indeed, was the poſture of the emperor's affaire, 
that he could not march inſtantly to the relief of his ally. 
Soon after the ſeparation of the confederate army, he, in or- 
der to eaſe himſelf of the burden of maintaining a ſuper: 
fuous number of troops, had diſmiſſed the count of Buren 
with his Flemings“, imagining that the Spaniards and Ger- 
mans, together with the papal forces, would be fully ſuffi- 
cient to cruſh any degree of vigour that yet remained 2+ 
mong the members of the league, But Paul, growing wile 
too late, began now to diſcern the imprudence of that mea- 


ſure from which the more ſagacious Venetians had endea- 


voured in vain to diſſuade him. The rapid progreſs of the 
Imperial arms, and the eaſe with which they had broken a 
combination that appeared no leſs firm than powerful, open- 


ed his eyes at length, and made him not only forget at once all 


tne advantages which he had expected from ſuch a complete 


tnumph. over hereſy, but placed, in the ſtrongeſt light, his 


{ Avila, 99. 6. Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 620. 
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own impolit:c conduct, in having contributed towards ac. 
quiring for Charles ſuch an immenſe increaſe of power, as 
would enable him, after opprefling the liberties of Germa. 
ny, to give law with abſolute authority to all the ſtates of 
Italy. The moment that he perceived his error, he en. 
deavoured to correct it. Without giving the emperor any 
warning of his intention, he ordered Farneſe, his grandſon, 
to return inſtantly to Italy with all the troops under his 
command, and at the ſame time recalled the licence which 
he had granted Charles, of appropriating to his own uſe a 
large ſhare of the church lands in Spain. He was not de. 
ſtitute of pretences to juſtify this abrupt deſertion of his 
ally. The term of fix months, during which the Ripula. 
tions in their treaty were to continue in foree, was now ex. 
pired; the league, in oppoſition to which their alliance had 
been framed, feemed to be entirely diſſipated; Charles, in 
all his negotiations with the princes and cities which had 
| ſubmitted to his will, had neither conſulted the pope, nor 
had allotted him any part of the conqueſts which he had 
made, nor had allowed him any ſhare in the vaſt contribu- 
tions which he had raifed. He had not even made any 
proviſion ſor the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, or the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the catholic religion, which were Paul's chief induce- 
ments to beſtow the treaſures of the church ſo liberally in 
carrying on the war. Theſe colours, however ſpecious, 
did not conceal from the emperor that ſecret jealouſy which 
was the true motive of the pope's conduct. But as Paul's N 
orders with regard to the march of his troops were no leſs 
peremptory than unexpected, it was impoſſible to prevent 
| their retreat. Charles exclaimed loudly againſt his treache- 
ry, in abandoning him ſo unſeaſonably, while he was proſe 
| cuting a war undertaken in obedience to the papal injunc 
tions, and from which, if ſuccefsful, ſo much honour and 
advantage would redound to the church. To complaints 
| he added threats and expoſtulations. But Paul remained 
inflexible; his troops continued their march towards the es 
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4 
clefiaſtical ſtate, and in an elaborate memorial, intended as 


an apology for his conduct, he diſcovered new 'and more 
manifeſt ſymptoms of alienation from the emperor, toge- 
ther with a deep rooted dread of his power T. Charles, 
weakened by the withdrawing of fo great a body from his 
army, which was already much diminiſhed by the number 
of garriſony that he had been obliged to throw into the 


towns which hed capitulated, found it neceſſary to recruit 


his forces by new levies, before he could venture to march 
in perſon towards Saxony. 

The fame and ſplendour of his ſucceſs could not have 
failed of attracting ſuch multitudes of ſoldiers into Jus ſer- 
vice from all the extenſive territories now ſubject to his au- 
thority, as muſt ſoon have put him in a condition of taking 
the field againſt the elector; but the ſudden and violent e- 
ruption of a conſpiracy at Genoa, as well as the great revo- 
lutions which that event, extremely myſterious in its firſt ap- 
pearances, ſeemed to portend, obliged him to avoid entang: 


ling himſelf in new operations in Germany, until he had fals* 


ly diſcovered its ſource and tendency. The form of govern 
ment which had been eſtabliſhed in Genoa, at the time 
when Andrew Doria reitored liberty to his country, though 
calculated to obliterate the memory of former diſſenſions 
and received at firſt with eager approbation, did not, after 
a trial of near twenty years, give univerſal ſatisfaction to 
thoſe turbulent and factious republicans, As the entire ad- 
miniſtration of affairs was now lodged in a certain number of 
noble families, many, envying them that pre-eminence, wiſh- 
ed for the reſtitution of a popular government, to which 
they had been accuſtomed; and though all reverenced the 
diintereſted virtue of Doria, and admired his talents, not 4 
lew were jealous of that aſcendant which he had acquired in 
the councils of the commonwealth. His age, however, his 
moderation, and his love of liberty, afforded ample ſecurity 
to ln; countrymen that he would not abuſe his power, nog 
t F. Paul. 208. Pallavic. par. ii. p. 5. Thuan. 126. 
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ſtain the cloſe of his days by attempting to overturn that 
fabric, which it had been the labour and pride of his life to 
erect. But the authority and influence which in his hands 
were innocent, they eafily ſaw would prove deſtructive, if 
uſurped by any citizen of greater ambition, or leſs virtue, 
A citizen of this dangerous character had actually formed 
ſuch pretenſions, and with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs. Gian- 
netino Doria, whom his grand uncle Andrew deſtined to 
be the heir of his private fortune, aimed likewiſe at being his 
ſucceſſor in power. His temper, haughty, inſolent, and 
overbearing to ſuch a degree as would hardly have been to- 
lerated in one born to reign, was altogether unfupportable in 
the citizen of a free ſtate. The more fagacious among the 
Genoele already feared and hated him as the enemy of thoſe 
hberties for which they were indebted to his uncle. While 
Andrew himſelf, blinded by that violent and undiſcerning 
affection which perſons in advanced age .often contract for 
#he younger members of their family, ſet no bounds to the 
indulgence with which he treated him; ſeeming lels folic 
tous to ſecure and perpetuate the freedom of the common 
wealth, than to aggrandize that undeſerving Kinfman. 

But whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's defigns, or whatever 
diſſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of adminiſtration in the com- 
monwealth, theſe circumftances might have occafioned, they 
would have ended, it is probable; in 'nothing more than 
murmurings and complaints, if John Lewis Fieſco count of 
Lavagna, obſerving this growing diſguſt, had not been en- 
couraged by it to attempt one of the boldeſt actions record 
ed in hiſtory. That young nobleman, the richeſt and moſt 
illuſtrious ſubje& in the republic, poſſeſſed, in an eminent 


degree, all the qualities which win upon the human heart) 


which command refpe&, or ſecure attachment. He was 
graceful and majeſtic in his perſon; magnificent even to pro- 
fuſion; of a generoſity that anticipated the wiſhes of hu 
friends, and exceeded the expectations of ſtrangers; of a8 
inſinuating addreſs, gentle manners, and a flowing affaþility 
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But under the appearance of theſe virtues, which ſeemed to 
form him for enjoying and adorning ſocial life, he concealed 
all the diſpofitions which mark men out for taking the lead 
in the moſt dangerous and dark conſpiracies; an inſatiable 
and reſtleſs ambition, a courage unacquainted with fear, and 
a mind that diſdained ſubordination. Such a temper could 
ill brook that ſtation of jnferiority, wherein he was placed 
in the republic; and as he envied the power which the elder 
Doria had acquired, he was filled with indignation at the 
thoughts of its deſcending, like an hereditary poſſeſſion, to 
Giannetino. Theſe various paſſions, preying with violence 
on his turbulent and aſpiring mind, determined him to at- 
tempt overturning that domination to which he could not 
ſubmit. 

As the moſt effectual method of . this, he 
thought at firſt of forming a conueQton. with Francis, and 
even propoſed it ta the French ambaſſador at Rome; and 
after expelling Doria, together with the Imperial faction, 
by his aſſiſtance, he offered to put the republic once more 
under the protection of that monarch, hoping in return for 
that ſervice to be entruſted with the principal ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of government. But having communicated 
his ſcheme to a few choſen confidents, from whom he kept 
nothing ſecret, Verrina, the chief of them, a man of deſpe- 
rate fortune, capable alike of adviſing and executing the moſt 
audacious deeds, remonſtrated with earneſtneſs againſt the 
folly of expoſing himſelf to the moſt imminent danger, while 
he allowed another to reap all the fruits of his ſucceſs; and 
exhorted him warmly to aim himſelf at that pre-eminence 
in his country, to which he was deſtined by his illuſtrious 
birth, was called by the voice of his fellow- citizens, and 
would be raifed by the zeal of his friends. This difcourſe 
opened ſuch great proſpects to Fiefco, and fo fuitable to his 
genius, that abandoning his own plan, he eagerly adopted 
that of Verrina. The other perſons preſent, though ſen- 
lible of the hazardous nature of the undertaking, did not 
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chuſe to condemn what their patron had fo warmly approy. 
ed. It was inſtantly reſolved, in this dark cabal, to aſſaſ. 
linate the two Dorias, as well as the principal perſons of 
their party, to overturn the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, and to place Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa, 
Time, however, and preparations were requiſite to ripen 
ſuch a deſign for execution; and while he was employed in 
carrying on theſe, Fieſco made it his chief care to guard 
againſt every thing that might betray his ſecret, or create 
ſuſpicion. The diſguiſe he aſſumed, was of all others the 
molt impenetrable. He ſeemed to be abandoned entirely to 
pleaſure and diſſipation. A. perpetual gaiety, diverſified by 
the purſuit of all the amuſements in wh:ch perſons of his age 
and rank are apt to delight, engroſſed, in appearance, the 


whole of his time and thoughts. But amidſt this hurry of 


diſſipation, he proſecuted his plan with the moſt cool atten- 
tion, neither retarding the deſign by a timid heſitation, nor 
precipitating the execution by an exceſs of impatience. He 


continued his correſpondence with the French ambaſlador 


at Rome, though without communicating to him his real 
intentions, that by his means he might ſecure the protection 


of the French arms, if hereafter he ſhould find it neceſſary to 


call them in' to his aid. He entered into a cloſe confederacy 
with Farneſe duke of Parma, who being diſguſted with the 
emperor for refuſing to grant him the inveſtiture of that 
dutchy, was eager_to promote any meaſure that tended to 
diminiſh his influence in Italy, or to ruin a family ſo impli- 
city devoted to him as that of Doria. Being ſenſible that, 
in a maritime ſtate, the acquiſition of naval power was what 
he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed four gallies from 
the pope, who probably was not unacquainted with the de- 
ſign which he had formed, and did not diſapprove of it. 
Under colour of fitting out one of theſe gallies to fail on 2 
cruiſe againſt the Turks, he not only aſſembled a good num- 
ber of his own vaſſals, but engaged in his ſervice many bold 
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adrenturers, whom the truce between the emperor and So- 
lyman had deprived of their uſual occupation and ſubſiſt- 
ence. 

While Fieſco was taking theſe important ſteps, he pre- 
ſerved ſo admirably his uſual appearance of being devoted 
entirely to pleaſure and amuſement, and paid court with 
ſuch artful addreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not only 
on the generous and unfufpicious mind of Andrew, but de- 
ceived Giannetino, who, conſcious of his own criminal in- 
tentions, was more apt to diſtruſt the defigns of others. So 
many inſtruments being now prepared, nothing remained 
but to ſtrike the blow. Various conſultations were held by 
Tieſco with his confidents, in order to ſettle the manner of 
doing it with the greateft certainty and eſſect. At firſt, 
they propoſed to murder the Dorias and their chief adhe- 
rents, during the celebration of high maſs in the principal 
church; but, as Andrew was often abſent from religious ſo- 
lemnities on account of his great age, that deſign was laid 
aſide. It was then concerted that Fieſco ſhould invite the 
uncle and nephew, with all their friends whom be had mark- 
ed out as victims, to his houſe; where it would be eaſy to 
cut them off at once without danger or reſiſtance; but as 
Giannetino was obliged to leave the town on the day which 
they had choſen, it became neceſſary likewiſe to alter this 
plan. They at laſt determined to attempt by open force, 
what they found difficult to effect by ſtratagem, and fixed 
on the night between the ſecond and third of January, for 
the execution of their enterpriſe. The time was choſen 
with great propriety; for as the doge of the former year was 
to quit his office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of the 
month, and his ſucceſſor could not be elected ſooner than 
the fourth, the republic remained during that interval in a 
fort of anarchy, and Fieſco might with leſs violence take 
poſſeſſion of the vacant dignity. 

The morning of that day Fieſco employed in viſiting his 
iricnds, pailing ſome hours among them with a ſpirit as gay 
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and unembarraſſed as at other times. Towards evening, he 
paid court to the Dorias with his uſual marks of reſpect, 
and ſurveying their countenance and behaviour with the at. 
tention natural in his ſituation, was happy to obſerve the 
perfect ſecurity in which they remained, without the leaf 
foreſight or dread of that ſtorm which had been fo long a 
gathering, and was now ready to burſt over their heads, 
From their palace he haſtened to his own, which ſtood by 
itſelf in the middle of a large court, ſurrounded by a high 
wall. The gates had been ſet open in the morning, and all 
perſons, without diſtinction, were allowed to enter, but ſtrong 
guards poſted within the court ſuffered no one to return, 
Verrina, meanwhile, and a few perſons truſted with the ſe. 
cret of the conſpiracy, after conducting Fieſco's vaſſals, as 
well as the crews of his gallies, into the palace in {mall bo- 
dies, with as little noiſe as poſſible, diſperſed themſelves 
through the city, and, in the name of their patron, invited 
to an entertainment the principal citizens whom they knew 
to be diſguſted with the adminiſtration of the Dorias, and 
to have inclination as well as courage to attempt a change 
in the government. Of the vaſt number of perſons who 
now filled the palace, a few only knew for what purpoſe 


they were aſſembled; the reſt, aſtoniſhed at finding, inſtead 


of the preparations for a feaſt, a court crowded with armed 
men, and apartments filled with the inſtruments of war, gaz- 
ed on each other with a mixture of curiofity, W 
and terror. 

While their minds were in this tate of ſuſpenſe and agi. 
tation, Ficſco appeared. With a look full of alacrity and 
confidence, he addreſſed himſelf to the perſons of chief di- 
ſtinction, telling them, that they were not now called to 
partake of the pleaſure of an entertainment, but to join in a 
deed of valour, which would lead them to liberty and im · 
mortal renown, He ſet before their eyes the exorbitant 
as well as intolerable authority of the elder Doria, which 
the ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of the emp& 
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ror to a family more devoted to him than to their country, 
was about to enlarge and to render perpetual. This un- 
righteous dominion, continued he, you have it now in your 


power to ſubvert, and to eſtabliſh the freedom of your coun- 


try on a firm baſis. The tyrants muſt be cut off, I have 
taken the moft effectual meaſures for this purpoſe. My af. 
{ociates are numerous. I can depend on allies and pro- 
tectors if neceſſary. Happily, the tyrants are as ſecure as [ 
have been provident. Their jnſolent contempt of their 
countrymen has baniſhed the ſuſpicion and timidity which 
uſually render the guilty quick- ſighted to diſcern, as well 
as ſagacious to guard againſt the vengeance which they de- 
ſerre. They will now feel the blow, before they ſuſpect 
auy hoſtile hand to be nigh. Let us then fally forth, that 
we may deliver our country by one generous effort, almoſt 
unaccompanied with danger, and certain of ſucceſs. Theſe 
words, uttered with that irreſiſtible fervour which animates 
the mind when rouſed by great objects, made the deſired 
impreſſion on the audience. Fieſco's vaſſals, ready to exe- 
cute whatever their maſter ſhould command, received his 
diſcourſe with a murmur of applauſe. To many whole for. 
tunes were deſperate, the licenſe and confuſion of an inſur- 
rection afforded an agreeable proſpect. Thoſe of higher 
rank and more virtuous ſentiments, durſt not diſcover the 
{urpriſe or horror with which they were ſtruck at the pro- 
polal of an enterpriſe no leſs unexpected than atrocious; as 
each of them imagined the other to be in the ſecret of the 
conſpiracy, and ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by perſons who wait- 
ed only a ſignal from their leader to perpetrate the greateſt 
crime. With one voice then all * or feigned to 
applaud, the undertaking. 

Fieſco having thus fixed and encouraged his aſſociates, 
before he gave them his laſt orders, he haſtened for a mo- 
ment to the apartment of his wife, a lady of the noble houſe 
of Cibo, whom he loved with tender affection, and whoſe 
beauty aud virtue rendered her worthy of his love. The 
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noiſe of the armed men who crowded the court and palace, 
having long before this reached her ears, ſhe concluded ſome 
hazardous enterpriſe to be in hand, and ſhe trembled for her 
huſband. He found her in all the anguiſh of uncertainty 
and fear; and, as it was now impoſſible to keep his deſign 
concealed, he informed her of what he had undertaken, 
The proſpe& of a ſcene ſo full of horror as well as danger, 
completed her agony; and foreboding immediately in her 
mind the fatal iſſue of it, ſhe endeavoured, by her tears, her 
entreaties, and her deſpair, to divert him from his purpoſe, 
Fieſco, after trying in vain to ſoothe and to inſpire her with 
hope, broke from a ſituation into which an exceſs of tender- 
neſs had unwarily ſeduced him, though it could not ſhake 
his reſolution. «4 Farewell,“ he cried, as he quitted the a- 
partment, © you ſhall either never ſee me more, or you ſhall 
behold to-morrow every thing in Genoa ſubje& to your 
power.“ 

As ſoon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted each 
his proper ſtation: ſome were appointed to aſſault and ſeize 
the different gates of the city; ſome to make themlelves 
maſters of the principal ſtreets or places of ſtrength: Fieſco 
reſerved for himſelf the attack of the harbour where Doria“ 
gallies were laid up, as the poſt of chief importance, and of 
greateſt danger. It was now midnight, and the citizens ſlept 
in the ſecurity of peace, when this band of conſpirators, nu- 
merous, deſperate, and well armed, ruſhed out to execute 
their plan. They ſurpriſed ſome of the gates, without meet- 
ing with any reſiſtance. They got poſſeſſion of others after 
a ſharp conflict with the ſoldiers on guard. Verrina, with 
the galley which had been fitted out againſt the Turks, 
blocked up the mouth of the Darſena or little harbour where 
Doria's fleet lay. All poſſibility of eſcape being cut off by 
this precaution, when Fieſco attempted to enter the gallic 
from the ſhore, to which they were made faſt, they were 0 
no condition to make reſiſtance, as they were not only u. 
rigged and diſarmed, but had no crew on board, except the 
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faves chained to the oar. Every quarter of the city was 
now filled with noiſe and tumult, all the fireets reſounding 
with the cry of Fieſco and Liberty. At that name, ſo po- 
pular and beloved, many of the lower rank took arms and 
joined the conſpirators. The nobles and partiſans of the 
aritocracy, aſtoniſhed or affrighted, ſhut the gates of their 
houſes, and thought of nothing but of ſecuring them from 


pilage. At laſt the noiſe excited by this ſcene of violence 


and confuſion, reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino 
ſtarted immediately from his bed, and imagining that it was 


occaſioned by ſome mutiny among the ſailors, ruſhed out 


with a few attendants, and hurried towards the harbour, 
The gate of St. Thomas, through which he had to paſs, 
was already in the poſſeſſion of the conſpirators, who, the 


moment he appeared, fell upon him with the utmoſt fury, 


and murdered him on the fpot. The fame muſt have been 
the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fieſco had execut- 
ed his brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately to at- 
tack him in his palace; but he, from the ſordid conſideration 
of preventing its being plundered amidſt the confuſion, hav- 


ing forbid his followers to advance, Andrew got intelligence 


of his nephew's death, as well as of his own danger; and 
mounting on horſeback, ſaved himſelf by flight. Amidſt 
this general conſternation, a few ſenators had the courage to 


the moſt daring among them attempted to rally the ſcatter- 
ed ſoldiers, and to attack a body of the conſpirators; but 


r being repulſed with loſs, all agreed that nothing now re- 
h mained, but to treat with the party which ſeemed to be ir- 
3, reſiſtible. Deputies were accordingly ſent to learn of Fieſ- 
e 


co what were the conceſſions with which he would be ſatis- 
hed, or rather to ſubmit to whatever terms he ſhould pleaſe 
to preſcribe. 

But by this time Fieſco, with which they were empower- 
ed to negotiate, was no more. Juſt as he was about to 


{ Il palazza della Signoria. 
Vol. III. A a 


allemble in the palace of the republief. At firſt, ſome of 
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leave the harbour, where every thing had ſucceeded to his 
wiſh, that he might join his victorious companions, he heard 
ſome extraordinary uproar on board the admiral galley, 
Alarmed at the noiſe, and fearing that the ſlaves might 
break their chains, and overpower his aſſociates, he ran thi. 
ther; but the plank which reached from the ſhore to the 
veſſel happening to overturn, he fell into the ſea, whilſt he 
hurried forward too precipitately. Being loaded with hea- 
vy armour, he ſunk to the bottom, and periſhed in the very 
moment when he muſt have taken full poſlcflion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could deſire. Verrina was 
the firſt who diſcovered this fatal accident, and foreſeeing, 
at once, all its conſequences, concealed it with the utmoſt 
induſtry from every one but a few leaders of the conſpiracy, 
Nor was it difficult, amidſt the darkneſs and confuſion of 
the night, to have kept it ſecret, until a treaty with the ſe- 
nators ſhould have put the city in the power of the conſpi- 
rators. All their hopes of this were diſconcerted by the im- 
prudence of Jerome Fieſco, who, when the -deputies of the 
ſenate inquired for his brother, the count -of Lavagna, that 
they might make their propoſals to him, replied with a child- 
iſh vanity, „I am now the only perſon to whom that title 
belongs, and with me you muſt treat. Theſe words dil. 
covered as well to his friends as to his enemies what had 
happened, and made the impreſſion which might have been 
expected upon both. The deputies, encouraged by this 


event, the only one which could occaſion ſuch a ſudden re- 


volution as might turn to their advantage, aſſumed inſtantly 
with admirable preſence of mind, a new tone, ſuitable to the 
change in their circumſtances, and made high demands, 
While they endeavoured to gain time by protracting the re- 
gotiation, the reſt of the ſenators were buſy in afſembling 
their partiſans, and in forming a body capable of defending 
the palace of the republic. On the ether hand, the con- 
ſpirators, aſtoniſhed at the death of a man whom they adot- 
ed and truſted, and placing no confidence in Jerome, a gi& 
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dy youth, felt their courage die away, and their arms fall 
tom their hands. That profound and amazing ſecrecy 
with which the conſpiracy had been concerted, and which 
had contributed hitherto ſo much to its ſucceſs, proved now 
the chief cauſe of its miſcarriage. The leader was gone; 
the greater part of thoſe who ated under him, knew not 
his conſidents, and were ſtrangers to the object at which be 
aimed. There was no perſon among them whoſe authority 
or abilities entitled him to aſſume Fieſeo's place, or to finiſh 
his plan; after having loſt the ſpirit which animated it, life 
and activity deſerted the whole body. Many of the con- 
ſpirators withdrew to their houſes, hoping that amidſt the 
darkneſs of the night they had paſſed unobſerved, and might 
remain unknown. Others ſought for ſafety by a timely 
retreat; and before break. of day, moit of them fled with 


precipitation from a city, which but a few hours before, 


was ready to acknowledge them as maſters, 
Next morning every thing was quiet in Genoa; not an 
enemy was to be ſcen; few marks of the violence of the former 


night appeared, the conſpirators having conducted their 


enterpriſe with more noiſe than bloodſhed, and gained all 
their advantages by ſurpriſe, rather than by force of arms. 


Towards evening, Andrew Doria returned to the city, be- 
ing met by all the inhabitants, who received him with ac- 


clamations of joy. Though the diſgrace as well as danger 


of the preceding night were freſh in his mind, and the 


maugled body of his kinſman ſtill before his eyes, ſuch was 
his moderation as well as magnauimity, that the decree iſ- 


ſued by the ſenate againſt the conſpirators, did not exceed 


that juſt meaſure of ſeverity which was requiſite for the 
ſupport of government, and- was dictated neither by the 
wolence of reſentment, nor the rancour of revenge . 


* Thuan, 93. Sigonii Vita Andræ Doriæ, 1196. La Conjur- 


ation du Compte. de Fieſque, par Cardin. de Retz. Adriani I. 


toria, lib. vi. 359. Folietæ Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fieſci, ap. Græv. 


Chef. Ital. i. 883. 


i remarkable, that cardinal de Retz, at the age of eigh- 
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After taking the neceſſary precautions for preventing the 
flame, which was now ſo happily extinguiſhed, from break. 
ing out anew, the firſt care of the ſenate was to ſend an 
ambaſſador to the emperor, to give him a particular detail of 
what happened, and to beg lis aſſiſtance towards the reduc. 
tion of Montobbio, a ſtrong fort on the hereditary eſtate of 
the Fieſci, in which Jerome had ſhut himſelf up. Charles 
was no leſs alarmed than aſtoniſhed at an event ſo ſtrange 


and unexpected. He could not believe that Fieſco, hoy 


bold or adventurous ſoever, durſt have attempted ſuch an en- 
terpriſe, but on foreign ſuggeſtion, and from the hope of 
foreign aid. Being informed that the duke of Parma was 
well acquainted with the plan of the conſpirators, he imme. 
diately ſuppoſed that the pope could not be ignorant of a 
meaſure, which his ſon had countenanced. Proceeding 
from this to a farther conjecture, which Paul's cautious max- 
ims of policy in other inſtances rendered extremely probable, 
he concluded that the French king muſt have known and 
approved of the deſign; and he began to apprehend that 
this ſpark might again kindle the flame of war which had 
raged ſo long in Italy. As he had drained his Italian ter- 
ritories of troops on account of the German war, he was al- 
together unprovided for reſiſting any hoſtile attack in that 
country; and on the firſt appearance of danger, he muſt 
have detached thither the greateſt part of his forces for its 
defence. In this ſituation of affairs, it would have been al 
together imprudent in the emperor to have advanced in per- 
ſon againſt the clector, until he ſhould learn with ſome de- 
gree of certainty whether ſuch a ſcene were not about to 
open in Italy, as might put it out of his power to keep the 
field with an army ſufficient to oppoſe him. 


teen, compoſed. a hiſtory of this conſpiracy, containing ſuch 3 
diſcovery of his admiration of Fieſco and his enterpriſe, as ret- 
der it not ſurpriſing that a miniſter, ſo jealous and diſcerning # 
Richlieu, ſhould be led, by the peruſal of it, to predict the tit. 
bulent and dangerous ſpirit of that young eccleſiaſtic. Mem. 4e 


Retz, tom, i. p. 13. 
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BOOK IX. 


Tar emperof®s dread of the hoſtile- intentions of the pope 


and French king did not proceed from any imaginary or ill- 


grounded ſuſpicion, Paul had already given the ſtrongeſt 


proofs both of his jealouſy and enmity. Charles could not 
hope that Francis, after a rivalſhip of ſo long continuance, 
would behold the great advantages which he had gained o- 
ver the confederate proteſtants, without feeling his ancient 
emulation revive. He was not deceived in this conjecture, 
Francis had obſerved the rapid progreſs of his arms with 


deep concern, and though hitherto prevented, by circum- - 


ances which have been mentioned, from interpoſing in or- 
der to check them, he was now convinced that, if he did not 


make ſome extraordinary and timely effort, Charles muſt 


acquire ſuch a degree of power as would enable him to give 


law to the reſt of Europe. This apprehenſion which did 
not take its riſe from the jealouſy of rivalſhip alone, but 


was entertained by the wiſeſt politicians of the age, ſuggeſts 
ed various expedients which might ſerve to retard the courſe 


of the emperor's victories, and to form by degrees ſuch a a 


combination againſt him as might put a ſtop to his danger- 
ous career, 

With this view, Francis inſtructed his emiſſaries in Ger- 
many to employ all their addreſs in order to revive the cou- 
rage of the confederates, and to prevent them from ſubmit- 
ting to the emperor. He made liberal offers of his aſſiſtance 
to the elector and landgrave, whom he knew to be the moſt 
zealous as well as the moſt powerful of the whole body; he 
uled every argument and propoſed every advantage which 
could either confirm their dread of the emperor's deſigns, or 
determine them not to imitate the inconſiderate credulity 
of their aſſociates, in giving up their religion and liberties 
to his diſpoſal. While he took this ſtep towards continu- 
irg the civil war which raged in Germany, he endeavoured 
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likewiſe to ſtir up foreign enemies againſt the emperor, 
He ſolicited Solyman to ſeize this favorrable opportunity 
of invading Hungary, which had been drained of all the 
troops neceſſary for its defence, in order to form the army 
againſt the confederates of Smalkalde. He exhorted the 
pope to repair, by a vigorous and ſeaſonable effort, the er- 
ror of which he had been guilty in contributing to raiſe the 
emperor to ſuch a formidable height of power. Finding 
Paul, both from the conſciouſneſs of his own miſtake, and 
his dread of its conſequences, abundantly diſpoſed to liſten 
to what he ſuggeſted, he availed himſelf of this favourable 
diſpoſition which the pontiff began to diſcover, as an argu- 
ment to gain the Venetians. He endeavoured to convince 
them that nothing could ſave Italy, and even Europe, from 
oppreſſion and ſervitude, but their joining with the pope 
and him, in giving the firſt beginning to a general confede- 
racy, in order to humble that ambitious potentate, whom 
tacy had all equal reaſon to dread. | 
Having fet on foot theſe negotiations in the ſouthern 
courts, he turned his attention. next towards thoſe in the 
north of Europe. As the king of Denmark had particular 
reaſons to be offended with the emperor, Francis imagined 
that the object of the league which he had projected would 
be highly acceptable to him: and leſt conſiderations of cau- 
tion or prudence would reſtrain him from joining in it, he 
attempted to overcome theſe, by offering him the young 
queen of Scots in marriage to his fon T. As the miniſters 
who governed England in the name of Edward VI. had o- 
penly declared themſelves converts to the opinions of the 
reformers, as ſoon as it became ſafe upon Henry's death to 
lay aſide that diſguiſe which his intolerant bigotry had for- 
ceil them to aſſume, Francis flattered himſelf that their zcal 
would not allow them to remain inactive ſpectators of the o- 
verthrow and deſtruction of thoſe who profeſſed the ſame 
faith with themſelves. He hoped, that notwithitauding 


+ Mcm, de Rübier, i. 600, 606. 
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the ſtruggles of faction incident to a minority, and the prof. 
pect of an approaching rupture with the Scots, he might pre- 
vail on them likewiſe to take part in the common cauſe g. 

While Francis employed ſuch a variety of expedients, 
and exerted himſelf with ſuch extraordinary activity, to 
rouſe the different ſtates of Europe againſt his rival, he did 
not negle& what depended on himſelf alone. He levied 
troops in all parts of his dominions; he collected military 
ſtores; he contracted with the Swiſs cantons for a conſider- 
able body of men; he put his finances in admirable order; 
he remitted conſiderable ſums to the eleQor and landgrave; 
and took all the other ſteps neceſſary towards commencing 
hoſtilities, on the ſhorteſt warning, and with the greateſt 
vigour . : 

Operations ſo complicated, and which required the put- 
ting ſo many inſtruments in motion, did not eſcape the em- 
peror's obſervation. He was early informed of Francis's 
intrigues in the ſeveral courts of Europe, as well as of his 
domeſtic preparations; and ſenſible how fatal an interrup- 
tion a foreign war would prove to his deſigns in Germany, 
he trembled at the proſpect of that event. The danger, 
however, appeared to him as unavoidable as it was great. 
He knew the inſatiable and well- directed ambition of Soly- 
man, and that he always choſe the ſeaſon for beginning his 
military enterpriſes with prudence equal to the valour with 
which he conducted them. The pope, as he had good rea- 
ſon to believe, wanted not pretexts to juſtify a rupture, nor 
inclination to begin hoſtilities. He had already made ſome 
diſcovery of his ſentiments, by expreſſing a joy altogether 
unbecoming the head of the church, upon receiving an ac- 
count of the advantage which the elector of Saxony had 
gained over Albert of Brandenburg; and as he was now ſe- 
cure of finding, in the French king, an ally of ſufficient 
power to ſupport him, he was at no pains to conceal the vio» 


j Mem de Ribier, i. 635. 
* Ibid. 595. 
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lence and extent of his enmity 5. The Venetians, Charles 
was well aſſured, had long obſerved the growth of his pow. 
er with jealouſy, which, added to the ſolicitations and promi. 
ſes of France, might at laſt quicken their flow counſels, and o- 
vercome their natural caution. The Danes and Engliſh, it 
was evident, had both peculiar reaſon to be diſguſted, as well 
as ſtrong motives to at againſt him. But above all, he 
dreaded the active emulation of Francis himſelf, whom he 
conſidered as the ſoul and mover of any confederacy that 
could be formed againſt him; and as that monarch had af: 
forded protection to Verrina, who ſailed directly to Mar- 
ſeilles upon the miſcarriage of Fieſco's conſpiracy, Charles 
expected every moment to fee the commencement of thoſe 
hoſtile operations in Italy, of which he conceived the in- 
ſurrection in Genoa to have been only the prelude. - 
But while he remained in this ftate of ſuſpenſe and folt. 
citude, there was one circumitance which afforded him ſome 
proſpect of avoiding the danger. The French king's health 
began to decline. A diſeaſe, which was the effect of his in- 
temperance and inconſiderate purſuit of pleaſure, preyed gra- 
dually on his conſtitution. The preparations for war, as wel 
as the negotiations in the different courts, began to Ianguith, 
together with the monarch who gave ſpirit to both. The Ge- 
noeſe, during that interval [ March] reduced Montobbio, took 
Jerome Fieſco priſoner, and having put him to death, to- 
gether with his chief adherents, extinguiſhed all remains of 
the conſpiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in Germany, 
deſpairing of timely aſſiſtance from France, ſubmitted to the 
emperor. Even the landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to abandon 
the elector, and to bring matters to a ſpeedy accommods- 
tion, on ſuch terms as he could obtain. In the mean time, 
Charles waited with impatience the iſſue of a diſtemper 
which was to decide whether he muſt relinquiſh all other 
ſchemes, in order to prepare for reſiſting a combination of 
the greater part of Europe againſt him, or whether be 


$ Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 637. 
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might proceed to invade Saxony, without interruption or 


fear of danger. 
The good fortune, ſo remarkably propitious to his fami- 


ly, that ſome hiſtorians have called it the Star of the Houſe | 


of Auſtria, did not deſert him on this occaſion. Francis 
died at Rambouillet, on the laſt day of March, in the fiity- 
third year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign, 
During twenty-eight years of that time, an avowed rivalſhip 
ſubſiſted between him and the emperor, which involved not 
only their own dominions, but the greater part of Europe, 
in wars, which were proſecuted. with more violent animoſi- 
ty, and Jrawn out to a greater length, than had been known 
in any former period. Many circumſtances contributed to 
this. Their animoſity was founded in oppoſition of inter- 
elt, heightened by perſonal emulation, and exaſperated not 
ouly by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal inſults. At the 


ſame time, whatever advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards 


gaining the aſcendant, was wonderfully balauced by ſome 
favourable eircumftance peculiar to the other. The empe- 
ror's dominions were of greater extent, the French king's 
lay more compact; Francis governed his kingdom with ab- 
ſolute power; that of Charles was limited, but he ſupplied 
the want of authority by addreſs: the troops of the former 
were more impetuous and enterpriſing; thoſe of the latter 
better diſciplined, and more patient of fatigue, The talents 
and abilities of the two monarchs were as different as the 
advantages which they poſſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to 


prolong the conteſt between them. Francis took his reſo» _ 


lutions ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, and 
puſhed them into execution with a moſt adventurous cou- 
rage; but being deftitute of the perſeverance neceſſary to 
ſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned his deſigns, or re- 
laxed the vigour of purſuit, from impatience, and ſometimes 
from levity. Charles deliberated long, and determined 
with coolneſs; but having once fixed his plan, he adhered 
to it with inflexible obſtinacy, and neither danger nor diſ- 
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couragement could turn him afide from the execution of it- 


The ſucceſs of their enterpriſes was ſuitable to the diverſity 
of their characters, and was uniformly influenced by it. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often diſconcerted the 
emperor's beſt laid ſchemes; Charles, by a more calm but 
ſteady proſecution of his deſigus, checked the rapidity of 
his rival's career, and baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous 
efforts. The former, at the opening of a war or of a cam. 
paign, broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a tor. 
rent, and carried. all. before him; the latter, waiting until 


he ſaw the force of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the 


end not only all that he had loit, but made new acquiſitions, 
Few of the French monarch's attempts towards conqueſt, 
whatever promiſing aſpect they might wear at firſt, were 
conducted to a happy iſſue; many of the emperor's enterpri- 
ſes, even after they appeared deſperate and impracticable, 
terminated in the moſt proſperous manner. Francis was 
dazzled with the ſplendour of an undertaking; Charles wa 
allured by the proſpect of its turning to his advantage, 
The degree, however, of their comparative merit and re- 
putation has not been fixed either by a ſtri& ſcrutiny into 
their abilities for government, or by an impartial -conſider- 
tion of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their undertakings: and 
Francis is one of thoſe monarchs who. occupies. a higher 
rank in the temple of Fame, than either his talents or per- 
formances entitle him-to hold. This pre-eminence he owed 
to many. different circumſtances. The ſuperiority which 
Charles acquired by the vidory of Pavia, and which fron 
that period he preſerved through the remainder of his reig 
was ſo manifeſt, that. Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exorbs 
tant and growing dominion, was viewed by moſt of the other 
powers, not only with the partiality which naturally ariſe 
for thoſe who gallantly maintain an unequal conteſt, bit 
with the favour due to one who was reſiſting a common ene 
my, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to a monarch equal 
formidable to them all, The characters of prunces, too 
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ſpecially among their contemporaries, depend not only upon 
their talents for government, but upon their qualities as men. 
Francis, notwithſtanding the many errors conſpicuous in his 
foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſtration, was neverthe- 


leſs humane, beneficent, generous. He poſſeſſed dignity 


without pride; affability free from meanneſs; and courteſy 
exempt from deceit. All who had acceſs to him, and no 
man of merit was ever denied that privilege, reſpected and 
loved him. Captivated with his perſonal qualities, his 
ſubjects forgot his defects as a monarch, and admiring him 
as the moſt accompliſhed and amiable gentleman in his do- 
minions, they hardly murmured at acts of male-adminiſtra- 
tion, which, in a prince of leſs engaging diſpoſitions, would 
have been deemed nnpardonable. This admiration, how- 
ever, muſt have been temporary only, and would have died 
away, with the courtiers who beſtowed it; the illuſion ariſ- 
ing from his private virtues muſt have ceaſed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public conduct with its uſual im- 
partiality; but another circumſtance prevented this, and his 
name hath been tranſmitted to poſterity with inereaſing re- 


| putation, Science and the arts had, at that time, made 


little progreſs in France. They were juſt beginning to ad- 
vance beyond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, 
and which had hitherto been their only ſeat. Francis took 
tem immediately under his protection, and vied with Leo 
himſelf, in the zeal and munificence with which he encou- 
raged them. He invited learned men to his court, he con- 
verſed with them familiarly, he employed them in buſineſs, 
he raiſed them to offices of dignity, and honoured them 
with his confidence. That order of men, not more prone 
to complain when denied the reſpect to which they conceive 
themſelves entitled, than apt to be pleaſed when treated 
vith the diſtinction which they conſider as their due, 
thought they could not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a bene- 
factor, and ſtrained their invention, and employed all their 
ugenuity in panegyric. Succeeding authors, warmed with 
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their deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, adopted their ence. 
miums, and even added to them. The appellation of Father 
of Letters beſtowed upon Francis, hath rendered his memory 
ſacred among hiſtorians; and they ſeem to have regarded it 
as a ſort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, or to point out 
his defects. Thus Francis, notwithſtanding his inferior + 
bilities, and want of ſucceſs, hath more than equalled the 
fame of Charles. The good qualities which he poſſeſſed as 
a man, have entitled him to greater admiration and praiſe 
than have been beſtowed upon the extenſive genius and for- 
tunate arts of a more capable, but leſs amiable rival. 

By his death a conſiderable change was made in the ſtate of 
Europe. Charles, grown old in the arts of government and 
command, had now to contend only with younger. mon- 
archs, who could not be regarded as worthy to enter the 
liſts with him, who had ſtood ſo many encounters with Hen- 
ry VIII. and Francis I. and come off with honour in all 
thoſe different ſtruggles. By this event, he was eaſed of 
all his diſquietude, and was happy to find that he might be- 
gin with ſafety thoſe operations againſt the elector of Saxo- 
ny, which he had hitherto been obliged to ſufpend. He 
knew the abilities of Henry II. who had juſt mounted the 
throne of France, to be greatly inferior to thoſe of his fa- 
ther, and foreſaw that he would be ſo much occupied for 
ſome time in diſplacing the late king's miniſters, whom he 
hated, and in gratifying the ambitions demands of his own 
favourites, that he had nothing to dread, either from his 
perſonal efforts, or from any oonfederacy which this unexpe- 
rienced prince could form. 

But as it was uncertain how long ſuch an interval of ſe- 
curity might continue, Charles determined inſtantly to im- 
prove it: and as ſoon as he heard of Francis's demiſe, he be- 
gan his march [ April 13] from Egra on the borders of Bo- 
hemia. But the departure of the papal troops, together 
with the retreat of the Flemings, had ſo much diminiſhed 
his army, that ſixteen thouſand men were all he could aſſem 
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ble. With this inconſiderable body he ſet out on an ex- 
pedition, the event of which was to decide what degree of 
authority he ſhould poſſeſs from that period in Germany: 
but as this little army conſiſted chiefly of the veteran Spauiſli 
and Italian bands, he did not, in truiting to them, commit 
much to the deciſion of chance; and even with ſo ſmall a 
force he had reaſon to entertain the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
ſucceſs. The elector had levied an army greatly ſuperior in 
number; but neither the experience and diſcipline of his 
troops, nor the abilities of his officers, were to be compared 
with thoſe of the emperor. The elector, beſides, had al- 
ready been guilty of an error, which deprived him of all the 
advantage which he might have derived from his ſuperiority 
in number, and was alone ſufficient to have occaſioned his 
ruin. Inftead of keeping his forces united, he detached one 
great body towards the frontiers of Bohemia, in order to fa- 
cilitate his junction with the malecontents of that kingdom, 
and cantoned a conſiderable part of what remained in diffe- 
rent places of Saxony, where he expected the emperor would 
make the firſt impreſſion, vainly imagining that open towns, 
with ſmall garriſons, might be rendered tenable againſt an e- 
nemy. 

The emperor entered the fonthern frontier of Saxony, 
and attacked Altorf upon the Elſter. The impropriety of 
the meaſure which the elector had taken was immediately 
ſeen, the troops poſted in that town ſurrendering without 
reſiſtance; and thoſe in all the other places between that 
and the Elbe, either imitated their example, or fled as the 
Imperialiſts approached. Charles that they might not re- 
cover from the panic with which they ſeemed to be ſtruck, 


adranced without loſing a moment. The elector, who. 


had fixed his head-quarters at Meiſſen, continued in his 

wonted ſtate of fluctuation and uncertainty. He even be- 

came more undetermined, 4n proportion as the danger drew 

near, and called for prompt and deciſive reſolutions. Some- 

times he acted as if he had reſolved to defend the banks of the 
Vol. III. Bb | 
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Elbe, and to hazard a battle with the enemy, as ſoon as the 
detachments which he had called in were able to join him, 
At other times he abandoned this as raſh and perilous, ſeem. 
ing to adopt the more prudent counſels of thoſe who advil. 
ed him to endeavour at protracting the war, and for that 
end to retire under the fortifications of Wittemberg, where 
the Imperialifts could not attack him without manifeſt dif. 
advantage, and where he might wait, in ſafety, for the ſuc. 
cours which he expected from Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, 
and the proteſtant cities on the Baltic. Without fixing 

upon either of theſe plans, he broke down the bridge at 
Meiſſen, and marched along tbe eaſt bank of the Elbe to 
Muhlberg. There he deliberated anew, and, after much 
heſitation, adopted one of thoſe middle ſchemes, which are 
always acceptable to feeble minds incapable of deciding. 
He left a detachment at Muhlberg to oppoſe the Imperial- 
zits, if they ſhould attempt to paſs at that place, and ad- 
vaneing a few miles with his maiu body, encamped there in 
expectation of the event, according to which he propoſed to 
regulate his ſubſequent motions. 

Charles, meanwhile, puſhing forward inceſſantly, arrived 
the evening of the twenty-third of April on the banks of 
the Elbe, oppoſite to Muhlberg. The river, at that place, 
was three hundred paces in breadth, above four feet in 
depth, its current rapid, and the bank poſſeſſed by the Sax- 


ons was higher than that which he occupied. Undiſmayed, 


however, by all theſe obſtacles, he called together his gene- 
ral officers, and, without aſking their opinions, communicat- 
ed to them his intention of attempting next moraing to 
force his paſſage over the river, and to attack the enemy 
wherever he could come up with them. They all expreſſed 
their aſtoniſhment at ſuch a bold reſolution; and even the 
duke of Alva, though naturally daring and impetuous, and 
Maurice of Saxony, notwithſtanding his impatience to cruſh 
his rival the elector, remonflrated earneſtly againſt it. But 


the emperor, confiding in his own judgment or good for- 
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tune, paid no regard to their arguments, and gave the or- 
ders neceſſary for executing his deſigns. | 


Early in the morning a body of Spaniſh and Italian foot. 
marched towards the river, and began an inceſſant fire upon 
the enemy. The long heavy muſkets uſed in that age, did 
execution on the oppoſite bank, and many of the ſoldiers, 


hurried on by a martial ardour in order to get nearer the 


enemy, ruſhed into the ſtream, and, advancing breaſt high, 
fired with a more certain aim, and with greater effect. Un- 


der cover of their fire, a bridge of boats was begun to be 
laid for the infantry; and a peaſant having undertaken to 


conduct the cavalry through the river by a ford with which- 


he was well acquainted, they alſo were put in motion. The 
Saxons poſted in Mulilberg endeavoured to obſtruct theſe 
operations, by a briſk fire from a battery which they had 
erected; but as a thick fog covered all the low grounds up- 
on the river,. they could not take aim with any certainty,. 
and the Imperialiſts ſuffered very little; at the ſame time 

the Saxons being much galled by the Spaniards and Italians, - 
they ſet on fire ſome boats which had been collected near 
the village, and prepared to retire. The Imperialiſts per- 
ceiving this, ten Spaniſh ſoldiers inſtantly ſtript themſelves, 

and holding their ſwords with their teeth, ſwam acroſs the 
river, put to flight ſuch of the Saxons as ventured to oppoſe 
them, ſaved from the flames as many boats as were ſufficient . 
to complete their own bridge, and by this ſpirited and ſuc- 

ceſs] action, encouraged their companions no leſs than they 
intimidated the enemy. 

By this time the cavalry, each trooper having a foot ſol- 
dier behind him, begau to enter the river, the light horſe 
marching in the front, followed. by the men at arms, whom - 
the emperor led in perſon, mounted on a Spaniſh horſe, . 
drelſed in a ſumptuous habit, and carrying a javelin in his- 
hand. Such a numerous body ſtruggling through a great . 
rer, in which, according to the directions of their guide, 
ley w were obliged to make ſeveral turns, ſometimes treading. 
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on a firm bottom, ſometimes ſwimming, preſented to their 
companions, whom they left behind, a ſpectacle equally mag. 
nificent and intereſtingf. Their courage, at laſt, ſurmount. 
ed every obſtacle, no man betraying any ſymptom of fear, 

when the emperor ſhared in the danger no leſs than the 
meaneſt ſoldier. 'The moment that they reached the oppo- 

lite ſide, Charles, without waiting the arrival of the reſt of 
the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons with the troops 

which had pailed along with him, who, fluſhed with their 

good fortune, and deſpiſing an enemy who had neglected to 

oppoſe them, when it might have been done with ſuch ad- 
vantage, made no account of their ſuperior numbers, and 

marched on as to a certain victory. 

During all theſe operations, which neceſſarily confront 
much time, the elector remained inactive in his camp; and 
from an infatuation which appears to be ſo amazing, that 
the beſt informed hiſtorians impute it to the treacherous arts 
of his generals, who deceived him by falſe intelligence, he 
would not believe that the emperor had paſſed the river, or 


could be fo near at hand*. Being convinced, at laſt, of his 
fatal miſtake, by the concurring teſtimony of eye-witnelles, . 
he gave orders for retreating towards Wittemberg. But a l 
German army, encumbered, as uſual, with baggage and ar- 1 


tillery, could not be put ſuddenly in motion. They had juſt 2 
begun to march when the light troops of the enemy came { 
in view, and the elector ſaw an engagement to be unavoid- 10 
able. As he was no leſs bold in action than irreſolute in Nl 
council, he made the diſpoſition for battle with the greateſt hs 
preſence of mind, and in the moſt proper manner, taking 
advantage of a great foreſt to cover his wings, ſo as to pre- 
vent his being ſurrounded by the enemy's cavalry, which 
were far more numerous than his own. The emperor, like- 
wiſe, ranged his men in order as they came up, and riding 


+ Avila, 1135, a. 
* Camerar. ap. Freher, ili. 493. Steuv. Corp. IIiſt. Germ. 
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along the ranks, exhorted them with few but efficacious 


words to do their duty. It was with a very different ſpi- 


rit that the two armies advanced to the charge. As the day, 
which had hitherto been dark and cloudy, happened to clear: 


vp at that moment, this accidental circumſtance made an 
impreſſion on the different parties correſponding to the tone 
of their minds; the Saxons, ſurpriſed and diſheartened, felt 
pain at being expoſed fully to the view of the enemy; the 


Imperialiſts, being now ſecure that the proteſtant forces 


could not eſcape from them, rejoiced at the return of ſun- 
line, as a certain preſage of victory. The ſhock of battle 
would not have been long doubtful, if the perſonal courage 


which the elector diſplayed, together with the activity which 


ke exerted from the moment that the approach of the ene- 


my rendered an engagement certain, and cut off all poſſibili- 
ty of heſitation, had not revived in ſome degree the ſpirit of 


bis troops. They repulſed the Hungarian light-horſe who 
began the attack, and received with firmneſs the:men at arms 
who next advanced to the charge; but as theſe were the 


flower of the Imperial army, were commanded by experien- 
ced officers, and fought under the emperor's eye, the Saxons 
ſoon began to give way, and the light troops rallying at the 


lame time and falling on their flanks, the flight became ge- 


neral. A ſmall body of choſen ſoldiers, among whom the 


cector had fought in perſon, {till continued to defend them- 


lelres, and endeavoured to ſave their maſter by-retiring into. 
| the foreſt; but being ſurrounded on every fide, the elector 


wounded in the face, exhauſted with fatigue, and perceiving 
all reſiſtance to be vain, ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner. He 


was conducted immediately towards the emperor, whom he 
found juſt returned from the purſuit, ſtanding on the field 


0! battle in the full exultation of ſucceſs, and receiving the 
cougratulations of his officers, upon this complete victory 
obtained by his valour and conduct. Even in ſuch an un- 
lortunate and humbling ſituation, the elector's behaviour 
Was equally magnanimous and decent, Senſible of his con- 
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At theſe words he turned from him abruptly with an haugh- 
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dition, he approached his conqueror without any of the ſul. 
lenneſs or pride which would have been improper in a cap. 
tive; and conſcious of his own dignity, he deſcended to no 
mean ſubmiſſion, unbecoming the high ſtation which he 
held among the German princes. © The fortune of war,” 
{aid he, © has made me your priſoner, moſt gracious empe- 
ror, and I hope to be treated“ Here, Charles harſhly 
interrupted him: “ And am I then, at laſt, acknowledged 
to be emperor? Charles of Ghent was the only title you 
lately allowed me. You ſhall be treated as you deſerve.” 


ty air. To this cruel repulſe, the king of the Romans add. 
ed reproaches in his own name, uſing expreſſions ſtill more 
ungenerous and inſulting. The elector made no reply; but, 
with an unaltered countenance, which diſcovered neither 


altoniſhment nor dejection, accompanied the Spaniſh ſoldi- 


ers appointed to guard him f. 


This deciſive victory coſt the Imperialiſts only fifty men, 
Twelve hundred of the Saxons were killed, chiefly in the 


purſuit, and a greater number taken priſoners. About four 


hundred kept in a body, and eſcaped to Wittemberg, toge- 
ther with the electoral prince, who had likewiſe been wound- 


ed in the action. After reſting two days in the field of 


battle, partly to refreſh his army, and partly to receive the 
deputies of the adjacent towns, which were impatient to ſe- 
cure his protection by ſubmitting to his will, the emperor 
began to move towards Wittemberg, that he might termi- 
nate the war at once, by the reduction of that city. The 


| 

| 
unfortunate elector was carried along in a ſort of triumph, | 
and expoſed every where, as a captive, to his own ſubjects; , 
a ſpectacle extremely afflicting to them, who both honoured 
and loved him; though the iuſult was ſo far from ſubduing a 
his firm ſpirit, that it did not even ruffle the wonted tra- c 


quillity and compoſure of his mind. 

+ Sleid. Hiſt. 426. Thuan. 136. Hortenſius de Bello German. 
ap. Scard. vol. ii. 498. Deſcript. Pugnæ Mulberg. ibid. p. 55. 
P. Heuter. Rer. Aultr. lib, xi. c. 13. p. 298. 
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As Wittemberg, the reſidence, in that age, of the elec- 
toral branch of the Saxon family, was one of the {ſtrongeſt 
cities in Germany, and could not be taken, if properly de- 
fended, without great difficulty, the emperor marched thi- 
ther with the utmoft diſpatch, hoping that while the con- 
ſternation occaſioned by his victory was ſtill recent, the in- 
habitants might imitate the example of their countrymen, 
and ſubmit to his power, as ſoon as he appeared before their 
walls. But Sybilla of Cleves, the elector's wife, a woman 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed by her abilities than her virtue, inſtead 
of abandoning herſelf to tears and lamentations upon her 
huſband's misfortune, endeavoured by her example as well 
as exhortations, to animate the citizens. She inſpired them 
with ſuch reſolution, that, when ſummoned to ſurrender, 
they returned a vigorous anſwer, warning the emperor to 
behave towards their ſovereign with the reſpe& due to his 
rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of Branden- 
burg, who was ſtill a prifoner, precifely in the fame manner 
that he treated the elector. The ſpirit of the inhabitants, 
no leſs than the ſtrength of the city, ſeemed now to render 
a fizge in form neceſſary. After ſuch a ſignal victory, it 
would have been diſgraceful not to have undertaken it, tho? 
at the ſame time the emperor was deſtitute of every thing 
requiſite for carrying it on. But Maurice removed all diffi- 
culties by engaging to furniſh proviſions, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, pioneers, and whatever elſe ſhould be needed. Truſt- 
ing to this, Charles gave orders to apen the trenches before 
the town, It quickly appeared, that Maurice's eagerneſs 
to reduce the capital of thoſe dominions, which he expected 
as his reward for taking arms againſt his kinſman, and de- 
lerting the proteſtant cauſe, had led him to promiſe what 
excecded his power to perform. A battering train was, in- 
deed, carried ſafely down the Elbe from Dreſden to Wit- 
temberg; but as Maurice had not ſufficient force to preſerve 
a ſecure communication between his own territories and the 
camp of the beſiegers, count Mansfeldt, whoa commanded a 
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body of electoral troops, intercepted and deftroyed a convoy 
of proviſions and military ſtores, and diſperſed a band of pj. 
oneers deſtined for the ſervice of the Imperialiſts. This put 
a ſtop to the progreſs of the ſiege, and convinced the empe- 
ror, that as he could not rely on Maurice's promiſes, recourſe 
ought to be had to ſome more expeditious as well as more 
certain method of getting poſſeſſion of the town. 

The unfortunate elector was in his hands, and Charles 
was ungenerous and hard-hearted enough to take advantage 
of this, in order to make an experiment whether he might 
not bring about his deſign, by working upon the tenderneſs 
of a wife for her huſband, or upon the piety of children to- 
wards their parent. With this view, he ſummoned Sybilla 
a ſecond time to open the gates, letting her know that if ſhe 
again refuſed to comply, the elector ſhould anſwer with his 
head for her obſtinacy. To convince her that this was not 
an empty threat, he brought his priſoner to an immediate 
trial. The proceedings againit him were as irregular as the 
ſtratagem was barbarous. Inſtead of conſulting the ſtates 
of the empire, or remitting the cauſe to any court, which, 
according to the German conſtitution, might have legally 
taken cognizance of the elector's crime, he ſubjected the 
greateſt prince in the empire to the juriſdiction of a court- 
martial, compoſed of Spaniſh and Italian officers, and in 
which the unrelenting duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument for any 
act of violence, preſided [May 10]. This ſtrange tribunal 
founded its charge upon the ban of the empire which had 
been iſſued againſt the priſoner by the ſole authority of the 
emperor, and was deſtitute of every legal formality which 
could render it valid. But the court-martial, preſuming the 
elector to be thereby manifeſtly convicted of treaſon and re- 
bellion, condemned him to ſuffer death by being beheaded. 
This decree was intimated to the elector while he was amu— 
ling himſelf in playing at cheſs with Erneſt of Brunſwick 
his fellow-priſoner. He pauſed for a moment, though with- 

out diſcovering any ſymptom either of ſurpriſe or terror; 
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and after taking notice of the irregularity as well as in- 
jaſtice of the emperor's proceedings: “It is eaſy, conti- 
pued he, to comprehend his ſcheme. I muſt die, becauſe 
Wittemberg will not ſurrender, and 1 ſhall lay down my 
life with pleaſure, if, by that ſacrifice, I can preſerve the 
dignity of my houſe, and tranſmit to my poſterity the in- 
heritance which belongs to them. Would to God, that 
this ſentence may not affect my wife and children more than 
it intimidates me! and that they, for the ſake of adding a 
few days to a life already too long, may not renounce ho- 
nours and territories which they were born to poſſeſs * !“ 
He then turned to his antagoniſt, whom he challenged to 
continue the game. He played with his uſual attention 
and ingenuity, and having beat Erneſt, expreſſed all the ſa- 
tisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining ſuch victories. 
After this, he withdrew to his own apartment, that he 
might employ the reſt of his time in ſuch religious exereiſ- 
es as were proper in his ſituat ion . 

It was not with the ſame indifference, or compoſure, 


that the account of the elector's danger was received in 


Wittemberg. Sybilla, who had ſupported with ſuch un- 
daunted fortitude her huſband's misfortunes, while ſhe i- 
magined that they could reach no farther than to diminiſn 
lis power or territories, felt all her reſolution fail as ſoon as 
his life was threatened, Solicitous to fave that, ſhe deſpiſed 
every other conſideration; and was willing to make any ſa- 
crifice, in order to appeaſe an incenſed conqueror. At the 
ſame time, the duke of Cleves, the elector of Brandenburg, 
and Maurice, to none of whom Charles had communicated 
the true motives of his violent proceedings againſt the elec. 
tor, interceded warmly with him to ſpare his life. The 
tirſt was prompted ſo to do merely by compaſſion for his 
hiter, and regard for his brother-in-law. The two others 
dreaded the univerſal reproach that they would incur, if, 
ater having boaſted ſo often of the ample ſecurity which 


* 'Thuan. i. 142. + Struvü Corpus, 1050s 
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the emperor had promiſed them with reſpect to their religi- 
on, the firſt effe*t of their union with him ſhould be the pu- 
blic execution of a prince, who was juſtly held in reverence 
as the moſt zealous protector of the proteſtant cauſe. Mau. 
rice, in particular, foreſaw that he muſt become the object 
of deteſtation to the Saxons, and could never hope to go. 
vern them with tranquillity, if he were conſidered by them 
as acceſſary to the death of his neareſt kinſman, in order that 
he might obtain poſſeſſion of his dominious. 

While they, from ſuch various motives, ſolicited Charles, 
with the molt earneſt importunity, not to execute the ſen- 
tence; Sybilla, and his children, conjured the elector, by 
letters as well as meſſengers, to ſcruple at no conceſſion that 
would extricate him out of the preſent danger, and deliver 
them from their fears and anguiſh on his account. The 
emperor, perceiving that the expedient which he had tried 
began to produce the effect that he intended, fell by de- 
grees from his former rigour, and allowed himſelf to ſoften 
into promiſes of clemency and forgiveneſs, if the elector 
would ſhew himſelf worthy of his favour, by ſubmitting to 
reaſonable terms. The elector, on whom the conſideration 


of what he might ſuffer himſelf had made no impreſſion, 


was melted by the tears of his wife whom he loved, and 
could not reſiſt the intreaties of his family. In compliance 
with their repeated ſolicitations, he agreed to articles of ac- 
commodation [May 19,] which he would . otherwiſe have 
rejected with diſdain. The chief of them were, that he 
ſhould reſign the eleQoral dignity, as well for himſelf as for 
his poſterity, into the emperor's hands, to be diſpoſed of 
entirely at his pleaſure; that he ſhould inſtantly put the Im- 
perial troops in poſſeſſion of the cities of Wittemberg aud 
Gotha; that he ſhould ſet Albert of Brandenburg at liber- 
ty without ranſom; that he ſhould ſubmit to the decrees of 
the Imperial chamber, and acquieſce in whatever reforma- 
tion the emperor ſhould make in the conſtitution of that 
court; that he ſhould renounce all leagues againſt the em- 
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peror or king of the Romans, and enter into no alliance for 
the future, in which they were not comprehended. In re- 
turn for theſe important conceſſions, tlie emperor not only 
promiſed to ſpare his life, but to ſettle on him and his po- 
ſterity the city of Gotha and its territories, together with 
an annual penſion of fifty thouſand florins, payable out of 
the revenues of the electorate; and likewiſe to grant him a 
ſum in ready money to be applied towards the diſcharge of 
his debts. Even theſe articles of grace were clogged with 
the mortifying condition of his remaining the. emperor's 
priſoner during the relt of his life“. To the whole, 
Charles had ſubjoined, that he ſhould ſubmit to the decrees 
of the pope and council with regard to the controverted 
points in religion; but the elector, though he had been 
perſuaded to ſacrifice all the objects which men commonly 
hold to be the deareſt and moſt valuable, was inflexible with 
regard to this point; and neither threats nor intreaties could 
prevail to make him renounce what he deemed to be truth, 
or perſuade him to act in oppoſition to the dictates of his 
conſcience. 

As ſoon as the Saxon garriſon marched out of Wittem- 
berg, the emperor fulfilled his engagements to Maurice; 
aud in reward for his merit in having deſerted the prote- 
tant cauſe, and having contributed with ſuch ſucceſs to- 
wards the diffolution of the Smalkaldic league, he gave 
him poſſeſſion of that city, together with all the other towns 
in the electorate. It was not without reluctance, however, 

that he made ſuch a ſacrifice; the extraordinary ſucceſs of 
f his arms had begun to operate in its uſual manner, upon his 
ambitious mind, ſuggeſting new and vaſt projects for the 
d aggrandiſoment of his family, towards the accompliſhment 
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f or which the retaining of Saxony would have been of the 
0 utmoſt conſequence. But as this ſcheme was not then 
J pe tor execution, he durſt not yet venture to diſcloſe it; 
a | | 


* Sicid. 427. Thuan. i. 143. Du Mont. Corps Diplom. iv, 
I. 334. | 
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nor would it have been either ſafe or prudent to offend May. 
rice at this junQure, by ſuch a manifeſt violation of all the 
promiſes, which had ſeduced him to abandon his natural 
allies. 

The landgrave, Maurice*s father-in-law, was {till in arms; 
and though now left alone to maintain the proteſtant cauſe, 
was neither a feeble nor contemptible enemy. His domi- 
nions were of conſiderable extent; his ſubjects animated 
with zeal for the reformation; and if he could have held the 
Imperialiſts at bay for a ſhort time, he had much to hope 
from a party whoſe ſtrength was {till unbroken, whoſe u- 
nion as well as vigour might return, and which had reaſon 
to depend, with certainty, on being effectually ſupported by 
the king of France. The landgrave thought not of any 
thing ſo bold or adventurous; but being ſeized with the | 
ſame conſternation which had taken poſſeſſion of his aſſo- 
ciates, he was intent only on the means of procuring favour- 
able terms from the emperor, whom he viewed as a conquer- 
or, to whoſe will there was a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Mau- t 
rice encouraged this tame and pacific ſpirit, by magnifying u 


on the one hand, the emperor's power; by boaſting, on the e 
other, of his own intereſt with his victorious ally; and by t] 
repreſenting the advantageous conditions which he could li 
not fail of obtaining by his interceſſion for a friend, whom WW at 
he was ſo ſolicitous to ſave. Sometimes the landgrave was w 
ʒnduced to place ſuch unbounded confidence in his promiſes, . 
that he was impatient to bring matters to a final accommo- hi 


dation. On other occaſions, the emperor's exorbitant am- fut 
bition, reſtrained neither by the ſcruples of decency, not 
the maxims of juſtice, together with the recent and ſhocking 
proof which he had given of this in his treatment of the 
elector of Saxony, came ſo full into his thoughts, and 
made ſuch a lively impreſſion on them, that he broke of 
abruptly the negotiations which he had begun; ſeeming to 
be convinced that it was more prudent to depend for fatet] 
on his own arms, than to contide in Charles's generolitys 


1547. 
But this bold reſolution, which deſpair had ſuggeſted to an 
impatient ſpirit, fretted by diſappointments, was not of 
long continuance. Upon a more deliberate ſurvey of the 
enemy's power, as well as his own weakneſs, his doubts 
and fears returned upon him, and together with them the 
ſpirit of negotiating, and the deſire of accommodation. 

Maurice and the ele&or of Brandenburg ated as media» 
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tors between him and the emperor; and after all that the 
former had vaunted of his influence, the conditions preſerib- 


ed to the landgrave were extremely rigorous. The articles 
with regard to his renouncing the league of Smalkalde, ac- 
knowledging the emperor's authority, and ſubmitting ta 
the decrees of the Imperial chamber, were the ſame which 
had been impoſed on the eleQor of Saxony. Beſides theſe, 
he was required to ſurrender his perſon and territories to 
the emperor; to implore for pardon on his knees; to pay an 
hundred and fifty thouſand crowns towards defraying the 
expences of the war; to demoliſh the fortifications of all the 
towns in his dominions except one; to obhge the garriſon 
which he placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the 
emperor; to allow a free paſſage through his territories to 
the Imperial troops as often as it ſhall be demanded; to de- 


| liver up all his artillery and ammunition to the emperor; to ſet 


at liberty, withont ranſom, Henry of Brunſwick, together 
with the other priſoners whom he had taken during the 
war; and neither to take arms himſelf, nor to permit any of 
his ſubjects to ſerve againſt the emperor or his allies for the 
future +, 

The landgrave ratified theſe articles, though with the ut- 
moſt reluctance, as they contained no ſtipulation with re- 
gard to the manner in which he was to be treated, and left 
him entirely at the emperor's mercy. Neceſſity, however 
compelled him to give his aſſent to them. Charles who 
lad aſſumed the haughty and imperious tone of a conquex- 
or, ever fince the reduction of Saxony, inſiſted on uncondi- 
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tional fubmiſſion, and would permit nothing to be added 
to the terms which he had preſcribed, that could in auy de- 
gree limit the fulneſs of his power, or reſtrain him from be- 
having as he faw meet towards a prince whom he regarded 
as abſolutely at his diſpoſal. But though he would not 
vouchſafe to negotiate with the landgrave on ſuch a footing 
of equality, as to ſuffer any article to be inſerted among thoſe 
which he had diQated to him, that could be conſidered as a 
formal ſtipulation for the ſecurity and freedom of his own 
perſon; he, or his miniſters in his name, gave the elector 
of Brandenburg and Maurice ſuch full ſatisfaction with re- 
gard to this point, that they aſſured the landgrave, that 
Charles would behave to him in the ſame way as he had 
done to the duke of Wurtemberg, and would allow him, 
whenever he had made his ſubmiſſion, to return to his own 
| territories. Upon finding the landgrave to be ſtill poſſeſſed 
with his former ſuſpicions of the emperor's intentions, and 
unwilling to truſt verbal or ambiguous declarations, in a 
matter of ſuch eſſential concern as his own liberty, they ſent 
him a bond ſigned by. them both, containing the moſt ſo- 
lemn obligations, that if any violence whatfoever was offer- 
ed to his perſon, during his interview with the emperor, 
they would inſtantly ſurrender themſelves to his ſons, and 
remain in their hands to be treated by them in the ſame 
manner as the emperor ſhould treat him *. 

This, together with the indiſpenſable obligation of per- 
forming what was contained in the articles of which he had 
accepted, removed his doubts aad ſcruples, or made it necel- 
ſary to get over them. He repaired for that purpoſe, to 
the Imperial camp at Hall in Saxony, where a circumſtance 
occurred which revived his ſuſpicions and increaſed his fears. 
Juſt as he was about to enter the chamber of preſence, in or- 
der to make his public ſubmiſſion to the emperor, a copy 
of the articles which he had approved of was put into his 
bands, in order that he might ratify them anew. Upon 
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peruſing them, he perceived that the Imperial miniſters had 
added two new articles; one importing, that if any diſputs 
ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of the former condi- 
tions, the emperor ſhould have the right of putting what in- 
terpretation upon them he thought moſt reaſonable; the o- 
ther, that the landgrave was bound to ſubmit implicitly to 
the deciſions of the council of Trent. This unworthy arti- 
fice, calculated to ſurpriſe him into an approbation of arti- 
cles, to which he had not the moſt diſtant idea of aſſenting, 
by propoſing them to him at a time when his mind was en- 
groſſed and diſquieted with the thoughts of that humiliat- 
ing ceremony which he had to perform, filled the landgrave 
with indignation, and. made him break out into all thoſe 
violent expreſſions of rage to which his temper was prone. 
With ſome difficulty, the cleQor of I- andenburg and Mau- 
rice prevailed at length on the emperor's miniſters to drop 
the former article as unjuſt, and to explain the latter in ſuch 
a manner, that he could agree to it, without openly renouuc- 
ing the proteſtant religion. | 

This obſtacle being ſurmounted, the landgrave was im- 
patient to finiſh a ceremony which, how mortifying ſoever, 


had been declared necefſary towards his obtaining pardon.” 


The emperor was ſeated on a magnificent throne, with all 
the enſiigns of his dignity, ſurrounded by a- numerous train 
of the princes of the empire, among whom was Henry of 
Brunſwick, lately the landgrave's priſoner, and now, by a 
iudden reverſe of fortune, a ſpectator of his humiliation. 
The landgrave was introduced with great ſolemnity, and ad- 
vancing. towards the throne, fell upon his knees. His 
chancellor, who walked behind him, immediately read, by 
bis maſter's command, a paper which contained an humble 
conteſſion of the crime-whereof he had been guilty; an ac» 
knowledgment that he had merited on that account the moſt 
ſevere puniſhment; an abſolute reſignation of himſelf aud 
his dominions to be diſpoſed of at the emperor's pleaſure; 


i lubmifſive petition ſor pardon, his hopes of which were 
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founded entirely on the emperor's clemency; and it con- 
cluded with promiſes of behaving, for the future, like a 
ſubject whoſe principles of loyalty and obedience would be 
confirmed, and would even derive new force from the ſenti- 
ments ot gratitude which muſt hereafter fill and animate his 
heart, While the chancellor was reading this abject de- 
Claration, the eyes of all the ſpectators were fixed on the 
unfortunate landgrave; few could behold a prince, ſo pow. 
erful as well as high-ſpirited, ſuing for mercy in the poſture 
of a ſuppliant, without being touched with commiſeration, 
and perceiving ſerious reflections ariſe in their minds upon 
the inſtability and emptineſs of human grandeur. The em- 
peror viewed the whole tranſaction with an haughty unfeel. 
ing compoſure; and preſerving a profound ſilence himſelf, 
made a hgn to one ofthis ſecretaries to read his anſwer: the 
tenor of which was, That though he might have juſtly in- 
fiited on him the grievous-puniſhment which his crimes de- 
ferved, yet, prompted by his own generoſity, moved by the 


ſolicitations of ſeveral princes in behalf of the landgrave, 


and influenced by his penitential acknowledgments, he 
would not deal with him according to the rigour of juſtice, 
and would ſubje& him to no penalty that was not ſpecified 


in the articles which he had already ſubſcribed. The mo- 


ment the ſecretary had finiſhed, Charles turned away abrupt- 
ly, without deigning to give the unhappy ſupplant any 
gn of compaſſion or reconcilement. He did not even de- 
fire him to riſe from his knees; which the landgrave having 
ventured to do unbidden, advanced towards the emperor 
with an intention to kiſs his hand, flattering himſelf, that 
his guilt being now fully expiated, he might preſume to 
take that liberty. But the elector of Brandenburg, per- 
- ceiving that this familiarity would be offenſive to the empe- 
ror, interpoſed, and deſired the landgrave to go along with 
him and Maurice to the duke of Alva's apartments in the 


caſtle. 
He was received and entertained by that nobleman with 
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the reſpect and courteſy due to ſuch a gueſt. But after 
ſupper, while he was engaged in play, the duke took the 
clector and Maurice aſide, and communicated to them the 
emperor's orders, that the landgrave mult remain a priſoner in 
that place under the cuſtody of a Spaniſh guard. As they 
kad not hitherto entertained the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of the 
emperor's ſincerity or rectitude of intention, their ſurpriſe 
was exceſſive, and .their indignation not inferior to it, on 
diſcovering how greatly they had been deceived themſelves, 
and how infamouſly abuſed, in having been made the inſtru— 
ments of deceiving and ruining their friend. They had re- 
courſe to complaints, to arguments, and to entreaties, in or- 
der to fave themſelves from that diſgrace, and to extricate 
Lim out of the wretched ſituation into which he had been 
betrayed by too great confidence in them. But the duke 
of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the neceſſity of ex- 
ccuting the emperor's commands. By this time it grew 
late, and the landgrave, who knew nothing of what had paſ- 


ied, nor dreaded the ſnare in which he was entangled, pre- 


vared for departing, when the fatal orders were intimated 


to him. He was ſtruck dumb at firit with a{ftoniſhment, - 


but after being ſilent a few moments, he broke out into all 
the violent expreſſions which horror, at injuſtice accompa- - 
ned with fraud, naturally ſuggeſts. He complained, he ex- 
poſtulated, he exclaimed ; ſometimes inveighing . againſt 
the emperor's artiſices as unworthy of a great and ge- 
nerous prince; ſometimes cenſuring the credulity of his 
friends in truſting to Charles's inſidious promiſes; ſome- 
times charging them with meanneſs in ſtooping to lend 
their aſſiſtance towards the execution of ſuch a perfidious 
and diſhonourable ſcheme; and in the end he required 
them to remember their engagements to his children, 
and inſtantly to fulfil them. They, after giving way 
for a little to the torrent of his paſſion, ſolemnly aſſerted 
their own innocence and upright intention in the whole 
tran{aCtion, and encouraged him to hope, that as ſoon as 
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they ſaw the emperor, they would obtain redreſs of an in- 
jury, which affected their own honour, no leſs than it did 
his liberty. At the ſame time, in order to ſoothe his rage 
and impatience, Maurice remained with him during the 
night, in the apartment where he was confinedF. 

Next morning, the elector and Maurice applied jointly to 
the emperor, repreſenting tlie infamy to which they would 
be expoſed throughout Germany, if the landgrave were de- 
tained in cuſtody; that they would not have adviſed, nor 
would he himſelf have conſented to an interview, if they had 
ſuſpected that the loſs of his liberty was to be the conſe- 
quence of his ſubmiſſion; that they were bound to procure 
his releaſe, having plighted their faith to that effect, and en- 
gaged their own perſons as ſureties for his. Charles liſten- 
ed to their earneſt remonſtrances with the utmoſt coolneſs, 
As he now itood no longer in need of their ſervices, they 
had the mortification to find that their former obſequiouſ- 
neſs was forgotten, and little regard paid to their intercef- 
fon, He was ignorant, he told them, of their particular or 
private tranſactions with the landgrave, nor was his conduct 
to be regulated by any engagements into which they had 
thought fit to enter; though he knew well what he himſelf 
had promiſed, which was not that the landgrave ſhould be 
exempt from all reftraint, but that he ſhould not be kept a 
priſoner during life“. Having ſaid this with a peremptory 


+ Sleid. 433. Thuan. I. iv. 147. Struv, Corp. Hiſt. Germ. ii. 
105 2. | 

* According to ſeveral hiſtorians of great name, the emperor, 
in his treaty with the landgrave, ſtipulated that he would not de- 
tain him in any priſon. But in executing the deed, which was 
written in the German tongue, the Imperial miniſters fraudulent- 
ly ſubſtitated the word erer, inſtead of einiger, and thus the 
treaty, in place of a promiſe that he ſhould not be detained in any 
priſon, contained only an engagement that he ſhould not be de- 
tained in perpetual impriſonment. But authors, eminent for hiſto- 
rical knowledge and critical accuracy, have called in queſtion the 
truth of this common ſtory. The ſilenee of Sleidan with regard 
to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various memorials 
which he has publiſhed concerning the landgrave's impriſonment) 
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and deciſive tone, he put an end to the conference; and they 
ſecing no probability, at that time, of making any impreſ- 
ſion upon the emperor, who ſeemed to have taken this reſo- 
lution deliberately, and to be obſtinately bent on adhering 
to it, were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate priſoner with 
the ill ſucceſs of their endeavours in his behalf. The diſ- 
appointment threw him into a new and more violent tranſ- 
port of rage, ſo that to prevent his proceeding to ſome deſ- 
perate extremity, the elector and Maurice promiſed that 
they would not quit the emperor, until, by the frequency 
and fervour of their interceſſions, they had extorted his con- 
ſent to ſet him free. They accordingly renewed their ſoli- 
citations a few days afterwards, but found Charles more 
haughty and intractable than before, and were warned that 
if they touched again upon a ſubje& fo diſagreeable, and 
with regard to which he had determined to hear nothing 
farther, he would inſtantly give orders to convey the priſon- 
er into Spain. Afraid of hurting the landgrave by an offi- 
cious or ill- timed zeal to ſerve him, they not only deſiſted, 
but left the court, and as they did not chufe to meet the 
firſt ſallies of the Iandgrave's rage upon his learning the 
cauſe of their departure, they informed him of it by a letter, 
wherein they exhorted him to fulfil all that he had promiſed 
to the emperor, as the moſt certain means of procuring a 
ſpeedy releaſe. 

Whatever violent emotions their abandoning his cauſe in 
this manner occaſioned, the landgrave's impatience to reco- 
ver liberty made him follow their advice. He paid the ſum 
which had been impoſed on him, ordered his fortreſſes to be 
razed, and renounced all alliances which could give offence, 
greatly favour this opinion. But as ſeveral books which contain 
the inſormation neceſſary towards diſcuſſing this point with accu- 
racy, are written in the German language, which I do nor under- 
ſtand, I cannot pretend to inquire into this matter with the ſame 
preciſion wherewith I have endeavoured to ſettle ſome other con- 
troverted facts which have occurred in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


See Struv. Corp. 105 2. Moſheim's Ecclef, Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 161, 
162. Engl. edition. | 
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This prompt compliance with the will of the conqueror 
produced no effect, He was ſtill guarded with the ſame 
vigilant ſeverity; and being carried about, together with the 
degraded elector of Saxony, wherever the emperor went, 
their diſgrace and his triumph was each day renewed. The 
fortitude as well as equanimity, with which the elector bore 
theſe repeated inſults, were not more remarkable than the 


landgrave's fretfulneſs and impatience, His active impetu- 


ous mind could ill brook reſtraint; and reflection upon the 
ſhameful artifices, by which he had been decoyed into that 
ſituation, as well as indignation at the injuſtice with which 
he was ſtill detained in it, drove him often to the wildelt ex- 
ceſſes of paſſion. 

The people of the different cities, to whom Charles thus 
wantonly expoſed thoſe illuſtrious priſoners as a public ſpee- 
tacle, were ſenſibly touched with ſuch an inſult offered to 
the Germanic -body, and murmured loudly at this indecent 
treatment of two of its greateſt princes. They had ſcon 
other cauſes of complaint, and ſuch as affected them more 
nearly, Charles proceeded to add oppreſſion to inſult, and 
arrogating to himſelf all the rights of a conqueror, exerciſed 
them with the utmoſt rigour. He ordered his troops to 
ſeize the artillery and military ſtores belonging to ſuch as 
had been members of the Smalkaldic league, and having 
collected upwards of five hundred pieces of cannon, a great 
number in that age, he ſent part of them into the Low- 
Countries, part into Italy, and part into Spain, in order to 
ſpread by this means the fame of his ſucceſs,. and that they 
might ſerve as monuments of his having ſubdued a nation 
hitherto deemed invincible. He then levied, by his ſole 
authority, large ſums of money, as well upon thoſe who had 
ſerved him with fidelity during the war, as upon ſuch as had 
been in arms againſt him; upon the former, as their con- 
tingent towards a war, which, having been undertaken, as 
he pretended, for the common benefit, ought to be carried 
on at the common charge; upon the latter, as a fine by way 
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of puniſhment for their rebellion. By theſe exactions, he 
amaſſed above one million ſix hundred thouſand crowns, a 
ſum which appeared prodigious in the fixteenth century. 
But ſo general was the conſternation which had ſeized the 
Germans upon his rapid ſucceſs, and ſuch their dread of his 
victorious troops, that all implicitly obeyed his commands; 
though, at the ſame time, theſe extraordinary ſtretches of 
power greatly alarmed a people jealous of their privileges, 
and habituated, during ſeveral ages, to conſider the Impe- 
rial authority as neither extenſive nor formidable. This 
diſcontent and reſentment, how induſtriouſly ſoever they 
concealed them, became univerſal; and the more theſe paſ- 
ſions were reſtrained and kept down for the preſent, the 
more likely were they to burſt out ſoon with additional vi- 
olence, 

While Charles gave law to the Germans like a conquered 
people, Ferdinand treated his ſubjects in Bohemia with ſtill 
greater rigour. That kingdom poſſeſſed privileges and im- 
munities as extenſive as thoſe of any nation in which the feudal 
inſtitutions were eſtabliſhed. The prerogative of their kings 
was extremely limited, and the crown itſelf elective. Fer- 
dinand, when raiſed to the throne, had confirmed their li- 
berties with every ſolemnity prefcribed by their exceſlive 
ſolicitude for the ſecurity of a conſtitution of government 
to which they were extremely attached. He ſoon began, 
however, to be weary of a juriſdiction ſy much circumſcrib- 
ed, and to deſpiſe a ſceptre which he could not tranſmit to 
his poſterity; and notwithſtanding all his former engage- 
ments, he attempted to overturn the conſtitution from its 
foundations; that, inſtead of an eleQive kingdom, he might 
render it hereditary. But the Bohemians were too high- 
ſpirited tamely to relinquiſh privileges which they had long 
enjoyed. At the ſame time, many of them having embrac- ' 
ed the doctrines of the reformers, the ſeeds of which John 
Huſs and Jerome of Prague had planted in their country 
about the beginning of the preceding century, the deſire of 
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acquiring religious liberty mingled itſelf with their zeal for 
their civil riglits; and theſe two kindred paſſions height- 
ening, as uſual, each other's force, precipitated them im- 
mediately into violent meafures. They had not only re- 
fuſed to ſerve their ſovereign againſt the confederates of 
Smalkalde, but having entered into a cloſe alliance with 
the elector of Saxony, they had bound themſelves, by 
a ſolemn aſſociation, to defend their ancient conſtitution; 
and to perſiſt, until they ſhould obtain ſach additional pri- 
vileges as they thought neceſſary towards perfecting the 
preſent model of their government, or rendering it more 
permanent, They choſe Caſpar Phlug, a nobleman of di- 
ſtinction, to be their general; and raiſed an army of thirty 
thouſand men to enforce their petitions, But either from 
the weakneſs of their leader, or from the diſſenſions in a 
great unwieldy body, which, having united haſtily, was not 
thoroughly compacted, or from ſome other unknown caule, 
the ſubſequent operations of the Bohemians bore no pro- 
portion to the zeal and ardour with which they took their 
firſt reſolutions. They ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed ſo 
long with negotiations and overtures of different kinds, that 
before they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhlberg 
was fought, the elector deprived of his dignity and terri- 
tories, the landgrave confined to cloſe cuſtody, and the 
league of Smalkalde entirely diſſipated. The ſame dread of 
the emperor's. power which had ſeized the reſt of the Ger- 
mans, reached them. As ſoon as their ſovereign approach- 
ed with a body of Imperial troops, they inſtantly diſperſed, 
thinking of nothing but how to atone for their paſt guilt, 
and to acquire ſome hope of forgiveneſs by a prompt ſub- 
miſſion, But Ferdinand, who entered his dominions full 
of that implacable reſentment which inflames. monarchs 
whoſe authority has been deſpiſed, was not to be mollified 
by the late repentance and involuntary return of rebellious 
ſubjects to their duty. He even heard, unmoved, the in- 
treat ies and tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared 
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before him in the poſture of ſuppliants, and implored for 
mercy. Tue ſentence which he pronounced againit them 
was rigorous to extremity; he aboliſhed many of their pri- 
vileges, he abridged others, and new modelled the conſtitu— 
tion according to his pleaſure. He condemned to death 
many of thoſe who had been molt active in forming the 
late aſſociation againſt him, and puniſhed {till a greater 
number with conſiſcation of their goods, or perpetual ba- 
niſument. He obliged all his ſubjects, of every condition, 
to give up their arms to be depoſited in forts where he 
planted garriſons; and aſter diſarming his people, he loaded 
them with new and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill- con- 
ducted and unſucceſsful effort to extend their privileges, the. 
Bohemians not only enlarged the ſphere of the royal prero- 
gative, when they intended to have circumſcribed it, but they 
almoſt anuihilated thoſe liberties which they aimed at eſta- 
bliſhing on a broader and more ſecure foundation“. 

The emperor, having now humbled, and, as he imagined, 
ſubdued the independent and Rubborn {ſpirit of the Ger- 
mans by the terror of arms and the rigour of puniſhment, 
held a diet at Augſburg, in order to compole finally the 
controverſies with regard to religion, which had ſo long di- 
{lurbed the empire. He durſt not, however, truit the de- 
termination of a matter ſo intereſting to the free ſuffrage of 
the Germans, broken as their minds now were to ſubjection, 
He entered the city at the head of his Spaniſh troops, and 
alſigned them quarters there. The relt of his ſoldiers he 
cantoned in the adjacent villages; ſo that the members of 
the diet, while they carried on their deliberations, were ſur- 
rounded by the ſame army which had overcome their coun- 
trymen. Immediately after his public entry, Charles gave 
a proof of the violence with which he intended to proceed, 
He took poſſeſſion by force of the cathedral, together with 
vic of the principal churches; and his prieſts having, by va- 
rivits Ceremonies, purified them from the pollution with 
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which they ſuppoſed the unhallowed miniſtrations of the 


proteſtants to have defiled them, they re- eſtabliſned with 
great pomp the rites of the Romiſh worſhipF. 

The concourſe of members to this diet was extraordina- 
ry; the importance of the affairs concerning which it was 
to deliberate, added to the fear of giving offence to the em- 
peror by an abſence which lay open to miſconſtruction, 
brought together almoſt all the princes, nobles, and repre- 
ſentatives of cities who had a right to fit in that aſſembly, 
The emperor, in the ſpeech with which he opened the meet- 
ing, called their attention immediately to that point, which 
ſeemed chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned the fatal ef- 
fects of the religious diſſenſions which had ariſen in Germa- 
ny, and taken notice of his own unwearied endeavours 
to procure a general council, which alone could provide a 
remedy adequate to thoſe evils, he exhorted them to recog- 
niſe its authority, and to acquieſce in the decifions of an af. 
ſembly to which they had originally appealed, as having the 
fole right of judgment in the caſe. . 

But the council, to which Charles wiſhed chem to refer all 
their controverſies, had, by this time, undergone a violent 
change. The fear and jealouſy, with which the emperor's 
firſt ſucceſſes againſt the confederates of Smalkalde had in- 
ſpired the pope, continued to increaſe. Not ſatisfied with 
attempting to retard the progreſs-of the Imperial arms, by 
the ſudden recal of his troops, Paul began to conſider the 
emperor as an encmy, the weight of whoſe power he mult 
ſoon feel, and againſt whom he could not be too haſty in 
taking precautions. He foreſaw that the immediate effect 
of the emperor's acquiring abſolute power in Germany, 
would be to render him entirely maſter of all the deciſions 
of the council, if it ſhould continue to meet in Trent. It 
was dangerous to allow a monarch, ſo ambitious, to get the 
command of this formidable engine, which he might employ 
at plcaſure to limit or overturn the papal authority. As 
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the only method of preventing this, he determined to re- 


move the council to ſome city more immediately under his . 


own juriſdiction, and at a greater diſtance from the terror of 
the emperor's arms, or the reach of his influence. An in- 
cident fortunately occurred, which gave this meaſure the 
appearance of being neceſſary. One or two of the fathers 
of the council, together with ſome of their domeſtics, hap- 
pening to die ſuddenly, the phyſicians, deceived by the 
ſymptoms, or ſuborned by the pope's legates, pronounced 
the diſtemper to be infectious and peſtilential. Seme of the 
prelates, ſtruck with a panic, retired; others were impatient 
to be gone; and after a ſhort conſultation, the council was 
tranſlated to Bologna [March 11,] a city ſubject to the 
pope. All the biſhops in the Imperial intereſt warmly op- 
poſed this reſolution, as taken without neceſſity, and found- 
td on falſe or frivolous pretexts. All the Spaniſh prelates, 
and moſt of the Neapolitan, by the emperor's expreſs com- 
mand, remained at Trent; the reſt, to the number of thirty- 
four, accompanying the legates to Bologna, Thus a ſchiſm 
commenced in that very aſſembly, which had been called to 
heal the divihons of Chriſtendem; the fathers of Bologna 
inveighed againſt thoſe who ſtaid at Trent, as contumacious 
and regardleſs of the pope's authority; while the other ac- 
cuſed them of being ſo far intimidated by the fears of ima- 
ginary danger, as to remove to a place where their conſul. 
tations could prove of no ſervice towards re-eſtabliſhing 
peace and order in GermanyF. 

The emperor, at the ſame time, employed all his intereſt 
to procure the return of the council to Trent. But Paul, 
who highly applauded his own ſagacity in having taken a 
ſtep which put it out of Charles's power to acquire the di- 
rection of that aſſembly, paid no regard to a requeſt, the ob- 
ject of which was ſo extremely obvious. The ſummer was 
conſumed in fruitleſs negotiations with reſpect to this point, 
the importunity of the one and obſtinaey of the other daily 
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increaſing. At laſt an event happened which widened the 
breach irreparably, and rendered the pope utterly averſe from 
liſtening to any propoſal that came from the .emperor. 
Charles, as has been already obſerved, had fo violently ex- 
aſperated Peter Lewis Farneſe, the pope's ſon, by refuſing 
to grant him the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, that 
he had watched ever ſince that time with all the vigilance of 
reſentment for an qpportunity of revenging that injury. He 
had endeavoured to precipitate the pope into open hoſtili- 
ties againſt the emperor, and had earneſtly ſolicited the king 
of France to invade Italy. His hatred and reſentment ex- 
tended-to all thoſe whom he knew that the emperor favour. 
ed, he did every ill office in his power to Gouzaga, gover- 
nor of Milan, and had encouraged Fieſco in his attempt up- 
on the life of Andrew Doria, becauſe both Gonzaga and 
Doria poffeſſed a great degree of the emperor's eſteem and 
confidence. His malevolence and ſecret intrigues were not 
unknown to the emperor, who could not be more deſirous 
to take vengeance on him, than Gonzaga and Doria were 
20 be employed as his inftruments in inflicting it. Farneſe, 
Þy the profligacy of his life, and by enormities of every 
kind, equal to "thoſe committed by the worlt tyrants. who 
Have diſgraced human nature, had rendered himſelf ſo odi- 
ous, that it was thought any violence whatever might be 
lawfully attempted againſt him. Gonzaga and Doria ſoon 
found among his own ſubjects, perſons who were eager, and 
even deemed it meritorious, to lend their hands in ſuch a 
fervice. As Farneſe, animated with the jealouſy which u- 
| fually poſſeſſes petty ſovereigus, had employed all the cru- 
elty and fraud, whereby they endeavour to fupply their de- 
fect of power, in order to humble and extirpate the nobility 
ſubject to his government, five noblemen of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction in Placentia combined to avenge the injuries which 
they themſelves had ſuffered, as well as thoſe which lie had 
offered to their order. They formed their plan in conjune- 
tion with Gonzagaz- but it remains uncertain whether. bs 
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originally ſuggeſted the ſcheme to them, or only approved. 
of what they propoſed, and co-operated in carrying it on. 
They concerted all the previous ſteps with ſuch foreſight, 
conducted their intrigues with ſuch ſecrecy, and diſplayed 


fuch courage in the execution of their defign,. that it may 


de ranked among the moſt audacious. deeds of that nature. 
mentioned in hiſtory. One body. of the conſpirators ſur- 


priſed, at mid-day [Sept. 10]; the gates of the citadel of 
Placentia where Farneſe reſided, overpowered his guards, 
and murdered him. Another party of them made them- 
ſelves maſters of the town, and called upon their fellow-citi- 
zens to take arms, in order to recover their liberty. The 
multitude ran towards the citadel, from which three great 
guns, a ügnal concerted with Gonzaga, had been fired; and 


before they could gueſs the cauſe or the authors of the tu- 
mult, they faw the lifcleſs body of the tyrant banging by 
the heels from one of the windows of the citadel. But ſo 
univerſally deteſtable had he become, that not one expreſſed 


any ſentiment of concern at ſuch a fad reverſe of fortune, 


or diſcovered the leaſt indignation at this ignominious treat- 


ment of a ſovereign prince. The exultation at the ſucceſs 


of the conſpiracy was general, and all applauded the actors 
in it, as the deliverers of their country. The body was 
tumbled into the ditch that ſurrounded the citadel, aud ex- 


poſed to the inſults of the rabble; the reſt of the citizens re- 


turned to their uſual occupations, as if nothing extraordiua- 
ry had happened, 


Before next morning, a body of troops arriving from the- 


frontiers of the Milaneſe, where they had been poſted in ex- 
pectation of the event, took poſlefſion of the city in the em- 
peror's name, and reinſtated the inhabitants in the poſſeſſion 
of their ancient privileges. Parma, which the Imperialids 
attempted likewiſe to ſurpriſe, was ſaved by the vigilauce 
and fidelity of the officers whom Farneſe had intruſted wit', 


the command of the garriſon. The death of a ſon who, . 


notwithſtanding his infamous vices, Paul loved with an cc 
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of parental tenderneſs, overwhelmed him -with- the deepeſt 
affliction; and the loſs of a city of ſuch conſequence as Pla- 
centia, greatly embittered his ſorrow. He accuſed Gonza- 
ga, in open conſiſtory, of having committed a cruel murder, 
in order to prepare the way for an unjuſt uſurpation, and 
immediately demanded of the emperor ſatisfaction for botly 
tor the former, by the puniſhment. of Gonzaga; for the lats 
ter, by the reſtitution of Placentia to his grandſon Octavia, 
its rightful owner. But Charles, who, racher than quit a 
prize of ſuch value, was willing not only to expoſe himſelf 
ro the imputation of being acceſſary to the crime which had 
given an opportunity of ſeizing it, but to bear the infamy 
of defrauding his own ſon-in-law of the inheritance which 
belonged to him, eluded all his ſolicitations, and determined 
to keep poſſeſſion of the city, together with its territories; 

This reſolution, flowing from an ambition ſo rapacious, 
as to be reſtrained by no conſideration either of decency or 
juſtice, tranſported the pope ſo far beyond his uſual modera- 
tion and prudence, that he was eager to take arms againſt 
the emperor, in order to be avenged on the murderers of his 
fon, and to recover the inheritance wreſted from his family. 
Conſcious, however, of his own inability to contend with 
tuch an enemy, he warmly ſolicited the French king and 
the republic of Venice to join in an offenſive league againſt 
Charles. But Henry was intent at that time on other ob- 
ies. His ancient allies the Scots, having been defeated 
by the Engliſh in one of the greateſt battles ever fought be- 
tween theſe two rival nations, he was about to ſend a nume- 
rous body of veteran troops into that country, as well to pre- 
ſerve it from being conquered, as to gain the acquiſition of 
a new kingdom to the Freach monarchy, by marrying his 
ſon the dauphin to the young queen of Scotland. An un- 
dertaking accompanied with ſuch manifeſt advantages, the 
' fucceſs of which appeared to be ſo certain, was not to be re- 
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linquiſhed for the remote proſpect of benefit from an alli-- 
ance depending upon the precarious life of a pope of four- 
ſcore, who had nothing at heart but the gratification of his 
own private reſentment. Inſtead, therefore, of ruſhing: 
headlong into the alliance propoſed, Henry amuſed the 
pope with ſuch. general profeſſions and promiſes, as might 
keep him from any thoughts of endeavouring to accommo- 

date his differences with the emperor, but at the ſame time 
be avoided any ſuch engagement as might occaſion an im- 
mediate rupture with Charles, or precipitate him into a war 
for which he was not prepared. The Venetians, though 
much alarmed at ſeeing Placentia in the hands of the Impe- 
rialiſts, imitated the wary conduct of the French king, as it 
nearly reſembled the ſpirit which uſually regulated their own- 
conduct}. | 

But though the pope found that it was not in his power 
to kindle immediately the flames of war, he did not forget 
the injuries which he was obliged for the preſent to endure; 
reſentment ſettled deeper in his mind, and became more ran- 
corous in proportion as he felt the difficulty of gratifying it. 
lt was while theſe ſentiments of enmity were in full force, 
and the deſire of vengeance at its height, that the diet of 
Augſburg, by the emperor's command, petitioned the pope, 
in the name of the whole Germanic body, to enjoin the pre- 
lates who had retired to Bologna to return again to 'Trent, 
and to renew their deliberations in that place. Charles had 
been at great pains in bringing the members to join in this 
requeſt, Having obſerved a conſiderable variety of ſenti- 
ments among the proteſtants with reſpe& to the ſubmiſſion 
which he had required to the decrees of the council, ſome 
of them being altogether iutractable, while others were rea- 
dy to acknowledge its right of juriſdiction upon certain con- 
ditions, he employed all his addreſs in order to gain or to di- 
vide them. He threatened and overawed the elector Pala- 
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tine, a weak prince, and afraid that the emperor might in- 
flict on him the puniſhment to which he had made himſelf 
liable by the aſſiſtance that he had given to the confederates 
of Smalkalde. The hope of procuring liberty for the land- 
grave, together with the formal confirmation of his own e- 
lectoral dignity, overcame Maurice's ſeruples, or prevented 
him from oppoſing what he knew would be agreeable to the 
emperor. The elector of Brandenburg, leſs influenced by 
religious zeal than any prince of that age, was eaſily induced 
ro imitate their example, in aſſenting to all that the emperor 
required. The deputies of the cities remained ſtill to be 
brought over. They were more tenacious of their princi- 
ples, and though every thing that could operate either on 
their hopes or fears was tried, the utmoſt that they would 
promiſe was, to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the council, 
if effectual proviſion were made for ſecuring to the divines 
af all parties free acceſs to that aſſembly, with entire liberty 
of debate; and if all points in controverſy were decided ac- 
cording to ſcripture and the uſage of the primitive church: 
But when the memorial containing this declaration was pre- 
ſented to the emperor, he ventured to put in practice a very 
extraordinary artiſice. Without reading the paper, or tak- 
ing any notice of the conditions on which they had inſiſted, 
he ſeemed to take it for granted that they had complied with 
his demand, and gave thanks to the deputies for their full 
and unreſerved ſubmiſſion to the decrees of the council [Oct. 
9]. The deputies, though aftoniſhed at what they had 
heard, did not attempt to ſet him right, both parties being 
better pleaſed that the matter ſhould remain under this ſtate 
of ambiguity, than to puſh for an explanation, which mult 
have occaſioned a diſpute, and would have led, perhaps, to 
a ruptureſ. 

- Having obtained this ſeeming ſubmiſſion from the mem- 
bers of the diet to the authority of the council, Charles em- 
ployed that as an argument to enforce their petition for its 
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return to Trent. But the pope, from the ſatisfaction which 
he felt in mortifying the emperorg as well as from his own a- 
verſion to what was demanded, reſolved, without heſitation, 
that his petition ſhould not be granted; though, in order to 
avoid the imputation of being influenced wholly by reſent- 
ment, he had the addreſs to throw it upon the fathers at Bo- 
logna, to put a direct negative upon the requeſt. With 
this view he referred to their conſideration the petition of 
the diet [Dec. 20], and they, ready to confirm by their 
aſſent whatever the legates were pleaſed to dictate, declared 
that the council could not, conſiſtently with its dignity, re- 
turn to Trent, unleſs the prelates who, by remaining there, 
had diſcovered a ſchiſmatic ſpirit, would firſt repair to Bo- 
logna, and join their brethren; and that, even after their 
junction, the council could not renew its conſultations with 
any proſpect of benefit to the church, if the Germans did 
not prove their intention of obeying its future decrees to be 
ſincere, by yielding immediate obedience to thoſe nn it 
had already paſſed t. 

This anſwer was communicated to the emperor by the 
pope, who at the ſame time exhorted him to comply with 
demands which appeared to be ſo reaſonable. But Charles 
was better acquainted with the duplicity of the pope's cha- 
racter than to be deceived by ſuch a groſs artiſice; he knew 
that the prelates of Bologna durſt utter no ſentiment but 
what Paul inſpired; and, therefore, overlooking them as 
mere tools in the hand of another, he conſidered their re. 
ply as a full diſcovery of the pope's intentions. As he could 
no longer hope to acquire ſuch an aſcendant in the council 
as to render it ſubſervient to his own plan, he ſaw it to be 
neceſſary that Paul ſhould not have it in his power to turn 
againſt him the authority of ſo venerable an aſſembly. In 
order to prevent this, he ſent two Spaniſh lawyers to Bolog- 
na [ Jan. 16, 1548), who, in the preſence of the legates, 
protetted, That the tranſlation of. the council to that place 
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had been unneceſſary, and founded on falſe or frivolous pre- 
texts; that while it continued to meet there, it ought to be 
deemed an unlawful and ſchiſmatical conventicle; that all its 


deciſions ought of courle to be held as null and invalid; and. 


that ſince the pope, together with the corrupt eccleſiaſtics 


who depended on him, had abandoned the care of the church, 


the emperor, as its protector, would employ all the power 
which God had committed to him, in order to preſerve it 
from thoſe calamities with which it was threatened. A few 
days after [ Jan. 23], the Imperial ambaſſador at Rome de- 


manded an audience of the pope, and in preſence of all the 


cardinals, as well as foreign miniſters, proteſted againſt the 


proceedings of the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally 


harſh and diſreſpectfulſ. 

It was not long before Charles proceeded to carry theſe 
threats, which greatly alarmed both the pope and council at 
Bologna, into execution. He let the diet know the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his endeavours to procure a favourable anſwer to 
their petition, and that the pope, equally regardleſs of their 
entreaties, and of his ſervices to the church, had refuſed to 
gratify them by allowing the council to meet again at Trent; 
that, though all hope of holding this aſſembly in a place, 
where they might look for freedom of debate and judgment, 
was not to be given up, the proſpect of it was, at preſent, 
diſtant and uncertain; that in the mean time, Germany was 
torn in pieces by religious diſſenſions, the purity of the 
faith corrupted, and the minds of the people diſquieted with 
a multiplicity of new opinions and controverſies formerly 
unknown among Chriltians; that, moved by the duty which 


he owed to them as their ſovereign, and to the church as 


its protector, he had employed ſome divines of known abi- 


lities and learning, to prepare a ſyſtem of doctrine, to which 


all ſhould conform, until a council, ſuch as they wiſhed for, 
could be convocated. This ſyſtem was compiled by Pflug, 
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Helding, and Agricola, of whom the two former were dig- 
nitaries in the Romiſh' church, but remarkable for therr pa- 
citic and healing ſpirit; the laſt was a proteſtant divine, ſuf. 
pected,. not without reaſon, of having been gained by bribes 
and promiĩſes, tobetray'or miſlead his party on this occaſion. 
The articles'preſented to the' diet of Ratiſbon in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and forty-one, in order to recon- 
cile the contending parties, ſerved as a model for the preſent 
work. But as the emperor's ſituation was much changed 
ſince that time, and he found it no longer neceſſary to ma- 
nage the proteſtants with the ſame delicacy as at that june- 
ture, the conceſſions in their favour were not now ſo nume- 
rous, nor did they extend to points of ſo much conſequence. 
The treatiſe contained a complete ſyſtem of theology, con- 
formable in almoſt every article to the tenets of the Romiſh 
church, though expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the ſofteſt 
words, or in ſcriptural phraſes, or in terms of ſtudied am- 
biguity. Every doctrine, however, peculiar to popery, was 
retained, and the obſervation of all the rites, which-the pro- 
teſtants condemned as inventions of men introduced into the 
worſhip of God, was enjoined. With regard to two points 
anly, ſome relaxation in the rigour of opinion as well as 
ſome latitude in the practice were admitted. Such ecclefi- 
aſtics as had married, and would not put away their wives, 
were allowed, nevertheleſs, to perform all the functions of 
their ſacred office; and thoſe provinces which had been ac- 
cuſtomed to partake of the cup as well as of the bread in the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, were {ill indulged in the 
privilege of receiving both. Even theſe were declared to 
be conceſſions for the ſake of peace, and granted only for a 
ſeaſon, in compliance with the weakneſs or prejudices of- 
their ceountrymen fr. | 

This ſyſtem of doctrine, known afterwards by the name 
of the Iuttrim, becauſe it contained temporary regulations, 
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which were to continue no longer in force than until a free: 
general council could be held, the emperor preſented to the 
diet [May 15], with a pompous. declaration of his fincere: 
intention to re- eſtabliſh tranquillity and order in the church, 
as well as of his hopes that their adopting theſe regulations 
would contribute greatly to bring about that deſirable e- 
vent. It was read in preſence of the diet, according to 
form. As ſoon as it was finiſaed, the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
preſident of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily; and hav- 
ing thanked the emperor for his unwearied and pious en- 
deavours in order to reſtore peace to the church, he, in name 
ef the diet, ſiguified their approbation of the ſyſtem of doc- 
t. ne which had been read, together with their reſolution of 
conforming to it in every particular. The whole aſſembly 
was amazed at a declaration ſo unprecedented and uncanſti- 
tutional, as well as at the elector's preſumption in pretend- 
ing to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, upon a point which had 
not hitherto been the ſubject of conſultation or debate. 
But not one member had the courage to contradict what 
the eleRor had ſaid; ſome being overawed by fear, others 
remaining ſilent through complaiſance.. The emperor held 
the archbiſhop's declaration to be a full conſtitutional ratifi- 
cation of the Interim, and prepared to enforce the obſer- 
vance of it, as a decree of the empire}. 

During this diet, the wife and children of the landgrave, 
warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Saxony, endeavoured to 
intereſt: the members in behalf of that unhappy prince, who. 


ſtill languiſhed in confinement. But Charles, who did not. 


chuſe to be brought under the neceſſity of rejecting any re- 
quelt that came from ſuch a reſpectable body, in order to 
prevent their repreſentations, laid before the diet an ac- 
count of his tranſactions with the landgrave, together with 
the motives which had at firſt induced him to detain that 
prince in cuſtody, and which rendered it prudent, as he al- 


ledged, to keep him {till under reſtraint. It was no eaſy. 
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matter to give any good reaſon for an action, incapable of 
being juſtified. But he thought the moſt frivolous pretexts 
might be produced in an aſſembly the members of which 
were willing to be deceived, and afraid of nothing ſo muck 
as of diſcovering that they ſaw his conduct in its true co- 
lours. His account of his own conduct was accordingly ad- 
mitted to be fully ſatisfactory, and after ſome feeble entrea- 
ties that he would extend his clemency to his unfortunate 
priſoner, the landgrave's concerns were no more mention- 
ed 7. 

In order to e the unfavourable 0 ion 
whieh this inflexible rigour might make, Charles, as a proof 
that his gratitude was no leſs permanent and unchangeable 
than his reſentment, inveſted Maurice in the electoral dig- 
nity, with all the legal formalities. The ceremony was 
performed, with extraordinary . pomp, in an open court, ſs 
near the apartment in which the degraded eleQor was kept 
a priſoner, that he could view it from his windows 
Even. this inſult did not ruffle his uſual tranquillity; and 
turning his eyes that way, be beheld a proſperous rival re- 
ceiving thoſe enſigns of diguity of which he had been ſtrip- 
ped, without uttering one ſentiment unbecaming the forti- 
tude that he had preſerved amidit all his calamities “. 

Immediately after the diſſolution of the diet, the emperor 
ordered the Interim to be publiſhed in the German as well 
as Latin language. It met with the uſual reception of con- 
ciliating ſchemes, when prepoſed to men heated with dif- 
putation; both parties declaimed againſt it with equal vio- 
lence. The proteſtants condemned it as a ſyſtem containing 
the groſſeſt errors of popery, diſguiſed with fo little art, 
that it could impoſe only on the moſt ignorant, or on thoſe 
—_ by RY _— their 05 es, favoured * r 
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which were to continue no longer in force than until a free: 
general council could be held, the emperor preſented to the 
diet [May 15 J, with a pompous declaration of his ſincere 
intention to re- eſtabliſh tranquillity and order in the church, 
as well as of his hopes that their adopting theſe regulations 
would contribute greatly to bring about that deſirable e- 
vent. It was read in preſence of the diet, according to 
form. As ſoon as it was finiſned, the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
preſident of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily; and hav- 
ing thanked the emperor for his unwearied and pious en- 
deavours in order to reſtore peace to the church, he, in name 
ef the diet, ſiguified their approbat ion of the ſyſtem of doc- 
t. ne which had been read, together with their reſolution of 
conforming to it in every particular. The whole aſſembly 
was amazed at a declaration ſo unprecedented and unconſti- 
tutional, as well as at the elector's preſumption in pretend- 
ing to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, upon a point which had 
not hitherto been the ſubje&t of conſultation or debate. 
But not one member had the courage to contradict what 
the elector had ſaid; ſome being overawed by fear, others 
remaining ſilent through complaiſance.. The emperor held 
the archbiſhop's declaration to be a full conftitutional ratiti- 
cation of the Interim, and prepared to enforce the obſer- 
vance of it, as a decree of the empire}. 

During this diet, the wife and children of the hk 
warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Saxony, endeavoured to 
intereſt. the members in behalf of that unhappy prince, who. 


ſtill languiſhed. in confinement. But Charles, who did not 


chuſe to be brought under the neceſſity of rejecting any re- 
quelt that came from ſuch a reſpectable body, in order to 


prevent their repreſentations, laid before the diet an ac- 


count of his tranſactions with the landgrave, together with 
the motives which had at. firſt induced him to detain that 
prince in cuſtody, and which rendered it prudent, as he al- 


ledged, to keep him {till under reſtraint. It was no ealy. 
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matter to give any good reaſon for an action, incapable of 
being juſtified. But he thought the moſt frivolous pretexts 
might be produced in an aſſembly the members of which 
were willing to'be deceived, and afraid of nothing ſo muck 
as of diſcovering that they ſaw his conduct in its true co- 
lours. His account of his own conduct was accordingly ad- 
mitted to be fully ſatisfactory, and after ſome feeble entrea- 
ties that he would extend his clemency to his unfortunate 
priſoner, the landgrave's concerns were no more mention- 
ed 1. 

In order to a the unfavourable ene 
which this inflexible rigour might make, Charles, as a proof 
that his gratitude was no leſs permanent and unchangeable 
than his reſentment, inveſted Maurice in the electoral dig- 
nity, with all the legal formalities. The ceremony was 
performed, with extraordinary pomp, in an open court, ſs 
near the apartment in which the degraded eleQor was kept 
a priſoner, that he could view it from his windows 
Even. this inſult did not ruffle his uſual tranquillity; and 
turning his eyes that way, be beheld a proſperous rival re- 
ceiving thoſe enſigns of dignity of which he had been ſtrip- 
ped, without uttering one ſentiment unbecaming the fort 
tude that he had preſerved amidſt all his calamities “. 
Ilmmediately after the diſſolution of the diet, the emperor 

ordered the Interim to be publiſhed in the German as well 
as Latin language. It met with the uſual reception of con- 
ciliating ſchemes, when propoſed to men heated with dif 
putation; both parties declaimed againſt it with equal vio- 
lence. The proteſtants condemned it as a fyſtem containing 
the groſſeſt errors of -popery, diſguiſed with fo little art, 
that it could impoſe only on the moſt ignorant, or on thoſe 
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tion. The papiſts inveighed againſt it, as a work in which 
ſome doctrines of the church were impiouſly given up, o- 
thers meanly concealed, and all of them delivered in terms 
calculated rather to deceive the unwary, than to inſtruct the 
ignorant, or to reclaim ſuch as were enemies to the truth. 
While the Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it on one 
hand, the general of the Dominicans with no leſs vehemence 
impugned it on the other. But at Rome, as ſoon as the 
contents of the Interim came to be known, the indignation 
of the courtiers and ecclefiaſtics roſe to the greateſt height. 
They exclaimed againſt the emperor's profane encroachment 
on the ſacerdotal function, in preſuming, with the concur- 
rence of an afſembly of laymen, to define articles of faith 
and to regulate modes of worſhip. They compared this 
raſh deed to that of Uzziah, who, with an unhallowed hand, 
had touched the ark of God; or to the bold attempts of 
thoſe emperors, who had rendered their memory deteſtable, 
dy endeavouring to model the Chriſtian church according 
to their pleaſure. They even affected to find out a reſem- 
blance between the emperor's conduct and that of Henry 
VIIL. and expreſſed their fear of his imitating the example 
of that apoſtate, by uſurping the title as well as juriſdiction 
belonging to the head of the church. All, therefore, con- 
tended with one voice, that as the foundations of eccleſiaſ- 
tical authority were now ſhaken, and the whole fabric ready 
to be overturned by a new enemy, ſome powerful method 
of defence fhould de provided, and a vigorous reſiſtance 
muit be made, in the beginning, before he ye too formid- | 
able to be oppoſed, 

The pope, whoſe judgment was improved by longer experi- 
ence in great tranſactions, as well as by a more extenſive ob- 
ſervation of human affairs, viewed the matter with more acute 
diſcernment, and derived comfort from the very circumſtance 
which filled them with apprehenſion. He was aſtoniſhed 
that a prince of ſuch ſuperior ſagacity as the emperor, ſhould 
de ſo intoxicated with a ſingle victory, as to imagine that he 
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might give law to mankind, and decide even in thoſe mat- 
ters, with regard to which they are molt impatient of do- 
minion. He ſaw that by joining any one of the contend- 
ing parties in Germany, Charles might have had it in his 
power to have oppreſled the other, but that the preſump- 
tion of ſucceſs had now inſpired him with the vain thought 
of his being able to domineer over both. He foretold that a 
ſyſtem which all attacked, and none defended, could not be 
of long duration; and that, for this reaſon, there was no 
need of his interpoſing in order to haſten its fall; for as 
ſoon as the powerful hand which now upheld it was with- 
drawn, it would fink of its own accord, and be forgotten, 
for ever 2. N 
The emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered to his reſo- 
lution of carrying it into full execution. But though the 
elector Palatine, the elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, 
influenced by the ſame conſiderations as formerly, ſeemed 
ready to yield implicit obedience to whatever he ſhould en- 
join, he met not every where with a like obſequious ſubmiſ- 
ſion. John marquis of Brandenburg Anſpach, although he 
had taken part with great zeal in the war againſt the con- 
ſederates of Smalkalde, refuſed to renounce doctrines which 
he held to be ſacred; and reminding the emperor of the re- 
peated promiſes which he had given his proteſtant allies, of 
allowing them the free exerciſe of their religion, he claimed, 
in conſequence of theſe, to be exempted from receiving the 
Interim. Some other princes, alſo, ventured to mention 
the ſame ſcruples, and to plead the ſame indulgence. But 
on this, as on other trying occaſions, the firmneſs of the e- 
lector of Saxony was molt diſtinguiſhed, and merited the 
ligheſt praiſe. Charles well knowing the authority of his 
example with all the proteſtant party, laboured with the ut- 
moſt earneſtneſs, to gain his approbation of the Interim, 
and by employing ſometimes promiſes of ſetting him at li- 
berty, ſometimes threats of treating him with greater harſh- 
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neſs, attempted alternately to work upon his hopes and 
his fears. But he was alike regardleſs of both. After 
having declared his fixed belief in the doctrines of the re. 
Formation, „“ cannot now,” ſaid he, „ in my old age, a- 
bandon the principles for which I early contended; nor, in 
order to procure freedom during a few declining years, will 
I betray that good cauſe, on account of which I have ſuf. 
fered ſo much, and am ftill willing to ſuffer. Better for me 
to enjoy, in this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous men, toge- 
ther with the approbation of my own conſcience, than to re- 
turn into the world, with the imputation and guilt of apo. 
tacy, to diſgrace and embitter the remainder of my days.” 
By this magnanimous reſolution, he ſet his countrymen a 
pattern of conduct, ſo very different from that which the 
emperor wiſhed him to have exhibited to them, that it drew 
upon him freſh marks of his diſpleaſure. The rigour of his 
confinement was increaſed; the number of his ſervants a- 
bridged; the Lutheran clergymen, who had hitherto been 
permitted to attend him, were diſmiſſed; and even the books 
of devotion, which had been his chief conſolation during 
a tedious impriſonment, were taken from him f. The land- 
grave of Heſſe, his companion in misfortune, did not main- 
tain the ſame conſtancy, His patience and fortitude were 
both ſo much exhauſted by the length of his confinement, 
that, willing to purchaſe freedom at any price, he wrote to 
the emperor, offering not only to approve of the Interim, 
but to yield an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his will in every o- 
ther particular. But Charles who knew that whatever 
courſe the landgrave might hold, neither his example nor 
authority would prevail on his children or ſubjects to re- 


'ceive the Interim, paid no regard to his offers. He was 


kept conſined as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered the 
cruel mortification of having his conduct ſet in contraſt to 


that of the elector, he derived not the ſmalleſt benefit from 
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the mean ſtep which expoſed him to ſuch deſerved cen- 
ture®, 

But it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met with' 
the molt violent oppoſition to the Interim. Theſe ſmall 
common wealths, the citizens of which were accuſtomed to 
liberty and independence, had embraced the doctrines of the 
:formation when they were firlt publiſhed, with remarkable 
eagerneſs; . the bold ſpirit of innovation being peculiarly ſuit- 
ed to the genius of free government. Among them, the 
proteſlant teachers had made the greateſt number of proſe- 
Ivtes, The moſt eminent divines of the party were ſettled 
in them as paſtors. By having the direction of the ſchools- 
and other ſeminaries of learning, they had trained up dif. 
ciples, who were as well inſtructed in the articles of their 
faith, as they were zealous to defend them. Such perſons- 
were not to be guided by example, or ſwayed by authority; 
but having been taught to employ their own underſtanding 
in examining and deciding with reſpect to the points in con- * 
troverſy, they thought that they were both qualified and 
entitled to judge for themſelves. As ſoon as the contents 
of the Interim were known, they, with one voice, joined in 
refuſing to admit it. Augſburg, Ulm, Straſburg, Con- 
france, Bremen, Magdeburg, together with many other 
towns of leſs note, preſented remonſtranees to the emperor, 
ſetting forth the irregular and unconſtitutional manner in 
which the Interim had been enacted, and beſeeching him not 
to offer ſuch violence to their conſciences, as to require their 
aſſent to a form of doctrine and worſhip, which appeared to 
them repugnant” to the expreſs precepts of the divine law. 
But Charles having prevailed on ſo many princes of the 
empire to approve of his new model, was not much moved 
by the repreſentations of thoſe cities, which, how formid- 
able ſoever they might have proved, if they could have been 
formed into one body, lay ſo remote from each other, that 
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it was eaſy to oppreſs them ſeparately, before it was poſſible 
for them to unite. 

In order to accompliſh this, the emperor ſaw it to be re- 
quiſite that his meaſures ſhould be vigorous, and executed 
with ſuch rapidity as to allow no time for concerting any 
common plan of oppoſition. Having laid down this max- 
im as the rule of his proceedings, his firſt attempt was upan 
the city of Augſburg, whieb, though overawed by the pre- 
tence of the Spaniſh troops, he knew to be as much diſſatis- 
ſied with the Interim as any in the empire. He ordered one 
body of theſe troops to ſeize the gates; he poſted the reſt in 
different quarters of the city; and affembling all the bur- 
_ geſles in the town-hall [Aug. 3,] he, by his ſole abſolute 
authority, publiſhed a decree aboliſhing their preſent form 
of government, diſſolving all their corporations and fraterni- 
ties, and nominating a ſmall number of perſons, in whom he 
veſted for the future all the powers of government. Each 
of the perſons, thus choſen, took an oath to obſerve the In- 
terim. An act of power ſo unprecedented as well as arbi- 
trary, which excluded the body of the inhabitants from any 
ſhare in the government of their own community, and ſub- 
jetted them to men who had no other merit than their ſer- 
vile devotion to the emperor's will, gave general diſguſt; but 
as they durſt not venture upon reſiſtance, they were obliged 
to ſubmit in ſilence“. From Augſburg, in which he left a 
garriſon, he proceeded to Ulm, and new-modelled its go- 
vernment with the ſame violent hand; he ſeized ſuch of their 
paſtors as refuſed to ſubſcribe the Interim, committed them 
to priſon, and at his departure carried them along with him 
in chainsþ, By this ſeverity he not only fecured the recep- 
tion of the Interim, in two of the moſt powerful cities, but 
cave warning to the reſt what ſuch as continued refractory 
had to expect. The effect of the example was as great as 
he could have wiſhed; and many towns, in order to fave 
themſclves from the like treatment, found it neceſſary to 
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comply with what he enjoined. This obedience, extorted 
by the rigour of authority, produced no change in the ſenti- 
ments of the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform ſo far to what he required, as was bare- 
ly ſufficient to ſcreen them from puniſhment. The proteſtant 
preachers accompanied thoſe religious rites, the obſervation 
of which the Interim preſcribed, with ſuch an explication of 
their tendency, as ſerved rather to confirm than to remove 
the ſcruples of their hearers with regard to them. The 
people, many of whom had grown up to mature years 
fince the eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion, and ne- 
ver known any other form of public worſhip, beheld the 
pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſervice with contempt 
or horror; and in moſt places the Romiſh eeclefiaftics who 
returned to take poſſeſſion of their churches, could hardly 
be protected from inſult, or their miniſtrations from inter- 
ruption. Thus, notwithſtanding the apparent compliance 
of ſo many cities, the inhabitants being accuſtomed to free- 
dom, ſubmitted with reluctance to the power which now op- 
preſſed them. Their underſtanding as well as inclination 
revolted againſt the doQrines and ceremonies 1mpoſed on 
them; and though, for the preſent, they concealed their 
diſguſt and reſentment, it was evident that theſe paſſions 
could not always be kept under reſtraint, but would break 
out at laſt in effects proportional to their violence“. 

Charles, however, highly pleaſed with having bent the 
ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans to ſuch general ſubmiſſion, 
departed for the Low-Countries, fully determined to com- 
pel the cities, which ſtill ſtood out, to receive the Interim. 
He carried his two priſoners, the elector of Saxony and 
landgrave of Heſſe, along with him, either becauſe he durſt 
not leave them behind him in Germany, or becauſe he wiſh« 
ed to give his countrymen the Flemings this illuſtrious proof 
of the ſucceſs of his arms, and the extent of his power. Be- 
fore Charles arrived at Bruſſels [Sept. 17,] he was informs 
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ed that the pope's legates at Bologna had diſmiſſed the 
council by an indefinite prorogation, and that the prelates 
aſſembled there had returned to their reſgective countries. 
Neceſſity had driven the pope into this mexſure. By the 
ſeceſſion of thoſe who had voted againſt the tranſlation, to- 
gether with the departure of others, who grew weary of 
continuing in a place where they were not ſuffered to pro- 
ceed to buſineſs, ſo few and ſuch inconſiderable members re- 
mained, that the pompous appellation of a General Coun- 
eil could not, with decency, be beitowed any-longer upon 
them. Paul had no choice but to diſſolve an aſſembly 
which was become the object of contempt, and exhibited to 
all Chriſtendom a moſt glaring proof of the impotence of 
the Romiſh ſee. But unavoidable as the meaſure was, it, 
lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and had the ap- 
pearance of withdrawing the remedy, at tlie very time when 
thoſe for whoſe recovery it was provided, were prevailed on 
to acknowledge its virtue,.and to make trial of its efficacy, 
Charles did not fail to put this conſtruction on the conduct 
of the pope; and by an artful compariſon of his own efforts 
to ſuppreſs hereſy, with Paul's ſcandalous inattention to a 
point ſo eſſential, he endeavoured to render the pontiff odi · 
ous to all zealous catholics. At the fame time he command, 
ed the prelates of his faction to remain at Trent, that the. 
council might fill appear to have a being, and might be 
ready, whenever it was thought expedient, to reſume its de- 
liberations for the good of the church . 

The motive of Charles's journey to the Low-Countries, 
beſide gratifying his favourite paſſion of travelling from one 
part of his dominions to another, was to receive Philip his 
only ſon, who was now in the twenty-fir{t year of his age, 
and whom he had called thither, not only that he might be 
recognized by the flates of the Netherlands as heir- apparent, 
but in order to facilitate the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the 
object of which, and the reception it met with, {hall be here- 
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after explained. Philip having left the government of 
Spain to Maximilian, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to whom the 
emperor had given the princeſs Mary his daughter in mar- 
riage, embarked for Italy, attended by a numerous retinue 
of Spaniſh nobles. . The ſquadron which eſcorted him, 
was commanded by Andrew Doria, who, notwithſtanding 
his advanced age, inſiſted on the honour of performing, in 
perſon, the ſame duty to the ſon, which he had often diſ- 
charged towards the father. He landed ſafely at Genoa 
Nov. 25;] from thence he went to Milan, and proceeding 
through Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in Bruſſels 
April 1, 1549.] The ſtates of Brabant, in the firſt place, 
and thoſe of the other provinces in their order, acknowledg- 
ed his right of ſucceſſion in common form, and he took 
the cuſtomary oath to preſerve all their privileges inviolatef. 
In all the towns of the Low-Countries through which Phi- 
lip paſſed, he was received with extraordinary pomp. No- 
thing that could either expreſs the refpe& of the people, or 
contribute to his amuſement, was neglected; pageants, tour- 
naments, and public ſpectacles of every kind, were exhibit- 
ed with that expenſive maguificence which commercial na- 
tions are fond of diſplaying, when, on any occaſion, they 
depart from their uſual maxims of frugality. But amidſt 
theſe ſcenes of feſtivity and pleaſure, Philip's natural ſeverity 
of temper was diſcernible. Youth itſelf could not render 
him agreeable, nor his being a candidate for power form 
him to courteſy. He maintained a haughty reſerve in his 
behaviour, "and diſcovered ſuch manifeſt partiality towards 
His Spaniſh attendants, together with ſuck an avowed pre- 
ference to the manners of their country, as highly diſguſted 
the Flemings, and gave rife to that antipathy, which after- 
wards occaſioned a revolution ſo fatal to him in that part of 
his dominions“. 


+ Ochoa, Carolea, : 362. t Harzi. Annal. Brabant. 652. 
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Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by a vio- 
lent attack of the gout, which returned upon him ſo fre- 
quently, and with ſuch increafing violence, that it had bro- 
ken, to a great degree, the vigour of his conſtitution. He 
nevertheleſs did not flacken his endeavours to enforce the In- 
terim. The Inhabitants of Straſburg, after a long ſtruggle, 
found it neceſſary to yield obedience; thoſe of Conſtance, 
who had taken arms in their own defence, were compelled by 
force, not only to conform to the Interim, but to renounce 
their privileges as a free city, to do homage to Ferdinand as 
archduke of Auſtria, and as his vaſſals, to admit an Auſtri- 
an governor and garriſonfſ. Magdeburg, Bremen, Ham- 
burgh, and Lubeck, were the only Imperial cities of note 
that {till continued refractory. 


+ Sleid. 474, 491. 
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